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Kremlin Sells Secrets 

Australia to Buy Olympic Expertise 


Compiled bv Our Staff From Dupmdia 

SYDNEY — Russia, the driving force 
behind the former Soviet Union’s domi- 
nation of the Olympic Games for de- 
cades, has agreed to sell its sporting se- 
crets to Australia for SI million. 

Australia, host of the 2000 Olympic 
Games in Sydney, is paying for Russian 
expertise in the hope of improving its 
medal tally at those Games. 

“We are buying 70 years of success,” 
the Australian Olympic Committee’s di- 
rector of sports, Craig McLatchey. said 
Tuesday. 

He said Russia would be paid on an 
hourly basis over the next five years for 
providing assistance in boxing, wres- 
tling, wdght lifting, judo, track and field 
and shooting. (Ian Thomsen’s commen- 
tary. Page 20) 

“The Russians need a source of fund- 


ing because many of their programs are 
short of money,” Mr. McLatchey said. 

Australia won 27 medals at the 1992 
Barcelona Olympics and has set itself a 
target of 60 medals, including 20 golds, 
as the host nation in 2000. 

Under the agreement. Russia will pro- 
vide details of its coaching and training 
programs, diet, biomechanical research, 
planning procedures and monitoring 
systems. 

“Money alone cannot guarantee suc- 
cess in sport but without money there is 
only one guarantee: You will not achieve 
success.” Mr. McLatchey said. 

“In these particular sports, Russia is 
dearly the best and this agreement is 
aimed at producing successful sports 

See TEAM, Page 6 


Mexico Secures U.S. Loans 
By Relinquishing Control 


By David E Sanger 

New York Tuna Sorter 


Washington — The united states 

and Mexico signed a S20 billion rescue 
plan Tuesday that effectively gives Wash- 
ington veto power over much of Mexico’s 
finanrialpohcy for the next decade and. in 
a surprising expansion of the package al- 
lows the use of American funds to prop up 
shaky private Mexican banks. 


Increase in Rates 
Doesn't Help lira 

The lira slid to a record low against 
the Deutsche mark Tuesday as reports 
of rising prices overshadowed a hefty 
increase m interest rates by the Bank 
of Italy. 

The central bank raised its discount 
rate on loans to banks to 825 percent 
from 7.50 percent, while its Lombard 
rate, charged on fixed-term advances, 
was increased to 9.75 percent from 
8.50 percent. 

The bank took the action after nine 
major cities reported a sharp increase 
in inflation in February. Page 11. 


The accord signed between the U.S. 
Treapuy secretary, Robert E. Rubin, and 
Mexico's finance minister, Guillermo Or- 
tiz, is intended to restore the confidence of 
international investors in the Mexican 
economy and gradually pull die country 
out of its financial crisis. But it cocks at 
tremendous cost to both the Mexican gov- 
ernment and American companies that 
have counted on a booming market in 
America's third largest trading partner. 

Included in the agreement are a series of 
stringent requirements that many Mexican 
offiaals fear will plunge their country into 
a recession; one is that Mexico balance its 
budget and keep interest rates at 50 per- 
cent over the coming months The require- 
ments, in turn, could fuel the country’s 
social unrest, posepolitical challenges to 
President Ernesto Zedillo Ponce de Le6n 
and greatly increase the flow of illegal 
immigrants into Texas and California. 

But U.S. officials insisted Tuesday that 
all of the other alternatives were worse, 
including continued financial chaos. Mr. 
Ortiz and his aides conceded that they had 
little choiceL 

“Obviously this is not easy,” a senior 
Mexican official said. “The conditions 
Mexico is facing are very difficult But 
there is no other way out.” 

Both U.S. and Mexican officials went 
out of their way to play down aspects of 
the accord that they were concerned could 

See PESO, Page 6 
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Russians digging a grave in a Grozny park. The cease-fire’s end means the trip tn the nearest cemeter y Is top dangerous, 

24,000 Chechen Civilian Toll Reported 


By Alessandra Stanley 

New York Times Service 


MOSCOW —As Russian fences intensi- 
fied attacks Tuesday on rebel troops in 
Chechnya, a preliminary report by Presi- 
dent Boris N. Yeltsin’s commission on 
human rights suggested that as many as 
24,400 tivmans have died since the bloody 
war in the separatist republic began on 
Dec. 11. 

But the figure — so high that the re- 
searcher who came up with it likened the 
Chechen conflict to the slaughter of Polish 
civilians during World War 11 — was ques- 


tioned even by the head of the human 
rights commission, Sergei A. Kovalev. *T 
can’t say yet whether it is 12,000 or 
30,000,” Mr. Kovalev said in an interview. 
“All I can say for now is that the number is 
in the terns of thousands.” 

Explaining that the figure was a prelimi- 
nary estimate based on interviews with 500 
Chechen refugees in neighboring Ingushe- 
tia, Mr. Kovalev said that the final tally 
would have to take account of additional 
surveys of other refugee groups. 

But be did not repudiate the report’s 
early findings, which were obtained by the 
Interfax news, agency. “1 do not think the 
figure will greatly change ” he said. “And 


while the war is still going on society 
should have an idea of the magnitude of 
the death tolL” 

As the report was made public Tuesday, 
Russian forces in Chechnya began a large- 
scale offensive against the separatists, end- 
ing a relative lull in the 10-week-old con- 
flict, the Itar-Tass news agency said. 

The offensive had been widely expected 
after Russian mflitary offiaals pledged to 
crush the rebels following the expiration of 
a four-day cease-fire Sunday night. 

The timing of the human rights report 
was particularly embarrassing for Presi- 

See CHECHNYA, Page 6 


New Terror Wave Hits Austria’s Gypsies 

police are unable, or even unwilling, to 
hah. 


By Alan Cowell 

New York Tima Service 

OBERWART, Austria — There is noth- 
ing much beyond the smudge of the wood 
smoke and the mod of the byways to 
distinguish the Gypsy settlement here, 
where 1 17 people live in 19 boxy homes, 
set apart across the meadows from a small 
town in Austria. 

For two weeks, since a pipe-bomb con- 
cealed in a placard reading “Gypsies Go 
Bade to India” killed four of its people in 
Austria’s worst racial terrorism in 50 years, 
the settlement has come to mean many 
things across this land —not the least the 
fear that a neo-Nazi underground cell has 
embarked on a deadly campaign that the 


' “My fust thought was that it had been 
an execution,” said Stefan Horvath, a 46- 
year-old construction supervisor, recalling 
the moment he discovered the bodies of his 
son and three other men on the road just 
outside the settlement early one Sunday. 
The bomb had been designed to explode at 
chest-height when anybody — an incensed 
Gypsy, for instance — touched the placard 
whose message had been inscribed in the 
ornate lettering of a tombstone. 

That was on Feb. 5. A day later, a 
second bomb, this one disguised as an 
aerosol can, wounded a municipal garbage 
worker in the nearby town of Stinatz, 

Croatian^^air^ie bombhad been left 


AGENDA 


Ecuador and Peru Claim Violations 


QUITO, Ecuador (AP) — Ecuador 
and Peru accused each other of violat- 
ing a week-old truce as international 
observers arrived Tuesday in a disputed 
region to monitor a border war cease- 
fire. ■ ‘ 

Ecuador's president, Six to Dur&n 
Balten, charged that Peru was breaking 
the cease-fire and sending troops into 
Ecuadoran territory. 

He said one Ecuadoran soldier had 


been killed and five wounded Sunday in 
renewed fighting. 

The Peruvian Foreign Ministry said 
Tuesday that Ecuador continued “ha- 
rassment” operations in the area, in- 
cluding moving troops into the disputed 
region, a 100-square-kilometer (40- 
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near a school. “Go Back to Dalmatia.” a 
Croatian region, read a pamphlet left at a 
bus stop in the town. 

Initially, the police here in Oberwart, 
120 kilometers (75 miles) south of Vienna, 
had depicted the killings as accidents, or 
the result of a blood feud, and searched the 
settlement for weapons. “They were trying 
to make the victims into the perpetrators.” 
Mr. Horvath said. 

But when they acknowledged that it bad 
indeed been a deliberate kill mg, Austrians 
were left to contemplate a frightening ac- 
cumulation of bloody acts: a spate of 10 
letter-bombs in December 1993, a 
bomb near a school used by Slovene 
dren in August 1994, and a second spasm 
of letter bombs before elections. A shad- 
owy, neo-Nazi group calling itself the Ba- 
varian Liberation Army has taken respon- 
sibility for the most recent attacks, 

“Everything points to people, on the 
right,” Interior Minister Franz LOschnak 
said in an interview. “We assume from the 
claims of responsibility that these people 
are hostile to foreigners, that they have a 
nationalist orientation.” 

The incidents do not fit with the images 
of hospitality, comfort, and placid pros- 

See AUSTRIA, Page 5 
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Too Mean in Japanese? Try English 


By Nicholas D. Kristof 

New York Times Service 


TOKYO — A century after a famous Japanese scholar 
oposed that the country drop Japanese and switch to 
iglish, it sometimes seems he almost got his way. 


Take the latest plan by the Liberal Democratic Party. The 
party has decided to use the letters JF as its new nickname, 
a pp ar ently in the belief that an En glish nfalmwmi* may be the 
first step to a more sprightly image. So what does JF stand 
for? 
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It is unclear whether the nickname, which is to be formally 
ratified at the party convention next month, will revitalize the 
Liberal Democrats, who have been criticized as corrupt and 
stale after running Japan for almost half a century. Yet there 
is no doubt that however reluctant Japan may sometimes be 
to accept imported cars or rice, it could not be more enthusi- 
astic about absorbing foreign words. 

“Lots of Japanese are interested in new sounds, and they 
find foreign words very fresh and interesting,” said Maki 
Nishinomiya, the chief editor of a popular dictionary of 
foreign words used in Japanese. 

Mr. Nishinomiya inadvertently demonstrated the spread of 
foreign words when he ted a visitor to the conference room for 
an interview. The conference room, at the publishing house 
Sansddo, was being used by someone else, and Mr. Nishino- 
miya scowled and muttered: “batting shi-chatta.” 


Batting? in Japanese, the word batting has been borrowed 
from baseball to describe any conflict or confrontation, as 
when a baiter steps up to the plate. So Mr. Nishinomiya was 
saying there had been a competition for the room, and he had 
lost. 

The newspapers these days are full of references to heaa 
nuudo, from “hair nude.” The term, which refers to photo- 
graphs that show pubic hair, is in the news because the police 
have arrested a magazine publisher for printing particularly 
graphic heaa nuudo photos. 

AD languages borrow foreign words, of course, but Japa- 
nese has gone farther titan most The social critic and cabinet 
minister Arinori Mori even provoked a debate in the 1870s 
when he suggested that Japan abandon Japanese and adopt 
P-n gKsh- 

While the French and some others so m etimes rail at the 
encroachment of English, there seems to be no dispute over 
the growth of foreign words in Japanese. In fact, it may be a 
mistake to think of them as foreign words at all. 

“Pocket is an English word, and bell is an English word, but 
if I say *pocket bell' an English speaker won’t blow what I’m 
speaking about,” noted Shizuka Sakagami, a doctoral student 
at Columbia University who is writing a dissertation on 
foreign words in Japanese. 

Pocket bell is a beeper, “so these are Japanese words, even 
if they <ame from foreign languages,” Ms. Sakagami said. 

Eng lish words are particularly useful when delicate topics 
are broached, because Japanese words often sound too direct. 

“When we're talking about older people, the Japanese ro jin 

See JAPANESE, Page 6 


Balladur Falls 
Sharply in 
Poll Amid 
A Scandal 

Wiretapping Intrigue 
Places Prime Minister 
Behind Socialist Rival 


By Barry James 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Prime Minister Edouard Bal- 
lad ur's campaign for the French presiden- 
cy took a nosedive Tuesday as he slipped 
behind his Socialist opponent in a poll for 
the first time and a senior official implied 
he had lied in a wiretapping scandal. 

The affair also put Interior Minis ter 
Charles Pasqua — Mr. Bahadur's cam- 
paign heavyweight and a key vote-getter 
on the political right — into what sources 
described as an increasingly untenable po- 
sition. 

Mr. Pasqua was the minister ultimately 
responsible for placing a wiretap on the 
relative of a judge who is investigating 
alleged illegal financing of the Rally for 
the Republic, the political party to which 
he and Mr. Balladur belong 

The national director of the judicial po- 
lice, Jacques Franquet, resigned over the 
affair, the first such high-level resignation 
since the force was founded in 1907, and 
Mr. Balladur said he was reviewing the 
entire procedure for emergency wiretaps. 

Mr. Franquet quit after Mr. BaUaduris 
office accused the police of lying to obtain 
permission for the wiretap. Thai took some 
of the heat off Mr. Pasqua, who suggested 
that the affair had been orchestrated by 
the mayor of Paris, Jacques Chirac, a Rally 
for the Republic leader who formerly was 
Mr. Bahadur's mentor and is now a bitter 
rival for the presidency. 

Mr. Balladur tried to brush off the affair 
by saying that it was “no Watergate” that 
the wiretap involved a c riminal matter 
rather thaw an affair of state, and that it 
had been authorized by an independent 
commission that oversees telephone sur- 
veillance. 

But a member of the commission, Ber- 
nard Dcrosier, said Tuesday that he “had 
trouble swallowing” when he heard Mr. 
Balladur claim the commission had al- 
lowed the wiretapping. 

The president of the commissiou, Paul 
Bouchet, said the procedure used by the 
government in obtaining the surveillance 
had been an abuse of procedure. 

Under a 1991 law, wiretaps are autho- 
rized only in emergency cases involving 
state security, terrorism and organized 
crime. Only about 3,000 are authorized a 
year in France. 

Mr. Balladur, having first said he was 
unaware of the wiretap at the time it was 
carried out, and then that it had been 
properly authorized, looked both evasive 
and ineffective. 

As the prime minister's political stock 
fell, Lionel Jospin, the Socialist candidate 
for the presidency, outdistanced Mr. Balla- 
dur for the first time in a public opinion 
pofl. 

The poll put Mr. Jospin ahead both of 
Mr. Balladur and Mr. Chirac in the first 
round of voting on April 23. If no candi- 
date gets a majority in the first round, a 
second-round runoff will be held in May. 

Mr. Bahadur's lead had seemed unas- 
sailable a couple of mouths ago, when be 
successfully directed the storming of an 
airKn er that ha d b ee n hijacked to France 
from Algeriaby Islamic militants. 

The latest scandal, coming on top of the 
resignation of three ministers suspected of 
corruption, has shattered the prime minis- 
ter’s air of impregnability. 

The poll indicated that even though Mr. 
Balladur was likely to beat Mr. Jospin in 
the second round of the election cm May 7, 
it would be by a margin of only 6 percent. 

Accusing everyone of “ganging up on 
me,” Mr. Balladur said the affair was mi- 
nor compared to the “thousands of totally 
illegal wiretaps against politicians ana 
journalists” carried out by President Fran- 

See FRANCE, Page 6 


Belgium Seeks 
Bribery Clues 

Compiltd by Our Stttff From Dapacka 

BRUSSELS — Belgian judicial au- 
thorities investigating a 1988 bribery 
scandal on Tuesday searched the 
home and offices of Karel van Miert, a 
member of the European Commis- 
sion. 

Sources said Willy Claes, the 
NATO secretary-general who has also 
been implicated in the scandal, would 
consult his lawyers before deciding 
whether to open his own home and 
offices to a search. 

Mr. van Miert, who has diplomatic 
immunity, said he had consented to 
the search to clear himself of any sus- 
picion of taking bribes in connection 
with the 1988 purchase of 46 Agusta 
Italian helicopters by the Belgian 
Army for S225 million. 

“I insisted myself that it should 
happen and I told them, ’Just come 
and show up,' ” Mr. van Miert told 
BRTN public radio after investigators 
had searched his office at EU head- 
quarters in central Brussels. 

At the time of the bribery scandal 

See BELGIUM, Page 6 
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Back to the Future/ Asians Take Their Skills Heme 


Professionals Return to High - Tech Powerhouses 


By Ashley Dunn 

New Yor k Times Service 

T WENTY five years after coming to 
the United States Cram Taiwan, Da- 
vid rhiang bad all the trappings of 
the American dream: a job as a jet 
engine engineer, three happy children and a 
home in the suburbs with a station wagon in 
the driveway. 

But for au his achievements, he felt he was 
in a rut — one of hundreds of engineers at 
General Electric Aircraft Engines vying for 
the few promotions that would pop up every 
now and then. 

In the depths of white-collar anxiety, he 
took a trip to Taiwan two years ago and 
discovered that his once struggling country 
was pushing to create an aerospace industry 
of its own. As a Chinese speaker with impec- 
cable high-tech credentials, he was the hottest 
commodity around. 

Within seven months, he had put his brick 
colonial in Cincinnati on the market, packed 
up his family and returned to Taiwan — this 
time on the management fast track at the 
government-sponsored Center for Aviation 
and Space Technology. 

“It's been great so far," said Mr. Cbiang, 
who now supervises 12 engineers working on 
jet engine develop men t. “Of course, there's 
no pLace like the States for living. But here I 
have a good future and it's a warm feeling to 
know that you are working for your own 
country." 

Mr. Chiang is part of a rising homeward 
flow of engineers, scientists and entrepre- 
neurs, following an economic boom in the Far 
East that has transformed countries like In- 
dia, Taiwan and South Korea into high-tech 
powerhouses. 

For years, the best and brightest of Asia 
flocked to the United States to pursue ad- 
vanced degrees and jobs on the cutting edge 
of business, science and technology. 

But with the recession of the last four years 
and the development of high-technology in- 
dustries in Asia rivaling the best of the West, 
a small but significant number of Asian-born 
professionals, from aerospace engineers in 
Los Angeles to financial analysts on Wall 
Street, have begun moving home. 

They are part of a growing emigration 
movement that the U.S. Census Bureau now 


Going Back Home j 

Average number of people coming to { 
the U.S. per year, and foreign-bom 
people leaving the country. 

1.0 million — immigrants 
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David Cbiang, center, having breakfast with his family at a McDonald’s restaurant in Hsin-chu, northern Taiwan. 
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estimates at 195,000 foreign-born Americans 
each year — the highest number since World 
War L 

The number parallels the surge in immigra- 
tion and, demographers say, keenly reflects 
the fluidity of movement in die expanding 
global village, the way people move back and 
forth between countries. 

Many of those returning to Asia, in fact, 
retain their American citizenship or thdr 
green cards as a way of keeping their options 
open. For all intents and purposes, they are 
neither here nor there forever. 

The journey is not always smooth — filled 
with homesickness and sometimes resent- 
ment from co-workers who see them as in- 
truders. Nevertheless, from computer pro- 
grammers in Bangalore, known as the Silicon 
Valley of India, to aerospace engineers in 
Taiwan's high-technology city, Hsin-chu, the 
returning expatriates have found their home- 
lands bursting with new enterprises and opti- 
mism. 

I N Taiwan, the high-tech migration is 
being called the rencai hitiliu, literally 
the “return flow of human talent-" But 
for the thousands of American-trained 
scientists, weaned on late-night pizza at the 
computer center and shopping at the mall, it's 
called the reverse brain drain. 

“It’s not just Taiwan, but the whole of Asia 
is developing so fast," said Li Chen-ching. 
director of cultural affairs for the Taipei Eco- 
nomic and Cultural Representative Office, 
which serves as Taiwan's embassy in the 
United States. “People know that the future is 
in the Far East" 

When David Chiang left Taiwan in 1978 to 
study at the University of Cincinnati, there 
was little opportunity in his native land for a 
young engineer with an advanced degree. 

Taipei was still a steaming city known for 
cheap clothes and cut-rate electronics; the 
prestigious National Tsing Hua University 
was surrounded by rice paddies and rural 
villages. 

A majority of his classmates left for the 
United States after graduation and few re- 


turned after receiving degrees in advanced 
fields like avionics and computer design. 

Like many students who came to the Unit- 
ed States, Mr. Chiang always wanted to re- 
turn home to be with his parents and have his 
children grow up among Chinese, although he 
knew there was no place he could put his 
advanced skills to work. 

It was only two years ago that he realized 
how much his homeland had changed. 
Around his alma mater in Hsinrchu, a sprawl- 
ing new technology and industrial park had 
risen out of the fields. Scattered through the 
park were tennis courts, swimming pools, new 
condominiums with ail die modem conve- 
niences and even a biHngual school for the 
children of the returning engineers. 

He got an interview with the Center for 
Aviation and Space Technology and on re- 
turning home weighed his chances of advanc- 
ing at General Electric against moving into 
management in Taiwan. 

In Taiwan, be saw a new industry sprouting 
and sensed the opportunities before him. 
With aD the aerospace cutbacks in the United 
States, he jumped at the chance to go home, 
even at a 30 percent pay cut. 

“The best part is that we can spend all our 
weekends with my parents and my wife's 
parents," he said. 

The growth of opportunities in Asia has 
even attracted a small number of engineers 
and scientists from those who were bom in 
Asia but grew up in the United States. They 
are far less emotionally attached to Asia than 
their parents’ generation, but have been 
drawn home by the opportunities available to 
them. 

Min Choi, a 32-year-old financing special- 
ist, came to New York from South Korea with 
his family in 1976, when he was 12. He went 
to high school in Queens and later got a 
degree in economics from Rutgers University. 

But after working as a commodity credit 
analyst for Lehman Brothers and an assistant 
manager at the Bank of Seoul in New York, 
he decided to trade his American comforts for 
the harsh life of a hoesowan, a Korean compa- 
ny man. 


Even with a 40 percent pay cut, he is happy 
with his decision. “Five to eight years down 
the line is where Tm looking,'’ he said “It's a 
great adventure, that's for sure." 

What has been hardest for Mr. Choi is 
ada p tin g to a society that is, in many ways, 
foreign to him. He quickly shed his flashy 
Wall Street cuff links, fancy ties and suspend- 
ers for plain dark business suits. He embraced 
the South Korean corporate work schedule of 
six days a week, 12 hours a day with weekly 
late-night drinking binges with fellow execu- 
tives. 

Denny Ko, the president of a high-tech 
consulting and investment concern in Tor- 
rance, California, said that adapting to Asian 
business culture is difficult, even for those 
who grew up in Asia. 

Mr. Ko was recruited three-and-a-half 
years ago to start the national Taiwan Aero- 
space Carp. He seemed to be the perfect 
match — he had grown up in Taiwan, had a 
doctorate in aeronautical engineering from 
the California Institute of Technology and 
had successfully formed several high-tech 
businesses in Taiwan and the United States. 

B UT before the end of his first year on 
the job he began to understand the 
vast differences in culture between 
Taiwan and the United States. 
Executives said nothing in meetings; de- 
bate was virtually unheard of. Business was 
often conducted in private, in contrast to the 
boisterous meetings in America. 

He also sensed a simmering resentment 
from co- workers that an outsider from Amer- 
ica had been put in charge. After two years, 
his contract with Taiwan Aerospace expired 
and he went home to California. 

“Even though you are Chinese and you 
speak Chinese and read Chinese, your work 
and social experience is all American,” Mr. 
Ko said. “It just got to the point where I 
couldn’t get anything done. It was a mess and 
I had to walk away.” 

The biggest problems in adapting to a new 
culture have been experienced by the chil- 
dren, some of whom do not speak their par- 
ents' native lang u a ge . 
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By Tim Golden 

New York Tina Service 

MEXICO CITY — Contra- 
dicting the government’s asser- 
tion that it carefully respected 
the law in its offensive against 
peasant rebels in the southern 
state of Chiapas, an official hu- 
man-rights commission bas 
confirmed that at least some 
captured rebels had been tor- 
tured. 

The conclusion of the gov- 
ernment’s own ombudsman's 
agency, the National Commis- 
sion of Human Rights, added to 
a series of questions that have 
surfaced in recent days about 
military and police conduct in 
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the takeover of former rebel ar- 
eas that began on Feb. 9. 

Despite a pledge by President 
Ernesto Zedillo Pence de L6on 
last week to halt the offensive in 
the region, army patrols have 
moved deeper into areas for- 
merly controlled by the rebels. 
In a statement published on 
Monday, the insurgents insisted 
again that government forces 
must withdraw to their earlier 
positions before new peace 
talks can begin. 

Officials have also given con- 
tradictory accounts of how the 
government treated captured 
rebels and how it gathered the 
intelligence with which it 
moved against the Zapatista 
National Liberation Army. 

In particular, doubts have 
arisen about a man described 
by the Secretariat of Govern- 
ment, Mexico's interior minis- 
try, as a turncoat rebel com- 
mander who provided crucial 
information about his former 
comrades, their sources of fi- 
nancing, and their ties to the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

A ministry official said last 
week that the man was in custo- 
dy in Mexico’s highest-security 
prison, which the ministry con- 


trols. But the man's family says 
he was abducted and has not 
been heard from since, and the 
Mexican attorney general, An- 
tonio Lozano, confirmed on 
Monday that the man had never 
been jailed or even charged. 

In Mexico City, government 
officials are continuing work on 
an amnesty law that is supposed 
to make it possible for rebel 
leaders who now face charges of 
terrorism and sedition to join in 
peace talks with the govern- 
ment Yet even as the threat of 
military confrontation in Chia- 
pas has receded, political ten- 
sions in the state seem to grow. 

On Sunday, in the Chiapas 
city of San Oist6bal de las Ca- 
sas, demonstrators de ma ndi n g 
the removal of the liberal Ro- 
man Catholic bishop, Samuel 
Ruiz Garda, attacked support- 
ers of the bishop outside his 
16th-century cathedral. Mexi- 
can newspapers reported doz- 
ens of people injured. 

According to many reports 
from the region, army soldiers 
have moved deeper into areas 
formerly controlled by the in- 
surgents. And while there was 
no evidence that the troops 


As Deal With PLO 
Falters, Israeli Left 
Is Losing Steam 


By Clyde Haberman 

New York Times Service 

JERUSALEM — When Isra- 
el and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization shook hands at 
the While House in September 
1993, the Israeli left was eu- 
phoric. After years of wander- 
ing in the political wilderness, 
the leftists thought that their 
agenda was about to be real- 
ized. 

The government recognized 
the PLO, declared its readiness 
for territorial compromise in 
the Gaza Strip and the West 
Bank and accepted the concept 
that Palestinians would govern 
themselves. No doubt there 
would be more to come, many 
thought, including a disman- 
tling of Israeli settlements in the 
temtories and — who knew? — 
maybe the rise of an indepen- 
dent Palestinian state. 

But since Palestinian self-rule 
got going in Gaza and Jericho 
last May, the Israeli- PLO deal 
has basically stopped in its 
tracks, a victim of suicide 
bombings and political stale- 
mate. 

Among Israel’s leftists, vindi- 
cation has turned to frustration. 
With a sense of lost hope, they 
are asking themselves what 
went wrong and whether there 
is stfll a way for them to kick the 
lur ching negotiations with the 
PLO in the direction they want. 

Wearily, some have conclud- 
ed that they lack the power to 
do much, especially when many 
in Israel accuse the left of bear- 
ing indirect responsibility for 
the latest wave of terrorism. 
Others argue that if ever there 
was a rime for boldness, this is 
it, and that they should press 
harder than ever for expanded 
Palestinian authority. 

There is, at the same time, 
concern about inning too hard 
on a sympathetic government 
and resentment that those in 
power take leftist support for 
granted. 

“It took us a while to see that 
this government was not doing 
what it said It would do, on 
settlements and other issues,” 
said Tsali Reshef, a leader of 
Peace Now, a prominent anti- 
settlement group. 

As prace talks stumble along, 
the political tide in Israel his 
shifted relentlessly to the right, 
which never wanted to deal 
with the PLO in the first place. 
Opinion polls indicate that if 
the national elections scheduled 
for next year were held now, the 
Likud Party and its natural al- 
lies on the right would easily 
displace the Labor Party of 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
and its more leftist partner, 
MeretZ- 

In Israel, left and right are 
not usually tied to social and 
economic policies, as elsewhere. 
Here, definitions tend to boil 
down to a basic question; are 
you prepared to tear down set- 


tlements and negotiate away 
territories to the Arabs? If me 
answer is yes, you are on to 
left. If no, your line forms on 

* BySbis standard, Israel has 
its most left-leaning govern- 
ment in the country s tostoiy. 
But it is hardly a pack of wild- 
eyed radicals. Some leftist 
members sound more and more 
centrist every day Envi- 
ronment Minister Yossi Sand 
rfthe Meretz bloc, who was 
once ready to give up tom 
West ttanit and now acknowl- 
edges that Israel may end up 
annexing some parts. 

But Israeli leftists, more con- 
spicuously than rightists, still 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

come in all ideological shapes 
and sizes. 

They include moderates tike 
Foreign Minister Shimon Peres, 
who says ^settlers may stay 
where they are and who wants 
an ill-defined federation be- 
tween the Palestinians and Jor- 
dan. They also include Uri Av- 
nery, a writer whose far- left 
Peace Bloc demands that Israeli 
settlers leave the temtories and 
advocates a Palestinian state in 
territories captured by Israel in 
the 1967 Middle East war. 

Overlooking such subtleties, 
the right asserts that Mr. Rabin 
has been taken over by the left 
— made a mental captive, Sven- 
gali- style, by the lutes of Mr. 
Peres. 

Indeed, in the last year or two 
the prime minister has begun 
saving thing s be never bad be- 
fore — for example, that the 
root of Israel’s troubles is its 
domination of another people 
and that its salvation lies in dis- ' 
en gaging from the Palestinians, 
something many leftists had 
been saying for years. 

But a prisoner of the left? Mr. 
Rabin aides wave off the idea, 
and so do ardent leftists. 

“No one is leading Rabin," 
said Yad Dayan, a Labor mem- 
ber of Parliament who visited 
the PLO leader, Yasser Arafat, 
when such meetings were 
against the law here. If any- 
thing. she added, “1 think he’s 
disgusted with us on the left.” 

Yet the fact that there is an 
agreement between Israd and 
the PLO shows that the left has 
had an impact, Ms. Dayan said. 

■ Rabin Annoys Partners 

Mr. Rabin angered the dov- 
ish Meretz party, his key coali- 
tion partner for Middle East 
peace moves, by naming men 
from his own Labor Party on 
Tuesday as caretakers for two 
vacant ministries, Reuters re- 
ported from Jerusalem. 

Leaders of Meretz, whose 
votes are crucial to Mr. Rabin’s 
razor-thin majority in Parlia- 
ment, hinted at a cabinet crisis 
if Mr. Rabin did not “adequate- 
ly compensate” the party. 


were doing more than patrol- 
ling, the redeployments were 
seen by critics as violating Mr. 
Zedillo's public orders to the 
army last week “not to carry out 
any action that could provoke 
confrontations.” 

In its fust comprehensive re- 
port since the offensive began, 
the National Commission of 
Human Rights largely failed to 
confirm earlier allegations by 
human rights groups and the 
Zapatistas of abuses by the 
army in its occupation of the 
rebel zones. 


German Terrorist Free 
After 17 Years in Jail 

The Associated Pros 

HAMBURG — Christine 
Kuby, a member, of the Red 
Army Faction who was serving 
a life sentence for attempted 
murder, was released Tuesday 
on health grounds after 17 years 
in prison. 

Miss Kuby, 38. had spinal 
surgery a few months ago. She 
was the second member of the 
terrorist group to be released in 
three months. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 
Report of Cholera in Bali Is Denied 

JAKARTA — Indonesian hotels and restaurants on Bali have 
denied reports of a cholera outbreak on the island, accusing 
jealous tour operators of concocting the story, an official said. 

Tommy Raka, chairman of the Bali chapter of Indonesia's hotel 
and restaurant association, said there was no such outbreak on the 
island, which attracts thousands of tourists each month. “As far as 
I know there is no cholera outbreak here. That story is probably 
blown up by foreign tour operators which are jealous of Bali’s 
promising tourism," Mr. Raka said from the island’s capital, 
Denpasar. 

Offidals in Bali said they were investigating reports that 17 
Japanese tourists came down with suspected cholera in the first 
two weeks of February. The An Lara news agency reported over the 
weekend that Japanese newspapers had suggested an outbreak of 
cholera on the island. (Reuters) 

After an eight-year gap, Australia's state-owned airline, Qantas, 
will resume direct flights between Sydney and Beijing neat month, 
an airline spokesman announced. (Reuters) 

Tokyo’s sky-high taxi fares are about to get even higher, with a 
minimum fare of 650 yen ($6.65) to go into effect next month. The 
average 9.4 percent increase, approved Tuesday by the Transport 
Ministry, is the first since May 1992. (AP) 

The Swiss government said it planned to raise the price of 
gasoline by 15 centimes a titer for about 20 years to Finance the ' 
diggin g of two new Alpine tunnels, rejecting suggestions that one ■ 
tunnel to ease access to the Italian border could suffice. Currently ‘ 
gasoline costs 1.18 Swiss francs, or about $1.58, per liter. ! 

(Bloomberg) ' 
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CIA’s Spies Move to Capture Friends on Capitol Hill 


By Tim Weiner 

New it >rk Times Serriir 


WASHINGTON — The CIA has 
given i ls covert operators many lough 
tasks over the years: recruiting agents 
inside the Soviet Union, stealing se- 
crets from terrorists. Now the clandes- 
tine service of the CIA has a new 
mission: winning friends and influenc- 
ing people in Congress. 

A message to the CIA’s spies went 
out this month on the intelligence 
agency's internal computer bulletin 
board from the top levels of the direc- 
torate of operations. It asked everyone 
to list people in Congress with whom 
they had “personal lies’* or a “working 
relationship,” in on effort to help the 
directorate improve its standing on 
Capitol Hill. 

The message has been criticized as 
an inappropriate attempt at lobbying. 
The effort to win allies on Capitol Hill 
comes after one of the worst years in 
the CIA's history. 


Morale ai the agency sank to rock 
bottom after the arrest a year ago of 
Aldrich Hazen Ames, a 31 -year em- 
ployee of the CIA's directorate of op- 
erations and, for nine of those years, a 
mole for Moscow. 

R. James Woolsey Jr., then the di- 
rector of central intelligence, blamed 
Mr. Ames's ability to avoid detection 
on an inbred and insular mentality at 
the agency, and he vowed to “change 
the culture" of the organization. But lie 
resigned in December, leaving the 
agency rudderless. This month. Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton nominated Michael 
C.P. Carns. a retired air force general, 
to succeed Mr. Woolsey. 

The computer message, reflecting 
the covert operators’ belief that they 
are the heart and soul of the CIA, said 
that “the agency's standing with the 
Congress is linked inextricably to the 
Hill's view of the directorate of opera- 
tions." Therefore, it continued, “it is 
imperative to engage members in a 


variety of initiatives" to improve the 
agency's reputation. 

“A noi-u>be-undercs.ij mated factor 
in our engagement of members is the 
personal one," it said. “Many of you 
have established mutually respectful 
relationships with congressional mem- 
bers." while “others have school or 
family ties." 

The goal, according to the message, 
was “to insure that we communicate 
an accurate portrayal of significant on- 
going activities- — both positive and 
negative — as well as articulate our 
vision for the future ” 

The message was a snapshot of the 
mood within the CIA’s covert opera- 
tions branch, conveying its urgent de- 
sire to win new allies. The coven oper- 
ators, about 6,000 employees, most of 
whom work overseas while spying for 
the United Slates, remain a proud elite 
within Lhe CIA. 

They say they are misunderstood by 
Congress and defamed by the news 
media as hard-drinking cowboys adrift 


in the post-Cold War world. And. as a 
presidential commission and the con- 
gressional intelligence committees 
study the future of the CIA. the covert 
operators think they need to shore up 
their standing in Washington. 

A copy of the message, whose au- 
thenticity was confirmed by the agen- 
cy, was provided by u person who 
believed it constituted an improper 
lobbying effort. 

Federal employees are prohibited 
from lobbying Congress or spending 
the money Congress gives them on 
publicity or propaganda. But that pro- 
hibition is mainly observed in the 
breach. Every federal agency, includ- 
ing the CIA. has an office of congres- 
sional affairs and seeks to promote its 
goals. 

A CIA spokesman, who refused to 
allow his name to be used, said the 
program described in the message was 
intended as an educational effort, not 
a lobbying campaign. 

He said the coven employees be- 


lieved the effort was needed to supple- 
ment the work of the agency's congres- 
sional liaison officers, who represent 
the CIA in its dealings with Congress. 

Some familiar with the agency's re- 
lations with Congress disagreed.' 

“The CIA’s directorate of opera- 
tions would be better advised to im- 
prove its reputation and standing by 
real performance, instead of attempt- 
ing to rely on factors like personal, 
school or family ties,” said Senator 
Arlen Specter, Republican of Pennsyl- 
vania and chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence. 

“The}/ are really looking for influ- 
ence aside from the mems of their 
work,” Mr. Specter said of the covert 
operators. “It's just not appropriate. 
And I think that when they say that 
they want to convey information 
which is positive or negative, they're 
being very disingenuous. They're obvi- 
ously not looking to convey informa- 
tion that portrays the agency- in a nega- 
tive light. 
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Fire fighters inspecting the burned-oat hoik of the tour bus that burst into flames across from the White House. 

Away From Politics 


• A tour bus broke down and caught fire 
across the street from the White House, 
but there were no injuries and no threat 
to the president Witnesses said the bus 
pulled to the side of the road, apparently 
leaking transmission fluid, then a few 
minutes later burst into flames. (AP) 

• The Supreme Court win hear an appeal 
of a ruling that declared unconstitutional 
Colorado’s anti-gay rights amen d m ent 
The justices agreed to review a Colorado 
Supreme Court decision last year that 
the measure denied gay people equal 
protection under the law. The ruling re- 
jected Colorado's argument that the 


amendment was a valid exercise of state 
power, lhe justices will hear arguments 
during the term that starts in October, 
with a decision likely in 1996. (Reuters) 

• A man whose name appears on a U.S. 

government list of possible unindicted 
co-conspirators in the trial of a group of 
Muslim fiifldatpnntalis is charged with 
{dotting to bomb U.S. landmarks was 
arrested on firearms charges. Yahya Abu 
Ubaidah Muhammad was charged in a' 
newly unsealed three-count indictment 
Federal prosecutors would not give fur- 
ther details. (Reuters) 

• Florida plans to file a $14 bflKoo law- 
suit against the UJS. tobacco industry for 
medical costs paid by taxpayers for treat- 
ment of smoking-related illnesses, state 


officials said. The Florida law under 
which the lawsuit is to be filed allows the 
state to seek triple damages, which could 
increase die final outcome to neatly $45 
billion if the lawsuit were successful 
Minnesota and Mississippi have already 
filed lawsuits against the tobacco indus- 
try to recoup taxpayers’ health-care 
costs. Florida has assembled an army of 
private product liability attorneys to 
han dle its case: ’ ■; (Reuters) 

• Samuel Hawkins, who was convicted of 
murdering a 1 9-year-old pregnant wom- 
an and a 1 2-year-old girl ana of 40 rapes 
in three stales, was put to death by lethal 
injection in Texas’s seventh execution 
tins year audits 9 2d since 1976, when the 
U.S. Supreme Court allowed stales to 
reinstitute the death penalty. (AFP) 


A Political Struggle 
On Stealing an Issue 

Which Party Owns Crime? 


By Katharine Q. Seelye 

New York Tmuts Sen ice 

WASHINGTON — Most 
Americans think that having 
more police officers on the 
streets is a good way to fight 
crime. So do most police offi- 
cers and both political parties. 
So why, in the recent House 
debate over crime legislation, 
did the matter of providing 
more police become the central 
dispute and the magnet that 
drew President Bill Clinton’s 
first explicit threat of a veto? 

The basic dynamic driving 
the legislation that emerged 
from the House last week was 
this: Mr. Clinton and the Dem- 
ocrats swiped the crime issue 
from the Republicans. Then the 
Republicans got it back, not by 
any bold move but by relentless 
criticism of the 1994 anti-crime 
legislation. With the November 
elections having left the Demo- 
crats in disarray on virtually ev- 
ery front, the president now 
finds himself fighting desper- 
ately to reclaim die issue. 

Tony Blankley, press secre- 
tary for Newt Gingrich, the 
House speaker, summed up the 
Democrats’ situation by quot- 
ing an old American position 
on the •Panama- Canal: “You 
can’t take it from us because we 
stole it fair and square." 

Never mind that many crimi- 
nologists believe that crime 
cannot be fought with federal 
legislation. Never mind that 
previous efforts from Washing- 


Fear Republicans, the crime 
issue has been theirs almost by 
birthright. It was only when a 
Democratic candidate forp resi- 
dent finally said, as Mr. Clinton 
did in 1992, that he favored the 
death penalty that the Republi- 
cans began to lose their grip on 
the issue. 

PubHc-opinion polls in Janu- 
ary 1994 showed crime overtak- 
ing the economy as the biggest 
perceived problem facing the 
nation. And for the first time, 
voters thought Democrats and 
Republicans could handle it 
equally welL 

ginc*» then, the president has 
signed into law some popular 
crime-fighting measures, these 
include a ban on assault weap- 
ons and a three-strikes-and- 
you’re-out provision that im- 
poses life sentences on 
criminals convicted of a federal 
crime after two previous con- 
victions. 

The Republicans, who can 
read polls as well as anyone, did 
not challenge either the ban or 
the three-strikes proposal in 
their “Contract With America," 
the 1994 campaign manifesto 
that was written largely by Mr. 
Gingrich. 

Nor did the contract directly 
challen ge another major ele- 
ment of last year’s anti-crime 
law — a Clinton pledge to put 
100,000 additional police offi- 
cers on the street. 

The contract’s main thrust on 
crime was to build more pris- 
ons, make prisoners serve long- 
er sentences, prevent criminals 


ton have generally been consid- er sentences, pre 
ered -ineffective. from getting off on techmcah- 

ties and cut the prevention 


Pentagon Urges High - Tech Revolution in Warfare 


By Bradley Graham 

Washington Pon Service 


WASHINGTON — On the U.S. Navy’s drawing 
board is a next-generation missile capable of being 
retargeted in flight based on intelli g e n ce from the 
battlefield. The air force is already experimenting with 
an imag in g system that could provide continuous 
intelligence about targets on the ground to pilots in 
their cockpits. 

And the army thinks it may have found a way to 
outdo CNN in obtaining instant, from- th e-scene pic- 
tures: Miniature video cameras were recently fitted on 
the rifles of several soldiers in Haiti, enabling them to 
broadcast live images back to headquarters — and 
even by satellite to the Pentagon — erf any action they 
might see. 

As new technologies tumble into use by U.S. sol- 
diers, Pentagon leaders have begun pressing the point 
that all the gee- whiz gadgetiy and digital displays 
amount to more than incremental advances in the way 
America fights. 

With growing emphasis, the department's top civil- 
ian and military officials are championing the notion 
that the United Stales is in one of those rare historical 
periods when revolutions happen in bow wars are. 
fought and how branches of the military are organized. 

The revolution derives not from any single inven- 
tion or idea, the argument goes, but from a range of 


rapidly developing technologies that involve more 
powerful sensors and computers, radar-evading tech- 


nology, precision-guided munitions and fiber-optic 
ffnnfr it|n|fa| tinns systems. 

To make full use of these technologies — and defend 
U.S. forces against potential adversaries that may 
acquire some of the same capabilities — the military 
services are being urged to move away from the notion 
of fighting in relatively large, sluggish and easily de- 
tectable land ar mies and aircraft carrier fleets. 

iTictearij advantage on the future battlefield, it is 
said, will fall to smaller, more mobile military units 
that rely on stealth technology and electronic warfare 
to evade enemies. 

In this vision, soldiers will be able to draw intelli- 
gence about their adversaries quickly and directly 
from continually updated electronic displays, then fire 
weapons from over the horizon without ever having io 
get dose to targets. . . 

Joint task forces will blur present-day distinctions 
among the army, navy, air force and Marines and will 
survive cm logistical support systems much leaner than 
existing ones. 

The Gulf War, which had “smart" bombs dropping 
down chimneys. Stealth aircraft eluding radar detec- 
tion and an airborne tracking system scouting Iraqi 
positions, “showed a. snapshot of this revolution in 
progress,” General John M. Shalikashvili. chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, told House and Senate 
committees in written remarks earlier this month. 

Talk of dramatic change like this tends to be met 
with skepticism by the uniformed proprietors of the 
individual military services, who are having enough 


trouble adjusting to smaller budgets and fewer sol- 
diers. 

While the service chiefs have expressed interest in 
studying the implications of the new technologies, they 
have sounded cautious about the pace and prospects 
for chan ge and often argue for not losing sight of more 
immediate d emands , such as coping with decidedly 
low-tech players in Haiti and Bosnia. 

Their budgets remain dominated by traditional sys- 
tem 5 such as aircraft carriers, destroyers, jet fighters 
and tanks. 

But General Shalikas hvili and Defense Secretary 
W illiam J. Perry have become believers in the new 
revolution, and their deputies — Admiral William 
Owens, vice chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
John M. Deutch, deputy defease secretary — are 
leading the campaign to effect changes in the opera- 
tional concepts ana organizational structures of the 
armed forces. 

“We’re at a sort of watershed time to think about the 
way we go about conducting our missions," Admiral 
Owens said in an interview. 

Five task forces were set up last year to brainstorm 
about the long-tom effects of what the Pentagon has 
dubbed the "Revolution in Military Affairs." The task 
forces are to report to Mr. Deutch next month. 

Still, reinforcing a kind of “ ni-beiieve-i t- when- 1 - 
see-ii attitude" among many in the Pentagon is a 
reluctance to tamper with a UJS. military that now 
ranks as the best in the world, particularly since no one 
can clearly define the future threat 
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More Doctors Are Found 
To Be Pulling the Ping 

A survey erf 879 intensive care doc- 
tors shows that virtually all have with- 
drawn or withheld life-sustaining 
treatment and that they often do so 
without the knowledge or consent of 
patients or their families. 

The study’s authors, who practice at 
the University of Pennsylvania, say 
the new data show how pervasive is 
the current practice of not prolonging 
medical intervention beyond the point 
of futility. 

The once-prevalent notion that 

many people end their lives as pris- 
oners or the intensive care unit," is 
passe, said Dr. David Asch, who led 
the study. “Most of the conflicts I ve 
seen are of the other kind — - when the 
care team believes enough is enough 
and the patient or family wants care 
continued." 


Almost a quarter of the intensive- 
care physicians said they had with- 
drawn life-sustaining treatment with- 
out the consent of the patient or 
family. An additional 12 percent said 
they withdrew such care without die 
knowledge of the patient or family. 
And 3 percent said they did so over 
the objections of patient or family. 

This trend “might be troubling," 
said Dr. Asch. But he added: “Per- 
haps this is a good thing, that physi- 
cians act like medical professionals, 
bringing their own values to Lhe table, 
rather Than like medical technicians, 
doing whatever they are told." 


Short Takes 

Ice that buns? Yes, and so much of 
it that it could meet U.S. natural gas 
needs for decades. But scientists have 
yet to figure out how to mine it with- 
out causing an environmental disas- 
ter. Methane trapped in the pores of 
ice forms a frozen compound called 
mi! hydrate. Vasi deposits are held at 
high pressure 1,500 feel (400 meters) 
under the ocean floor on continental 
shelves around .the world. By some 
estimates, twice as. much carbon ener- 


gy is contained in gas hydrate as in all 
fossil fuels combined. Harvesting that 
energy bonanza may be one of the 
great engineering challenges of the 
age, a panel of experts said this week 
at a meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 

At the same meeting, tlx: invention 
of horseback riding was traced to the 
Ukraine of about 6,000 years ago, 
when somebody stuck a piece of bone 
in the mouth of a horse, attached a 
bridle, sat astride the animal and rode 
off. That’s the conclusion of David 
Anthony, an anthropologist at 
Hartwick College in Oneonta, New 
York. He searched for the origins of 
horsemanship by studying marks on 
the teeth of ancient horses in museums 
around the world. He found that un- 
der ah electron microscope, the use erf 
a bit placed in the teeth oi horses left a 
distinctive mark on them. 

The risk of (Erorce or separation 
goes up for young couples if they live 
in an area with plenty of unmarried 
and available men or women, accord- 
ing to a study by researchers at the 
State University of New York at Al- 


bany. The study dealt with non-Hi s- 
paxuc white people in their 20s, young 
enough that they hod been married a 
relatively short time. The early years 
of marriage bring Lhe highest risk of 
divorce. 

The L Magnin retail clothing outlet 
on Union Square in San Francisco 
gave away the store last week and the 
place was jammed. Everything was 
free — clothing, light fixtures, carpets, 
chairs, shelves, signs. Executives had 
tried drastic markdowns before giving 
up and posting a sign, “Everything in 
the Store Is Free." Gladys Smith 
snatched some buttons she found on 
the floor of the dress department. 
Mary Price removed two strands of 
twinkling lights from a plastic Christ- 
mas tree. A man named Ben was pull- 
ing brass letters off the mezzanine 
wall. The letters had once spelled 
“Beauty Salon." Ben took the B. the E 
and the N. Laurie Gordon opened a 
drawer and found a sales clerk's old 
clipboard. She grabbed it. “My father, 
Jules, always told me that you can go 
anywhere in the world if you’re carry- 
ing a clipboard," she said. 

International Herald Tribune 


grams that Democrats had 
stuffed into last year’s bill. 

While there are deep philo- 
sophical differences between 
the parties over how to fight 
crime, Republicans in the 
House did not really object to 
the Democrats' desire to hire 
more police officers. Indeed, 
the contract called for "addi- 
tional law enforcement,*’ an ac- 
knowledgment that this was a 
good idea. 

But they saw the president's 
pledge for 100,000 new officers 
as dishonest, saying the bill 
would not come dose to paying 
for that many and would pro- 
vide communities with only 

seed money for five years. 

So money for police and pre- 
vention last year was collapsed 
into a lump sum of $10 billion 
over five years for local commu- 
nities to fight crime any way 
they deemed fit, including Lhe 
hiring of more police officers. 

Over the last two weeks, this 
provision became the most con- 
tentious in the new crime bill 

“They run an administration 
by survey research," said Bill 
Mclnturff, a Republican poll- 
ster. And the research snows 
that governors, mayors and vot- 
ers believe that more police offi- 
cers on the beat, along with 
keeping criminals in prison for 
their full sentences, is the most 
effective way to fight crime.” 

Haitians to Hold 
General Elections 

Reuters 

PORT-AU-PRINCE. Haiti 
— Four months after President 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide was re- 
stored to power, Haiti’s provi- 
sional electoral council has 
called for general elections in 
June. 

The first round or voting will 
be held June 4, with runoffs for 
any undecided parliamentary 
seats set for June 25, the council 
said. The entire 83 seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies and two- 
thirds of the 27 seats in the 
Senate will be contested, as well 
as nearly 2J200 state and local 
elected posts. 

The elections are a major test 
of the growth of democracy in 
Haiti since the OcL 15 return of 
Mr. Aristide after three years of 
military rule. Mr. Aristide was 
returned to power with the aid 
of U.S.-led multinational 
troops. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
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Mr. Clinton checking the board at the Georgetown- 
Vifianova basketball game in Landover, Mary land. The 
president's alma mater beat favored Villanova, 77-52. 

Education-Labor Merger Proposed 

WASHINGTON — Terrel Bell was on the way to a State of 
the Union address by Ronald Reagan more than a decade ago 
when he received a lesson in relativity. His car phone rang and 
the president’s chief of staff told Mr. Bell, who was the 
secretary of education, to turn back and head home. 

Someone had realized that it was not the practice to have 
the entire cabinet in one place because of the question of 
succession. “And I ranked dead last," Mr. Bell said. 

Since its creation under President Jimmy Carter in 1980, 
the Department of Education has had an awkward existence 
as a bureaucracy under constant fire. Republicans perceived 
it as a political payoff to the National Education Association, 
a huge union that historically — and often energetically — 
has thrown its support behind the Democrats. 

Now, the House speaker, Newt Gingrich, Republican of 
Georgia, and a handful of other powerful Republicans have 
renewed the call to eliminate the department. 

“People were always asking me if l thought we even needed 
the department," said William J. Bennett, an education secre- 
tary under Mr. Reagan. “I often told them, 7*10.’ ” 

The department's primary duty is the distribution of about 
$30 billion a year in loans and grants through 240 programs. 

It also sets education policy guides and goals and oversees 
college accrediting agencies. If the department was eliminat- 
ed, its critics concede, many of its duties would have to be 
taken over by other agencies. 

Conservatives assailed the way the agency carried out its 
civil rights duties, contending that it followed a liberal agen- 
da. 

This week. Representative Steven Gunderson, Republican 
of Wisconsin, introduced legislation to merge the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Education. Such a move would eliminate 
education’s separate cabinet rank, bring schools and job 
tr aining under one department and the United States in line 
with scores of other countries. (NYT) 

Strike Replacement Ban Expected 

BAL HARBOUR, Florida — Vice President Al Gore has 
told leaders of the AFL-CIO that the president will sign an 
executive order banning the use of replacement workers by 
federal contractors in labor strikes. 

Mr. Gore announced the action at a closed -door meeting 
here with members of the federation's executive council. Both 
AFL-CIO and a dminis tration officials said after the meeting 
that details of the order were still being worked out by the 
administration. 

If issued, the executive order would apply to all Fortune 
500 companies as well as many other corporations, adminis- 
tration trffidals said. 

Organized labor has failed to win passage of legislation 
banning the use of permanent replacement workers during 
strikes, and victory in a Republican Congress seems unlikely. 

Mr. Gore also told the labor leaders Monday that President 
Bill Clinton would veto any Republican-paired legislation to 
repeal the Davis- Bacon Act and the Service Contract Act, 
which set prevailing wages for federal contracts in the con- 
struction and service industries. 

Legally, there is some question about the expected execu- 
tive order. The current law permitting the. use of permanent 
replacement workers was a result of a Supreme Court decision 
dating to the 1930s. 

Mr. Gore also said the president would veto pending 
legislation to repeal the current labor law ban on shop-floor 
committees unilaterally set up by employers. Labor law bans 
such cooperative groups unless employees are allowed to pick 
their own members. 

An administration source said Monday that the executive 
order would be used to adjust the federal procurement pro- 
cess. not labor laws, to avoid a constitutional challenge. 

Mr. Gore did not give a specific timetable for issuing the 
order. (WP) 

Clinton to Make First Canada Visit 

OTTAWA — Mr. Clinton will make his first official trip to 
Canada this week, but the visit was not expected to yield 
much more than an affirmation of the sunny relations be- 
tween the neighboring countries. 

Canada’s U.S. ambassador, Raymond Chr&tien, said the 
main goal of the visit, set for Thursday and Friday, was to 
“celebrate an absolutely incredible partnership between two 
countries." 

Indeed, Canada and the United States enjoy the largest 
bilateral exchange in the world, with some $262 billion in 
annual trade, according to the ambassador. 

About 75 percent of Canada's international trade is with its 
southern neighbor, driving much of the country's growth, 
which reached 2.4 percent in 1994. A falling Canadian dollar 
contributed to the big U.S. sales. 

The only concrete agreement expected from the visit is the 
signing of the “open skies" pact, liberalizing air transport 
regulations between the two countries. The accord would 
allow the two countries to open up new air links and would 
reduce air cargo costs. (AFP) 


Quote! Unquote 


Senator Bob Dole, Republican of Kansas, recalling the last 
lime he trudged through New Hampshire as a presidential 
candidate: “I was elected president of Iowa in 1988. I got 
dethroned eight days later in New Hampshire." f WP) 


Martinique Police Use Gas 
On Bank-Strike Protesters 


Agfittce France- Pressr 

FORT-DE-FRANCE, Mar- 
tinique — Police fired tear gas 
to break up a demonstration 
that erupted here Tuesday after 
talks failed to end a crippling 
month-old strike by bank em- 
ployees. 

Several dozen protesters 
gathered outside government 
offices in this French overseas 
department late Monday and 
tried io prevent officials of the 
French Bank Association from 
leaving the talks. 

The association had met wiih 


union representatives through- 
out the day Monday in another 
bid to end the strike, which be- 
gan Jan. 18 over employee de- 
mands for higher wages.' 

The work stoppage has af- 
fected nearly all banks and fi- 
nancial institutions on the Ca- 
ribbean island and has hurt 
business. 

Jean-Franqois Cordet, the 
prefect, or appointed represen- 
tative of France in Martinique, 
defended the police interven- 
tion on the grounds lhal "free 
movement was being impeded.” 
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Asians Seek 
Speedier 
Exit of 
Vietnamese 


Reuters 

KUALA LUMPUR — Rep- 
resentatives of Asian countries 
that are harboring Vietnamese 
refugees met here Tuesday to 
figure out how to speed up their 
repatriation. 

The United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees 
said it has to repatriate an esti- 
mated 50,000 people who re- 
main in camps in Southeast 
Asia by the end of 1995, when 
its mandate expires. 

“The delegates are attending 
the sixth technical committee 
meeting on Indochinese refu- 
gees here and the conclusions 
will be submitted to an interna- 
tional conference in Geneva in 
March,” an official with the 
commission said. 

The organization began a 
voluntary repatriation program 
five years ago. 

A Malaysian official, Jaafar 
Ismail, said that only 80,000 
refugees has been returned 
since then and that time was 
running out. 

“Malaysia’s experience in 
this field has not been very en- 
couraging,” he said of repatria- 
tion. “Indeed, Malaysia is deep- 
ly concerned about the slow 
progress in the departure of the 
nonrefugees under the pro- 
gram.” 

More than 250,000 Vietnam- 
ese fled on rickety rails and 
boats to Malaysia and other 
Southeast Asian nations after 
the Vietnam War ended in 
1975. 

Kuala Lumpur, Viet nam and 
the UN refugee commissioner 
signed an agreement Iasi month 
for the repatriation of the re- 
maining 5,000 Vietnamese in 
Malaysia. 

The organization signed a 
similar pad with Jakarta and 
Vietnam for the repatriation of 
6.000 refugees in Indonesia. 

Werner Blatter, the director 
of the commissioner's Asian di- 
vision, said repatriation would 
be carried out despite its diffi- 
culties. 

“We need to simplify the pro- 
cedures on the Vietnamese 
side,” he said. “But we are con- 
fident that the Vietnamese dele- 
gation will make a complete 
proposal. We are optimistic.” 

Meanwhile, the Chinese dele- 
gation told the meeting that it 
would not permit Hong Kong 
to remain a place of asylum 
after Beijing takes over the ter- 
ritory in 1997. 


Chinese Breeding 
Siberian Tigers 

Return 

BEIJING — Fifty-seven rare 
Siberian tigers have been bom 
and bred since 1986 under a 
Chinese program to save one of 
the world’s 10 most endangered 
species, die Xinhua press agen- 
cy said on Tuesday. 

Chinese scientists have in- 
creased daily mating opportu- 
nities to boost pregnancies and 
have nursed cuds whose moth- 
ers have been unable to feed 
them, it said. 

"It’s really a miracle for Chi- 
na to have bred so many Siberi- 
an tigers in such a short period 
of tune,” Xinhua quoted Jac- 
ques Beraey, deputy secretary 
of the Convention of the Inter- 
national Treaty of Endangered 
Species, as saying after a visit to 
a breeding center. 

The Siberian tigers have been 
raised since 1986 at the Heng- 
daozi Breeding Center in north- 
eastern Heilongjiang Province. 


Burma’s Drive on Rebels Angers Neighbors 
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ApfcJan Weerewoo&flfewen 

A Karen famQy fleeing to Thailand on Tuesday to escape 
Burmese troops that overran their Kawmoora stronghold. 



By Michael Richardson 

InienutaauU Herald Tribune 

SINGAPORE — The mili- 
tary regime in Burma is very 
likely to face growing interna- 
tional pressure to halt attacks 
against its opponents and to 
cany out democratic reforms 
after its capture Tuesday of the 
last major stronghold of guerril- 
las on the Burmese-Thai bor- 
der. 

Continuing an offensive 
against lightly armed soldiers of 
the Karen ethnic minority who 
want greater autonomy, Bur- 
mese forces occupied the rebels' 
Kawmoora base in eastern Bur- 
ma after an intense artillery 
bombardment, Thai military 
officers said. 

[Hie Karen contended that 
Burmese troops fired chemical 
sh rfls in their final assault on 
the camp, Reuters reported. 
Thailand said its military was 
investigating the accusation.] 

The offensive prompted pro- 
tests from a number of coun- 
tries, including Australia, Thai- 
land and the United States, and 
is the junta’s first sustained mil- 
itary campaign since 1992, 
when it stopped its fight against 
the Karen and their pro-democ- 
racy allies in the interests of 
national reconciliation. 

The junta, the State Law and 
Order Restoration Command,, 
took power after ruthlessly sup- 
pressing a pro-democracy up- 
rising in 19o8. 

The regime ignored the out- 
crane of elections held with its 
approval in 1990. The opposi- 
tion National League for De- 
mocracy won the elections by 
an overwhelming majority. 

The military had earlier 
placed the opposition leader 
and winner of the 1991 Nobel 


China’s Forgotten Prisoners 

U.S. Seems to Be Paying Less Attention to Rights 


By Patrick E. Tyler 

New York Times Service 

BEUING — Many people 
who were at Tiananmen 
Square during the student-led 
democracy protests of May 
and June 1989 remember 
Yang Lianzi, a troubadour 
who wore a headband in- 
scribed “WUd Man of China” 
and who mocked Chinese 
leaders with his poetry and 
songs about democracy. 

But no one is quite sure 
what became of him after the 
military crackdown that 
smashed the demonstrations. 

One Chinese court docu- 
ment that readied Western 
human rights organizations 
said that he was sentenced to 
prison for 15 years for using 
“the plucking of his guitar 
and the reciting of poems to 
spread counterrevolutionary 
thoughts." But, more recent- 
ly, the Chinese authorities 
have said that he “never 
served a sentence in prison." 

The confusion Left Mr. 
Yang classified as an “ob- 
scure prisoner” on lists that 
human rights organizations 
keep of those who have disap- 
peared into prisons and labor 
camps. 

China’s Ministry of Justice 
released information last 
month on the health and 
whereabouts of about 50 of 
those prisoners after a year- 
long effort by John T. Kamm, 
a Hong Kong business con- 
sultant and human rights ad- 
vocate. Mr. Yang was not 
among them. 

“TBs is the most detailed 
response to a prisoner list I 
have ever seen,” Mr. Kamm 
said. 


But that information was 
the exception rather than the 
rule, at least in Washington’s 
view of China’s human rights 
performance. A State Depart- 
ment report on human rights 
around the world, made pub- 
lic three weeks ago, conclud- 
ed that conditions are getting 


One person was 
sentenced for 
using f the 
plucking of his 
guitar and the 
reciting of poems 
to spread 
counter- 
revolutionary 
thoughts.’ 


worse, not better. The report 
died “arbitrary and lengthy 
incommunicado detention, 
torture and mistreatment of 
prisoners.” 

Mr. Kamm’s information 
included the first news of two 
men who were sentenced in 
1984, Zhang Chengjian and 
Zhao Fenping. Both were ac- 
cused of “counterrevolution- 
ary crimes" that included — 
in the case of Mr. Zhao — 
putting up posters in defense 
of Wd Jingsheng. China’s 
most famous political prison- 
er. 

Since 1989, American ad- 
ministrations have sought to 
account for China’s political 
prisoners by tracking them, 
comparing notes with rights 


groups and assembling lists 
to present to Chinese authori- 
ties. 

Although human rights 
progress was once pivotal in 
American relations with Chi- 
na, since President Bill Clin- 
ton separated China’s trade 
status from its human rights 
performance, prisoner ac- 
counting has been drawing 
less attention from diplo- 
mats. 

In 1991 and again in 1993, 
the United Slates handed 
over to the Chinese lists of 
more than 1,000 political 
prison os assembled with the 
assistance of groups like Am- 
nesty International and Hu- 
man Rights Watch. 

But Mr. Kamm said he was 
told by a senior American 
diplomat at the U.S. Embassy 
in Bey mg that “we’re getting 
oat of the prisoner-list busi- 
ness” after the decision last 
May to separate trade from 
human rights. 

On a visit to Beijing last 
month, the State Depart- 
ment's top human rights offi- 
cial, John Shat tuck, brought a 
relatively short list of prison- 
ers about whom the adminis- 
tration is appealing for infor- 
mation or release on medical 
grounds. Chief among them 
are Mr. Wei, Ren Wanding 
and Bao Tong, who was a 
senior official under the for- 
mer party chairman, Than 
Ziyang. 

An American official said 
that the administration was 
debating whether the United 
States should slop submitting 
the lists, but that abandoning 
efforts to account for dissi- 
dents in detention 'is not the 
policy at the highest levels of 
the State Department.” 


Peace Prize, Daw Aung San Suu 
Kyi, under house arrest. 

Following talks with officials 
in Thailand, Malaysia and Bru- 
nei, Gareth Evans, Australia's 
foreign minister, said Tuesday 
that there was “widespread dis- 
appointment” at Rangoon's re- 
versal of its conciliatory negoti- 
ation strategy. 

In an apparent reaction to 
the Burmese regime’s intensify- 
ing military offensive and intru- 
sions by its troops into Thai 
territory, Bangkok recently 
called off a high-level meeting 
with the junta. 

On Friday, Supachai Panich- 
pakdi, a Thai deputy prime 
minister, postponed indefinite- 
ly a planned visit to Rangoon 
that was to have started Feb. 27. 

The announcement followed 
the postponement of a visit to 
Thailand by Lieutenant Gener- 
al Khin Nyunt, a Burmese mili- 
tary leader, scheduled for late 
t his month. 

Thailand has been a leading 
advocate at the Association of 
South East Asian Nations of a 
policy of “constructive engage- 
ment” toward Burma. 

The other members of 
ASEAN are Brunei. Indonesia, 
Malaysia, the Philippines and 
Singapore. 

The constructive engagement 
policy is based on the notion 
that the best way to reform a 
repressive regime is to open it 
more widely to foreign trade, 
investment, influence and dip- 
lomatic contacts. 

But human rights groups and 
other critics say that the ap- 
proach has only strengthened 
the junta’s hold on power and 
encouraged it to defy interna- 
tional pressure for reform. 

Mike Jeodrzejczyk, director 
of the Washington office of Hu- 


man Rights Watch Asia, said 
that the Burmese mili tary of- 
fensive had “shaken the confi- 
dence” of some leaders of Thai- 
land’s civilian government, 
making them “question quite 
openly the policy of construc- 
tive engagement.” 

Bias F. Ople, chairman of the 
foreign relations committee in 
the Philippine Senate, said that 
ASEAN’s approach has helped 
to perpetuate repressive gov- 
ernment in Bu rma 

The policy “makes us fellow 
conspirators of the jailers of 
Aung San Sun Kyi in Ran- 
goon,” he added. 

Mr. Evans, the Australian 
foreign minister, said that un- 
less toe junta returned to a poli- 
cy of reconciliation with its do- 
mestic opponents, be would 
press for a tougher approach 
toward the regime when foreign 
ministers from 18 Asian and 
Pacific nations, including the 
United States, and representa- 
tives of tiie European Union 
meet in Brunei in July. 

Mr. Evans said that the 
group, known as the ASEAN 
Security Forum; should make 
closer relations with Burma 
conditional on improvements 
in civil and political rights 
there. 

He said such improvements 
should include the release of 
Daw Aung San Suu Kyi by 
July, when her legal detention 
expires; the freeing of other po- 
litical prisoners; concrete 
moves toward democracy, and 
a halt in military operations 
against opponents. 

Mr. Evans said it was impor- 
tant that “no rewards be given” 
to the junta “by the internation- 
al community” or its neighbors 
unless some of those conditions 
were met. 


Bangladesh Honors 
4 Killed in ’52 Battle 


Agence France-Rrase 

DHAKA, Bangladesh — 
Millions of Bangladeshis 
thronged to a memorial at 
Dhaka University on Tuesday 
to remember four people killed 
in a 1952 campaign for the Ben- 
gali language, a movement that 
led eventually to the country’s 
independence 

Prime Minister Khali da Zia, 
wearing a black sari, was the 
first io lay a wreath at the me- 
morial which w&j sealed off by 
thousands of police officers, at 
one minute after midnight. 

Unidentified men fired gun- 
shots early Tuesday near the 
memorial but quickly disap- 
peared, witnesses said. No one 
was injured, but toe atmosphere 
was tense, with opposition stu- 
dent groups in the area chant- 
ing anti-Zia slogans. 

The annual ceremony com- 
memorates the deaths of four 
activists on Feb. 21, 1952, when 
Bangladesh was still East Paki- 
stan under the terms of the par- 
tition of the sub-continent at 
the end of British rule. 

The four were shot by toe 
police during a demonstration 
demanding that Bengali be 
made a state language along 
with Urdu. The incident is re- 
garded here as a milestone in 
Bangladesh ’5 independence 
struggle. 

In a statement. Begum Zia 
said: “The language movement 
had not rally given Bengali toe 
dignity of a state language, but 
also accelerated the movement 
for flourishing our culture, as 
well as establishing the rights of 
toe people." 

But critics said that despite 
the promises made during the 
independence war of 1971, Ben- 


gali is still not used in public 
life. 

The Daily Star newspaper 
said in an editorial that “an 
educational and cultural move- 
ment, resting on a strong politi- 
cal base (A national necessity, is 
long overdue in Bangladesh." 

Bangladesh gained indepen- 
dence from Pakistan in 1971 
after a nine-month war under 
the leadership of Sheikh Muji- 
bur Rahman, who was assassi- 
nated in a bloody military coup 
in 1975. 

Sheikh Mujib was the father 
of Hasina Wajed o? the main 
opposition Awami League, 
which has been boycotting Par- 
liament for almost a year, de- 
manding that new elections be 
called . 


U.S. Wants Asians 
In Joint Exercise 

A genet Frmce-Presse 

HONG KONG —The Unit- 
ed States is inviting Southeast 
Asian nations to take part in 
naval exercises that could begin 
as early as May, a U.S. Navy 
official said Tuesday. 

The gesture is intended to re- 
assure Southeast Asian govern- 
ments of Washington’s firm 
commitment to regional securi- 
ty amid concern over China’s 
claims to the disputed Spratly 
Islands. 

The official said the United 
Slates would assign a number 
of ships, including destroyers, 
frigates, submarines and am- 
phibious landing vessels for the 
exercises. “We need to show the 
navies of Southeast Asia that 
we really are interested in oper- 
ating with them,” he added. 


brief ly ASIA 


Tokyo Won’t Reveal Nuclear Route 

TOKYO - Japan has decided not to ^part 

a ship carrying nuclear waste to official said 

Thursday from Cherbourg, a Foreign rams Lets would 

Tuesday He said the shipment, in sealed Canisters, wouiu 
leave aboard the Pacific Pintail, a freighter owned by British 

Nuclear Fuels Ltd. , . .. a Finite 

The govermnemignoi^^t^ ^ 

wanted to^ormatiraitopr^^^P^i depends on 
Japan, which has f°/5^SftoelStoIueI-gra^pluto- 



JadcjrNAtgefcn/IlcUfn, 

F rench riot police straggling with environ mental pro- 
testers net w Cherbourg over the nuclear shipment. 

Rights Unit Protests Yangtze Dam 

BEUING — The huge Three Gorges Dam across toe 
Yangtze River will be an ecological disaster and a human 
rights catastrophe, rights activists assert, unless more is done 
to protect the rights of people living in the region. 

The group Human Rights Watch/ Aria called on foreign 
investors, in a report released Tuesday, to boycott toe dam 
project until the Chinese government provides guarantees 
that the rights of toe more than 1 million people to be 
relocated from the dam site are protected. China seeks to win 
overseas financing for $3 billion of the project's cost of $90 
billion. 

The report cited evidence from Ham disasters in toe 1970s, 
in which tens and perhaps hundreds of thousands of people 
died, that suggested the government does not take account- 
ability for toe safety of such projects. C hina ’s leaders have 
declared the Three Gorges project a “sacred task.” (AP) 

East Timor Denies Arrests 

JAKARTA — East Timor, troubled by weeks of night raids 
by hooded gangs and the military, has been subject to new 
arrests, residents said Tuesday. 

They said by telephone from the capital Dili, that 10 to 15 
people had been detained since Sunday, including one agri- 
cultural student from toe university taken by the police on his 
return from West Timor on Monday. 

Police Chief Andreas Sugjanto denied the reports, saying 
that only two people had been arrested late Monday and that 
they were suspected of causing damage. Both have been 
released on lack of evidence, he said. Foreign journalists have 
been barred from entering toe territory m the last several 
weeks. . (Reuters) 


VOICES From Asia 


Chi Haotian, China's defense minister, denying Tuesday 
that his country has expansionist ambitions and saying that 
such rumors were being spread to poison Beijing's relations 
with its neighbors: “China does not want an inch of any 
other's land, but will brook no invasion of ours." (Reuters) 

Jo Gau-jeng, a Taiwan legislator, after Prime Minister Den 
Chan made the government's first public apology on Tuesday 
for toe island's deadliest fire, a blaze on Feb. 15 that killed 64 
people in a nightclub in Taichung: “Nowhere is it safe in 
Taiwan. Living here is like living in hefl.” (AP) 

Foreign Minister Afi Alatas of Indonesia, saying his coun- 
try’s opposition to the extension of the Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty is not final: “It is still a consideration among 
countries grouped in the Nonaligned Movement whether or 
not to support the indefinite extension of NPT. Indonesia has 
yet to formally announce its stance.” (Reuters) 

Philip Seng, head of the U.S. Meat Export Federation, on 
the U.S. share of Japan’s beef market climbing to 43 percent 
from wider 10 percent a decade ago: “We recognize it’s 
ehopstick culture when you look at Japan. We’re not trying to 
force large 18-ounce steaks on the Japanese.” ( Bloomberg > 
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Joint Stand 
On Ulster: 
Ireland and 
U.K. Agree 

By Richard W. Stevenson 

Vf« Yi-rk Timt\ Srrvu «■ 


LONDON — The British 
and Irish governments ap- 
proved a common approach 
Tuesday to reaching a political 
settlement of the conflict in 
Northern Ireland, selling the 
stage for talks that could bring 
together Protestant and Catho- 
lic leaders in the roost compre- 
hensive peace effort since vio- 
lence broke out in the province 
a quarter century ago. 

The agreement, in the form 
of separate approvals by the 
British and Irish cabinets, came 
after 14 months of talks be- 
tween the governments. It 
amounts to a joint British-lrish 
position designed to walk a line 
between reassuring the Protes- 
tant majority in Northern Ire- 
land, which generally favors 
continued British rule, and 
making concessions to the 
Catholic minority, which favors 
eventual unification with the 
predominantly Catholic Re- 
public of Ireland. 

Approval of the so-called 
Framework Document was not 
a commitment by either govern- 
ment to enact the proposals it 
contains. Bui it sets the agenda 
Tor a new round of as-yet-un- 
scheduled negotiations that 
both governments hope will in- 
clude representatives of the 
Protestant Unionists and of 
Sinn Fein, the political arm of 
the Irish Republican Army. 

Details of the Framework 
Document are to be unveiled by 
Mr. Major and his Irish coun- 
terpart, John Bruton, outside 
Belfast on Wednesday. 

But the broad outlines of the 
approach have become public, 
in part through an extensive 
disclosure to The Tunes of Lon- 
don earlier this month. The 
document is expected to call for 
a measure of political power 
over the province to be shifted 
from London to a reconstituted 
Northern Ireland Assembly. 
Northern Ireland has been gov- 
erned directly from London 
since 1974. 

It is expected to call for Ire- 
land’s constitution to be 
changed to drop its claim of 
sovereignty over the six coun- 
ties of Northern Ireland. And It 
will reportedly propose a series 
of cross-border institutions 
with a role in overseeing arfcas 
of common interest like agricul- 
ture. tourism, trade and health. 

While both the British and 
the Irish governments have 
stressed that the document is 
intended as the starting point 
for further talks and not as an 
outcome to be imposed on ei- 
ther side, it was clear that mov- 
ing the peace process ahead at 
all would require months, if not 
years, of delicate diplomacy. 

The IRA and Protestant 
paramilitary forces each agreed 
to cease-fires last year in their 
tit-for-tat terrorist campaigns. 



Differing Stories 
On Bosnia Flights 

UN Reports Several Violations, 
But NATO Denies the Incidents 


Kevin Lunmqur' Reiner* 

Mr. Major arriving at the House of Commons on Tuesday to discuss the Irish accord. 


A ‘Renovation’ of the Union 

As ’96 Meeting Nears, Germany Calls for Rig Changes 


Agence France- Prase 

BONN — The German 
government presented its vi- 
sion of a radically changed 
European Union on T uesday. 
laying out ambitious aims for 
the 1996 intergovernmental 
conference that is to revise 
the EU*s Maastricht treaty. 

In a written declaration. 
Foreign Minister Klaus Kin- 
kel called for a “renovation" 
of organization of the EU so 
it could “compete with the 
big geopolitical and gpoeco- 
nonric alliances." 

“The conference must not 
become a dosed debate be- 
tween technocrats." the min- 
ister said. “We have to con- 
vince citizens of the 
advantages of European inte- 
gration. 

“We want European deci- 
sions to be taken nearer to 
citizens,” Mr. Klakel added, 
with “more transparent pro- 
cedures and more democratic 
control.” 

Jockeying over the 19% 
conference has already be- 


gun, with Prime Minister 
John Major of Britain declar- 
ing that constitutional 
changes like the ones Mr. 
Kinkel is proposing would 
not be acceptable. 

Nonetheless, the German 
minister advocated greater 


The conference 
must not become a 
dosed debate 
between 
technocrats.’ 

Klaus Kinkel 


European cooperation in pro- 
moting the competitiveness 
of industry and preserving 
living standards and jobs, 
saying employment had long 
ceased being a solely national 
concern. 

Regarding the common 
European foreign, security 
and defense policy foreseen 


by the Maastricht treaty. Mr. 
Kinkel said that the EU must 
be able to “rapidly take dear 
and credible positions.” 

Bonn thus proposed that 
major decisions win approval 
with only a majority vote of 
EU members, rather than 
unanimously as is current 
procedure. “Foreign policy 
decisions taken by majority 
decision must no longer be a 
taboo," Mr. Kinkel said. 

The Bonn government also 
called for cooperation in 
fighting crime, of which the 
“Europol” proposed by Ger- 
many would be only “a first 
step." Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl has suggested a Europe- 
an version of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation in the 
United States that has access 
to national police files. 

But both France and Spain 
have rejected such an organi- 
zation, and in his paper Mr. 
Kinkel criticized the “small- 
mindedness” of states that he 
said dong jealously to a na- 
tional viewpoint. 


By John Pomfret 

lldzfanqtan Pmt Smite 

ZAGREB, Croatia — The 
United Nations and tbe North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization 
are bickering again over Bosnia 
— this time over reports that 
fixed-wing aircraft are landing 
on and flying over a Muslim- 
held airfield in northeastern 
Bosnia in violation of the 
NATO-enforced “no-fly" zone. 

The latest controversy under- 
scores both the impunity with 
which all sides in the Bosnian 
conflict regularly violate the no- 
fly zone and the weakening 
partnership between NATO 
and the UN mission in the Bal- 
kans. 

An increasing number of he- 
licopter sorties and reports of 
landings by fixed-wing planes 
also reflect what appear to be 
preparations by all three war- 
ring factions — Serbs, Croats 
and Muslims — for a renewed 
round of fighting this spring. 

A four-month cease-fire, 
signed in January and already 
weakening, is set to expire in 
May. 

Growing concerns in West- 
ern nations about the dangers 
of a broader war have led to a 
new initiative, supported by the 
United States, that would lift 
sanctions against Serbia in ex- 
change for Serbian recognition 
of all four former Yugoslav re- 
publics — Bosnia, Croatia, Slo- 
venia and Macedonia. 

But Serbia has responded 
coolly, and Western diplomats 
say that Serbs, Croats and Bos- 
nians appear to be arming 
themselves in preparation for 
renewed conflict that has tbe 
potential to expand farther into 
the Balkans. 

“Everybody is using aircraft 
these days,” said a UN official. 
“There is a dear acknowledg- 
ment by all the warring parties 
that there is no threat from the 
skies. NATO does not appear to 
be enforcing the no-fly zone." 

At the request of the United 
Nations, NATO issued an ulti- 
matum several months after the 
Bosnian war began in 1992 that 
no aircraft, other than UN-au- 
thorized flights, could fly over 
Bosnian airspace. 

The ultimatum was part of an 
effort to limif fighting in the 
conflict But almost from the 
beginning, the waning factions, 
especially the Serbs, have ig- 
nored the ultimatum. 

Earlier this month, UN offi- 
cials identified Serbian aircraft 
flying toward Bosnian airspace 
from Udbina in Serbian-held 
Croatian territory, and reported 
that Serbian light-attack air- 
craft and helicopters had used 
the Bosnian airfield in Banja 
Luka. 

In a four-day period, UN sol- 
diers counted at least 62 heli- 
copter sorties from Serbia into 
Bosnian Serbian territory. 

Also this month, however. 


aircraft apparently destined for 
Muslim-held installations have 
been violating the zone. 

The most recent incidents oc- 
curred Feb. 10 and were repeat- 
ed on Feb. 12 and then again 
Friday night. 

According to a report sent 
Feb. 14 by Lieutenant General 
Bertrand de Lapresle. the com- 
mander of UN forces in the 
region, to the office of UN 
peacekeeping in New York, the 
Feb. 10 and Feb. 12 incidents 
were assessed to have been “two 
clandestine resupplies" of "high 
value /high technology such as 
new generation anti-tank guid- 
ed missiles or perhaps surface- 
to-air missiles.” 

According to that report, os 
Feb. 10, a UN pilot from Nor- 
way spotted a “transport-type 
aircraft of C-l 30 or tike size* in 
the vicinity of the airfield in the 
northeastern town of TuzJa. 
pan of which is controlled by 
the mostly Muslim Bosnian 
Army. 

Other UN soldiers also re- 
ported seeing aircraft in the 
area. When UN troops went to 
the Muslim-held pan of the air- 
field, they were surrounded by 
Bosnian soldiers and prevented 
from moving. They were later 
released. NATO planes dis- 
patched to tbe area three hours 
later found nothing. 

On Feb. 12, Norwegian UN 
soldiers spotted a large propel- 
ler aircraft in the area. Later 
that evening, a British military 
intelligence officer, using night 
vision goggles, reported another 
propeller aircraft. Unlike the 
first incident, however, no UN 
soldiers were dispatched to the 
Muslim air base. 

NATO overflights about four 
hours after the incident was 
first reported found nothing. 

Foil owing these reports. Ad- 
miral Leighton Smith, the com- 
mander of NATO forces in 
southern Europe, traveled to 
Zagreb to confer with General 
de Lapresle, UN officials said. 

A NATO investigation was 
launched, and last Friday, Ad- 
miral Smith’s office requested 
that Yasushi Akasbi, the head 
of the UN mission in the Bal- 
kans, issue a statement denying 
the first two incidents had oc- 
curred. 

A draft copy of ihe state- 
ment, written by NATO offi- 
cials, said that General de La- 
presle, contrary to his previous 
report to UN headquarters, 
now concurred with Admiral 
Smith that “no unauthorized air 
activity occurred at the TuzJa 
airfield” on those two nights. 

The draft and a second 
NATO report on the incident 
said the planes in question were 
either NATO jets or “Serbian 
airline traffic." 

TuzJa is more than SO kilome- 
ters (SO miles) from the Serbian 
border, and no civilian planes 
from Serbia fly over Bosnian 
airspace. 


Mafia Trial British Trade Delegation, in Iraq, Calls for Eased Sanctions 


Is Delayed 
2 Months 


Agence France-Prase 

C ALT AN1SS ETTA, Italy — 
The trial of the Sicilian Mafia’s 
most formidable figures, impli- 
cated in the 1992 murder of the 
top anti-Mafia judge in Italy, 
was adjourned for two months 
Tuesday, shortly after it began. 

Prosecutors had asked for a 
delay in the trial of 37 defen- 
dants, including the presumed 
leader of the Mafia, Salvatore 
(Toto) Riina, so that four other 
Mafia figures could be tried at. 
the same time. 

The trial was set to resume 
April 19. 

The four additional defen- 
dants were accused last week of 
having planned the remote-con- 
trolled oomb attack that killed 
Judge Giovanni Falcone, his 
wife and three police escorts on 
May 23, 1992, on a highway 
near the Palermo airport in 
northwest Sicily. 

Judge Falcone bad been ex- 
pected to head a new anti-Ma- 
... fia police agency. A possible 

■£. successor, Paolo BorseUino, the 

”T; ' chief prosecutor of Palermo, 

was killed July 19, 1992, by a 
/ car bomb. 

- The attacks galvanized the 

™ anti-Mafia campaign and led to 
ihe capture seven months later 
: .z of Mr. Riina, the presumed 
jgy capo di tutti capi . or boss of all 
bosses, after 23 years at large. 

• He currently is serving a life 

. sentence in a Palermo prison 

• for other crimes. 

• . The trial opened Tuesday jn 
v ’• Lhe town of Caltanissetta in 

central Sicily under tight securi- 
ty, with the defendants locked 
jn cages set up around the 
courtroom. 


Ream 

BAGHDAD — A British trade delegation said 
Tuesday that London must move fast to ease sanctions 
against Iraq because Britain is losing big business to 
other countries. 

Edmund Sykes, coordinator of a group of 25 British 
industrialists, said the sanctions were causing Britain 
to throw away more than 70 years of being one of 
Iraq’s do minan t trading partners. 

“A lot of business is being done in this countiy,” 


Mr. Sykes said of Iraq. “Britain is not going to lose 
out." 

Economic sanctions were imposed in 1990 after Iraq 
invaded Kuwait. Britain was a key member of the 
UJS.-led alliance that expelled the Iraqi invasion fences 
during the Gulf War. 

Under the 1991 cease-fire agreement that ended the 
war, the sanctions will remain in place until United 
Nations inspectors are satisfied that Iraq has de- 
stroyed all weapons of mass destruction. 


Mr. Sykes said his group believed that the time had 
come to ease sanctions in humanitarian areas, and that 
members would “do all within our power" to win the 
British government to their point of view. 

He said London’s hard line on sanctions could cut 
Britain out of a potential export market worth more 
than £1 billion (51.6 billion) once sanctions against 
Iraq were lifted. 

Britain’s exports to Iraq were £825 million in 1989, 
the year before the invasion of Kuwait. 


AUSTRIA: ‘Everything Points to the Right? as Terror Targets Gypsies Austria Politician 


Continneri from Page 1 

petity this land of 8 million people likes to 
project, particularly since it became one of 
tbe newest members of the 


Union last month. 


European 


But the violence reflects a much broader 
pattern across Western Europe where 
rightists m Italy, Germany, Austria, and 
elsewhere have sought to draw strength 
from the xenophobia that has arisen in 
response to a press of would-be immi- 
grants driven by many imperatives: the 
war in the Balkans and economic hardship . 
stretching all around Western Europe's 
perimeters from Easton Europe to North 
Africa. 

Europe's 6 million Gypsies have not 
been spared a renewal of the hostility that 
led to Nazi efforts to destroy them and was 
later institutionalized under Communist 
rule with a campaign to impose a seden- 
tary life on the once-nomadic people. 

Since the end of the Cold War, increas- 
ing violence and animosity toward them 
has been reported in Romania. Bulgaria, 
Slovakia, and Hungary. Tens of thousands 
of Gypsies seeking to penetrate Western 
Europe have been sent back to Eastern 
Europe. And now, the violence has taken 
root in Austria, where only 5,000 of the 
estimated 20.000 Gypsies have been recog- 
nized since 1993 as an official minority. 

Indeed, like the wars or the former Yu- 
goslavia, the Gypsies seem lo symbolize 
the biggest single problem facing Europe- 
ans m a violent way, from Sarajevo to 
Grozny, and in less obvious ways through- 
out the Continent: how do separate identi- 
ties coexist within the same political fron- 
tiers? 


“The Gypsies are treated with prejudice 
and the most appalling racism,” said Tere- 
zzja Stoisits, an ethnic Croat legislator 
from the opposition Greens party, who 
was the target of a letter bomb in 1993. 
“Their treatment is different from that of 
other foreigners. They are the last in the 
hierarchy." 

In Oberwart, where Gypsies have lived 
for more than 300 years, that is nothing 
new. In the 19th century, Austria's imperi- 
al rulers outlawed their nomadic wander- 


first thought was that 
It had been an execution.’ 

Stefan Horvath. 

mgs and their language and prohibited 
Item from changing their names so as to 
prevent integration. 

In 1938, after Austria’s annexation by 
Nazi Germany, tbe Nazi party boss of the 
Burgenland region around here, Tobias 
Portschy, described the Gypsies as “work- 
shy, do-nothing criminals.” Some 8,000 
Gypsies from this region were deported to 
Gentian concentration camps, along with 
hundreds of thousands of other Gypsies 
from other parts of Europe. Few returned. 
Of the 300 Gypsies deported from Ober- 
wart. Mr. Horvath said, 12 or 13 came 
back and 3 still survive. 

“I’m a respected member of society 
now," said Mr. Portschy, who is 90, lives in 
the nearby town of Rechnitz, and who has 
rarely spoken to reporters. In a television 
interview in 1990, however, he declared: “1 


l 


ut the Gypsies in the same category as the 
ews. This analogy was my proposal.” 

One of the Oberwart survivors erf the 
concentration camps, Michael Horvath, 
said: “Fifty years on and now it’s happen- 
ing again." 

Until 1991, Mr. Portschy, the former 
Nazi official, was a member of the Free- 
dom Party, Austria's fastest-growing polit- 
ical movement. The rightist party, which is 
led by J6ig Haider, a charismatic 44-year- 
old took 23 percent of the vote in the 
elections Oct 9. 

“There’s a climate that plays into the 
hands of the extremists,” said' Mrs. Stoi- 
sits, the Green legislator. 

Mr. Haider, who rejects such sugges- 
tions, appeared to give his adversaries 
more fuel recently, however, when be in- 
sisted that Gypsies had been taken to 
“work camps,” not concentration camps 
during World War II. He has also spoken 
of the “orderly labor policies during the 
Third Reich.” 

Since the first wave of letter bombs in 
1993, the police have arrested two suspect- 
ed neo-Nazis but have not brought them to 
trial, raising suspicions that the slow pace 
of investigations is partly because of right- 
ist sympathies among individual police of- 
ficers, who have either obstructed inquiries 
or tipped off suspects. 

But, said Mr. L&schnak, the interior 
minister, there is not “the faintest suspi- 
cion" to justify a move against the police in 
general. 

“The problem is,” he said “that these 
terror attacks are politically motivated and 
that, until 14 months ago, thty didn't exist. 
It’s new and the difficulty is to adjust to 
this new situation." 


Barred from Ball 
By Her Handicap 

Reuters 

VIENNA — A handicapped 
member of the Austrian Parlia- 
ment said Tuesday that she had 
been barred from attending Vi- 
enna’s prestigious Opera Ball 
because officials did not permit 
wheelchairs in the ballroom. 

“Dogs and handicapped keep 
out,” said Theresia Haidlmayr 
of tiie opposition Green party, 
in an angry statement publiciz- 
ing her exclusion from the pre- 
mier event of Vienna's social 
season. 

Economics Minister Wolf- 
gang SchtisseL, whose ministry 
rims the public buildings ad- 
ministration responsible for the 
ban, said he was confident a 
solution would be found. 

Ms. Haidlmayr, who held 
two expensive ball tickets and a 
table reservation, declined the 
offer of a seat in the gallery. 
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Border Checks to End in 7 Nations 

BRUSSELS — Travelers to Europe should be able lo get a 
single visa for seven countries starting March 26. and face no 
passport controls until they leave. 

Belgium's trade minister. Robert Urbain. said Tuesday that 
border checks between France. Germany. Belgium. Luxem- 
bourg. the Netherlands. Spain and Portugal will be disman- 
tled on March 26. Belgium currently holds the presidency of 
the Schengen group, which includes 7 of the 15 European 
Union nations. 

The common visa will be valid for three months. Many 
border controls between European Union members were 
abolished in 1993. but others remain, including passport 
con irols at airports. tA P I 

French Proposal Generates Sparks 

BRUSSELS — France’s proposal to open its electricity 
sector to competition is “fundamentally inconsistent" with 
plans for an open market across the’ EU for electricity, 
researchers said Tuesday at a news conference. 

A report by the London-based National Economic Re- 
search Associates said: “The French proposal is unlikely to be 
economically comparable with the commission proposal in 
terms of economic efficiency, the prospects for completion of 
the single market, or Lhe beneficial implications for consum- 
ers." The researchers, whose work was commissioned by 
Britain's National Power and PowerGen companies, among 
others, said the single buyer system proposed by France 
“would represent a regressive step" and would break Europe- 
an Union law. 

Paris’s plan would introduce competition between electric- 
ity producers in national markets but would maintain existing 
supply monopolies. (Reuters) 

Fish Deal With Canada Scotched 

BRUSSELS — The European Union, taking a dispute with 
Canada a step further, said Tuesday that it will ignore a 
halibut fishing agreement in the Atlantic, saying that ib share 
was too small. 

The EU fisheries commissioner. Emma Bonino. said she 
could agree to a total catch of 27.000 tons of Greenland 
halibut in the northwest Atlantic, but rejected a share of 12.59 
percent for EU fishermen. (AP) 

U.K. Bosses Balk at Work Councils 

LONDON — The bulk of British multinational companies 
believe they are bring forced against economic common sense 
to adopt rigid and expensive European rules on consulting 
workers, an industry lobby group said Wednesday. 

The Institute of Directors, a free-market lobby, said its 
latest research found that 7 in 10 major international compa- 
nies only grudgingly planned to heed a European Union law 
requiring them to set up pan-European “work councils" to 
consult staff. 

A quarter of the 44 directors and senior managers polled 
said the law. which was approved late last year by all EU 
countries except Britain, would entrench old-fashioned and 
obsolete models of industrial relations. f Reuters) 

BBC Director Rejects Strict Quotas 

LONDON — Tbe BBCs director-general, John Bin, 
acknowledges that there was a risk of “an Americanized 
world culture” but rejected stria EU quotas on broadcasters. 

Mr. Bin warned i an speech Monday that in the next 
century there could be a “wholesale globalization of culture." 
He was speaking to European politicians and business leaders 
at the start of a visit to Brussels. 

“By and large this will mean an Americanized world 
culture," he said. “This is not because the United States is 
wicked, but rather because of the power and vitality of its 
economy and its entertainment industry, and the worldwide 
reach of the English language." (AFP) 


Calendar 


European Union events scheduled for Wednesday: 

BRUSSELS: Peter Sutherland, the director-general of GATT 
and the World Trade Organization, appears before the Euro- 
pean Parliament’s external economic relations committee. 
BRUSSELS: The EU energy commissioner, Christos Pa- 
poutsis, is to meet with Jos6 Rossi, France's industiy minis- 
ter. 

BRUSSELS: The European Commission is to decide on a 
negotiating mandate for reaching a partnership agreement 
between the EU and Belarus. 

BRUSSELS: The cultural commission of the European Par- 
liament holds a seminar in honor of the centennial of cinema- 
tography. Jacques Toubon, acting president of the Cultural 
CounciL and Marcelino Oreja, commissioner for this sector, 
have been invited to take part in the debate, along with 
Michel Piccoli. Constantin Cosia-Gavras, Bernardo Berto- 
lucci, Richard Attenborough and Ken Loach, among others. 
BRUSSELS: The Economic and Social Council begins its 
plenary session. On the agenda are tbe issues of “The society 
of information: plan for action" and the Copenhagen world 
summit on social development 

Sources: Agence Europe. AFP. 
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UN Hits a Hurdle 


On Afghan Accord 

President and Militia Clash 


Over Roles in Power Transfer 


Complied by Our Staff From Dispoicha 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — 
The United Nations envoy to 
A fghanistan , Mahmoud Mes- 
tiri, returned to Islamabad on 
Tuesday vowing not to give up 
after hts plan for a transfer of 
power in Kabul from President 
Burhanuddin Rabbani foun- 
dered at the last minute. 

“I would not describe it as a 
l failure,” Mr. Mestiri said at the 
Islamabad airport as be arrived 
from Kabul. He said he would 
go back to Kabul on Wednes- 
\ day to announce the next phase 
of the peace process. 


December, when his two-year 
term expired. 

Tbe 65-year-old president 
has said he is willing to step 
down, but he insists that the 
Taleban, a newly formed group 
of militant Muslim students, 
join the governing commission. 

Some observers say they sus- 
pect that Mr. Rabbani is delib- 
erately delaying the peace pro- 
cess in order to remain in 
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“We have not given up," be 
said. “It can only be a failure if 
the UN gives up, and we will 
never do that.” 

UN officials in Kabul said 
Mr. Mestiri would brief his col- 
leagues in Islamabad on his 
talks with Mr. Rabbani and the 
president’s top commander, 
Ahmad Shah Masood. as well 
as with the new Taleban militia 
seeking to take charge of securi- 
ty in Kabul 

Mr. Mestiri had hoped to ar- 
range for the president to hand 
power to a council of about 30 
Afghan political leaders on 
Monday, but late objections by 
Mr. Rabbani and a demand by 
the Taleban for control of Ka- 
bul upset the timetable. 

“We have some consulta- 
tions, some details to discuss 
with some people, then we hope 
to make an announcement 
about the next phase of the 
peace process tomorrow in Ka- 
bul,” Mr. Mestiri said. 

Asked if the failure of his 
efforts would mean the collapse 


power. 

Mr. Rabbani has argued that 
Taleban forces could attack the 
capital if they were not made 
part of the commission. 

“It would be extremely diffi- 
cult for the commission to suc- 
ceed if they know the Taleban is 
out there and could attack at 
any time,” said Masood Khalili, 


l -■ « - 5 '••• 


a spokesman for the president. 
The Taleban. which surfaced 
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of the peace process, Mr. Mes- 
tiri said: “We don't use this 
word collapsed. But if there is 
no next stage, nothing to say, 
then it would be a very bad 
development.” 

Diplomats said the UN en- 
voy might appoint a commis- 
sion to come up with ways to 
resolve the deadlock between 
Mr. Rabbani and the Taleban. 

Mr. Rabbani was supposed 
to have left office at the end of 


The Taleban, which surfaced 
six months ago from religious 
schools in Pakistan, has said it 
will not share power with 
“criminal” secular factions. 

A senior Taleban leader. 
Mullah Boon an. said Tuesday 
that pro-Rhbbani forces should 
lay down their arms and allow 
the militia into the city. 

“We don't want to right, but 
we are prepared to do what we 
must do to bring peace and an 
Islamic government,” the Mus- 
lim cleric said. 

Mr. Mestiri said the United 
Nations was against involving 
the Taleban in the proposed in- 
terim governing council. ‘They 
are a different sort of force than 
the Afghan parties, a new 
force," he said. “We should talk 
to them, see what they warn, 
but we don't think they should 
be represented on the mecha- 
nism." 

On Monday. Mr. Mestiri. a 
former foreign minister of Tu- 
nisia, said in Kabul that rival 
Afghan factions were using the 
presence of the Taleban to ad- 
journ the peace process. 

He said the factions bad “a 
big problem because they are 
still opposed to each other and 
all of them are opposed to the 
Taleban." (Reuters, AFP. API 
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Afghan children selling bread Tuesday along a former shopping street in Kabul that recently saved as a battleground. 


Senior Algerian Army Official Is Slain 


By Youssef M. Ibrahim 

Sew Jerk Tuna Service 


PARIS — Gunmen fatally shot an Alge- 
rian Army colonel, the highest-ranking of- 
ficer to be killed in the insurrection begun 
by Islamic fundamentalists three years 
ago, it was learned Tuesday. 

The victim. Colonel Mrawi Jilali of the 
army intelligence division, was killed Sun- 
day along with two bodyguards and his 
driver, Algerian opposition figures said. 

Rebels also took responsibility for blow- 
ing up three bridges m Algiers, including 
one Unking army headquarters to other 
parts of the capital. 

Colonel Jilali was responsible for exter- 
nal information and news media affairs. 
The intelligence division to which he be- 
longed oversees many aspects of the 
army’s war against Islamic opponents of 
the regime. 

According to Algerian officials. Colonel 
Jilali was a close aide to the intelligence 
division's chief. General Tewfik Madam. 
Because the general's movements were a 
closely guarded secret, the killing suggests 
that rebels have developed sources of in- 


formation in the country’s leadership. 

Opposition figures said Colonel Jilali 
was undo 1 surveillance for three days be- 
fore the shooting, which took place in the 
capital’s Qubah neighborhood. 

Islamic militants also blew up three vital 
bridges in Algiers, Algerian newspapers 
reported Tuesday. One .bridge linked the 
neighborhood where the army's headquar- 
ters and the main military hospital are 
situated to other parts of the city. 

The attacks were the latest in a series of 
violent incidents in the war by the funda- 
mentalists, which has taken well over 
30,000 lives since 1992. The insurrection 
began after the government canceled elec- 
tions that the main fundamentalist party, 
the Islamic Salvation Front, seemed cer- 
tain to win. 

In the last three weeks, the victims have 
included a leading musician, a prominent 
feminist and several journalists, television 
anchormen and intellectuals. The army 
said it had killed more than 200 fundamen- 
talists in the period. 

The violence started Jan. 30. two days 
before the start of the Muslim holy month 
of Ramadan , with a suicide bomber’s at- 


tack on Algiers police headquarters that 
killed 42 civilians and wounded 256. The 
most radical of the militant groups seeking 
to torn Algeria into an Islamic state, the 
Armed Islamic Group, took responsibility 
for the attack and vowed to multiply its 
assaults. 

The latest incidents coincided with new 
confusion about tbe course followed by the 
government in dealing with its Islamic op- 
ponents. 

An unconfirmed report Tuesday in the 
London-based Arabic daDy Asharq Al 
Awsat said that the leader of the Islamic 
Salvation Front, Abassi Madam, had un- 
dergone an operation to remove a cancer- 
ous growth in his gums or jaw. 

On Feb. 7, the 65-year-old Mr. Madani, 
who is not related to General Madam, was 
taken from a government residence in Al- 
giers where he had been held under house 
arrest but allowed to stay in touch with 
other opposition figures. 

His disappearance from the government 
residence followed the bomb attack on 
police headquarters and the collapse of 
efforts at a dialogue between the govern- 
ment and the opposition. 


BELGIUM: 


Home Searched 


Continued from Page 1 


Mr. van Miert a commissioner 
since 1989, was president of the 
Flemish Socialist Party, a mem- 
ber of the coalition government 
of Wilfried Martens. 


“You can check my docu- 
ments, I have nothing to hide," 
he said Tuesday. “In 2988, no 
one told me about this deal 


“If the money was paid over, 
it must have been in 1989, when 
I had already left the SP presi- 
dency to join the European 
Commission.’ 1 be said. 

The commission president, 
Jacques Santer, backed Mr. van 
Miert on Tuesday, saying the 
affair was an internal Belgian 
matter. 


“I don’t think there is any 
reason not to have confidence 
in Mr. van Miert,” Mr. Santer 
said. 



CHECHNYA: 24,000 Civilians Dead, Report Asserts 


Continued from Page 1 


dent Yeltsin, who is trying to 
persuade President Bill Clinton 
not to caned a trip to Russia in 
May. 

Mr. Clinton, who said cm Sat- 
urday that he was still undecid- 
ed, has been under heavy pres- 
sure in Congress to delay his 
visit until the Chechen conflict 
is resolved. 

There was no official com- 
ment from the Russian govern- 
ment on the cmLian death toll 
estimate. 

Mr. Kovalev acknowledged 
that his study’s figures were 
open to question. He explained 
that Chechens have not regis- 
tered their dead, and that his 
team of experts had to rely on 
eyewitness accounts. 

“That is the only methodolo- 
gy that can be used," he said. 
“This is not an academic sur- 
vey, if Is a war. We have to put 
up with inevitable discrepancies 
in tbe death toll” 


Mr. Kovalev has been a pas- 
sionately outspoken aide of the 


PaxncL KmiriWAgciHX Fraa Prou 


Mr. Claes, like Mr. van Miert 
a senior Socialist Party official 
at tbe time, has also denied any 
involvement in the scandal He 
is understood to have privately 
briefed North Atlantic Treaty 

Organization ambassadors on A poppet of Mr. Jospin being prepared for TV -show satire, 
his position on Tuesday. r ^ r r 

Last year, Mr. Gaes success- . 

FRANCE: Bailadur Is Slipping 

wSrthS33Q Continued from Page 1 Mr. Bailadur said he did 


Russian invasion of Chechnya, 
and spent several weeks in 
Grozny, the Chechen capital 
trying to bring attention to the 
death and suffering there. He 
has been accused by govern- 
ment officials of inflating civil- 
ian casualty figures and ignor- 
ing Chechen war crimes. 

Mr. Kovalev was witheringly 
dismissive of the government’s 
most recent estimates of about 
1,000 casualties among Russian 
soldiers. 

Mr. Kovalev said that when 
he was in Grozny he bad per- 
sonally seen tbe bodies of at 
least 200 dead Russian soldiers. 
He said that bodies had still not 
been retrieved, and that fam- 
ilies had not been informed of 
slain sons. 

“I think documents have 
been doctored," be added. 

The Russian defense minis- 
ter, Pavel S. Grachev, did little 


to enhance his governments 
credibility on official casualty 


figures when he told reporters 
on Monday that only 534 Rus- 


on Monday that only 534 Rus- 
sian servicemen had been killed 
in the battle for Grozny. 

■ Hint of New Anns Treaty 

Mr. Yeltsin insisted Tuesday 
that Mr. Clinton would visit 
Moscow this year to celebrate 
the Allied victory in World War 
If and discuss a major new' nu- 
clear arms reduction treaty. 
Reuters reported from Minsk, 
Belarus. 

Mr. Yeltsin told reporters 
during a visit to Belarus, a for- 
mer Soviet republic, that he and 
Mr. Clinton would begin prepa- 
rations for a new treaty, but 
gave no further details. 

Asked about the state of 
American-Russian relations. 
Mr. Yeltsin said: “This year 
U.S. President Bill Clinton will 
visit and we have tentatively 
agreed to begin preparing the 
START-3 treaty." 


PESO: Mexico Pledges Reforms 
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Agusta helicopters worth S330 

milli on. 


Mr. Bailadur said he did not 


fens Mitterrand's secret ami- J ccow m “ c b Mr. Fuqua 


Belgian authorities have al- 
ready indicted four people in 
the case, three of them close to 
the party, for allegedly accept- 
ing money in older to favor 
Agusta among those bidding 
for tbe contract. , AFP AP) 


terrorism unit in the 1980s. 

The prime minister stood by 
Mr. Pasqua, who had been 
widely considered the leading 
prospect for prime minister if 
Mr. Bailadur won the presiden- 
cy. Newspapers said Mr. Pas- 
qua was now a liability. 


knew of the affair, but that he 
was “a very good minister of the 
interior" who “has my confi- 
dence.” 


trigger political objections in 
their respective capitals. 

For example, until Tuesday, 
U.S. officials had only talked of 
using funds from American tax- 
payers to issue loans and loan 
guarantees to enable Mexico to 
pay off debt issued by tbe Mexi- 
can government. But in their 


stock market index lost 5.26 
percent to 1,673.30 points. 

But some analysts see the 


TEAM: 

Olympic Secrets 


possibility of escalating social 
unrest as consumers face ex- 


description of tbe agreement 
signed Tuesday — the full text 


JAPANESE: The Lure of English 


Continued from Page 1 


is too direct and hurts people's 
feelings,” said Hiroki Matsu- 
moto, another editor of foreign- 
word dictionaries. “But if we 
use an English expression like 
‘silver age' it sounds much sof t- 


Likewise, the Japanese use 
sekkusu when discussing sex, 
and if they have trouble achiev- 
ing sekkusu toshi (sex ecstasy), 
they can consult a sekkusu pcuo 
(sex expert). 

Non Kobayashi, a manager 


of Denlsu, the largest adverus- 
ing agency in Japan, said that 
Japanese are often better than 
Americans at coining up with 
English expressions that sell 
products. 

“It has to sound good in Jap- 
anese." she said. “Sometimes 
the real meaning may sound 
awful for native speakers, but 
good to Japanese." 

A case in point is one of the 
most popular drinks in Japan, a 
beverage that replaces the min- 
erals that the body loses during 
perspiration. Its name? Sweat. 


TO OUR READERS IN BELGIUM 

ll’s never been easier to subscribe 
and save. Just call toll-free: 

0 800 1 7538 


The case exploded after it 
was revealed that police had 
been tapping the phone of the 
father-in-law of Judge Eric Hal- 
phen, who has been investigat- 
ing alleged kickbacks on public 
housing contracts. Many of 
those contracts were in the 
Hauts-de-Seine department 
outside Paris, a stronghold of 
Mr. Pasqua, and the judge was 
trying to find out whether the 
alleged kickbacks bad found 
their way into the coffers of Mr. 
Bahadur’s party. 

The case goes back to De- 
cember when a politician close 
to Mr. Pasqua. Didier Schuller, 
reportedly told the interior min- 
istry that the judge’s father-in- 
law, a psychiatrist named Jean- 
Pierre Mar&cbaL had attempted 
to extort money from him in 
exchange for a promise to get 
the judge to lay off his investi- 
gation. 

The doctor was arrested on 
Dec. 20 as be took a suitcase full 
of money from Mr. Schuller. 
But earlier this month, a court 
threw out (he case, accusing Mr. 
Schuller of having framed Dr. 
Marechal in what was in effect 
a police sung operation. The 
court called it an attempt to pul 
pressure on Judge Haiphen. 


signed Tuesday — the full text 
will not be released until it is 
given to Congress — officials 
said the deal permits Mexico to 
use part of the money to sup- 
port Mexico's 18 big banks, 
about eight of which appear in 
danger of collapse because of 
bad loans. 

In short, the United States is 
backing what amounts to a 
Mexican equivalent of the sav- 
ings and loan bailout of the late 
1980s. 

For their part, Mexican offi- 
cials played down the collateral 
the United States is receiving: 
Rights to seize the revenue from 
Mexico's export of oil and pet- 
rochemicals. 


■ Aims of Agreemenl 

Paul F. Horvitz of the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune reported 
earlier from Washington: 

The aim of the agreement 
signed Tuesday is to reduce the 
money supply in Mexico, re- 
strain government spending 
and curb inflation by raising 
interest rates. The hope is to 
hold onto foreign investment 
that began to flee the country 
when the peso was devalued in 
December; its value is now 45 
percent below its mid-Decem- 
ber level The dollar rose to 
5.6050 pesos on Tuesday from 
5-5650. while Mexico’s Bolsa 


unrest as consumers face ex- 
tremely high interest rates and 
spiraling inflation. Many Mexi- 
cans may see the package as an 
encroachment by the United 
States on their country’s sover- 
eignty. 

Asked about the adverse re- 
action to tbe deal in Mexican 
financial markets. President 
Bin Clinton said be did not wish 
to “overreact” to market move- 
ments, which he said may be 
awaiting action by “other deci- 
sion-makers." 

“I think we did the right 
thing and I think time will bear 
us out,” (he president said. If 
the U.S. plan proves inade- 
quate, he said. American tax- 
payers are well protected. 

Under one element of tbe 
plan, the United States could 
withhold payment to Mexico 
for oil bought by U.S. refiners if 
the Mexican government found 
itself unable to repay any por- 
tion of its debt. 

This would be possible be- 
cause refiners will not pay Mex- 
ico directly for oil. but rather 
pay into ah account controlled 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 

Mexico earns aboil $7 bil- 
lion a year from oil exports, and 
the prospect of having Wash- 
ington's hand controlling the 
flow of payments is not likely in 
sit well with many Mexicans. 

Mr. Rubin said that restoring 
the Mexican economy “will not 
happen overnight, nor will it be 
easy.” But he added: “Mexico 
has chosen the right course, and 
so have we.” 


Conthmed from Page 1 

programs across the board in 
Australia to go beyond 2000.” 
he said. 

The deal was finalized two 
weeks ago when the head of the 
Russian team for the 1996 At- 
lanta Games, Anatoli Kolosev, 
visited Sydney. It also involves 
regular exchanges of coaches, 
athletes and sports scientists. 
Mr. McLatchey said. 

Discussions began in March 
when Mr. McLatchey headed 
an Australian fact-finding mis- 
sion to Moscow. 

“As an Olympic rival, we are 
no threat to them and the Rus- 
sians were keen to form a closer 
relationship with Australia as 
the hosts of the 2000 Games," 
Mr. McLatchey said. 

Each of the six sports chosen 
for the agreement involve mul- 
tiple events, greatly increasing 
Australia's potential return on 
its investment in terms of 
Olympic medal* 

Australia will spend 350 mil- 
lion Australian dollars ($261 
million) on a government-fi- 
nanced program aimed ui se- 
curing more medals at the 1996 
and 2000 Games. 


Referring to the agreement 
with Russia. Mr. McLatchey 
said, “This investment is good 
insurance.” 


“Technically we are behind 
tbe Russians." he added, “but 
we will not he just superimpos- 
ing the Russian model here. 
Rather, we will be developing it 
to our own specific needs.” 


(Renters. AFP) 


BERLIN — The high ratine ted 

E e aSu.2&. b. allowed 

“JSS^IS&s here are rasisnagOje^Jo™ 
have said with fisdain that while such broadcasts maybe 
approj^te in a country like the United States, the judtaal 
process in Germany is still conducted with a seriousness 
necessarily excludes cameras. 

Germany’s 1 9th century law setting out legal 
was amended in the 1960s to prohibit all taping or filming ol 

trials. . ,, 

In the United States, after yeans of debate and court 
rhaii enpes , almost all states permit at least sorae television 
coverage of trials. Television cameras are still banned in 

federal criminal cases. , , . . 

Programmers for several stations have said that they would 
like to transmit major political trials, like one coming up in 
which former members of the East German Politburo will be 
charged with manslaughter. . __ . , 

The debate began last month after Albert Scharf, board 
chairman of the country’s most important network, ARD, 
appealed to government regulators to allow the court broad- 
casts. , 

“Important political decisions are being made more and 
more often in courtrooms,” Mr- Scharf said. “Th e pubbe 
therefore has a right to complete reporting, including in tbe 
form of television pictures." . 

Another executive, Karl-Ulricb Kuhlo, of NTV, which is 
partly owned by the American network CNN, endorsed the 
appeal “When the law governing trials was adopted in 1871. 
television had not even been invented,” Mr. Kuhlo said. 
“Judicial decisions shouldn’t be made behind closed doors. 
The law should be accessible to every citizen.” 

In addition to political trials, television executives say, 
there would also be an audience for trials of well-known 
defendants like Amo Funk, a confessed blackmailer whose 
spectacular career and success at outwitting the police made 
him probably the most popular German criminal of modern 
times. 

One of the first to condemn the idea of televising trials was 
the minister of justice, Sabine Leu thilsser-Schn arr e nberger . 

“Televising court proceedings does not serve the desire for 
objective information, but rather the lust for sensation,*’ she 
said. “Hardly any witness would behave and speak the same 
way if a trial were bring (devised.” 

A leading member of Parliament, Gfinter Verbeugen, 
agreed. “People craning before a court are in an extreme 
situation,” he said. “Cameras have no business there.” 

Christine Hohmaun-Denhart, minis ter of justice in the 
state of Hesse, warned that transmitting trials on television 
would place lawyers and judges under “the unbearable pres- 
sure of sensation-hungry viewers.” 

Her concern was echoed by one of Berlin’s leading defense 

S Wolfgang Ziegler. “If a defendant is a found not 
iow will he ever escape from the impression he may 
ide on a television show that has been broadcast into 
every bar in the country?" he said. 

In a survey taken for the newspaper Die Woche, only 19 
percent of tbe Germans polled favored allowing trials to be 
broadcast on television, with 75 percent opposed. 

“In the United States, trials are a kind of competition 
between prosecutors and defense lawyers who try to persuade 
a lay jury of the guOt or innocence of a defendant," said 
Rndou Wassennann, a retired judge. “When they use spar- 
kling theatrical effects, that fits in with the show. In Germany, 
by contrast, Ate trial process is a meticulous form of research 
aimed at fin di n g the troth. This requires an atmosphere of 
seriousness and concentration which cannot be maintained 
when witnesses and other participants have to perform before 
the television camera.” 


Officer on the Line 


In Simpson Trial 


By Kenneth B. Noble 

New York Junes Serna 


LOSANGELES — Sometime this week in the O. J. Simp- 
son murder trial a tough, straight-talking police detective. 
Merit Fuhrman, will be railed to testify about how he found a 
single bloody glove behind Mr. Simpson's Brentwood home. 
The glove is considered crucial evidence because prosecutors 
say it matches one found near (he bodies of Nicole Brown 
Simpson and her friend Ronald L. Goldman. 

In the minds of many, however, Mr. Fuhrman himself will 
be on trial depicted by defense lawyers as a racist rogue cop 
who may have tampered with or even planted evidence to 
frame an innocent man. 

Prosecutors continue to insist that the evidence Mr. Fuhr- 
man collected will hold up well at trial. But at the same time 
reports of incidents in his career are emerging that could 
affect a case in which his credibility and integrity are likely to 
become central issues. 

During his IS^-year career, Mr. Fuhrman, 43, has been 
accused at least a half-dozen times of threatening or beating 
suspects, especially blacks Hispanics. but police department 
records show that the charges have been found groundless by 
internal investigations. 

Still a constant theme among Mr. Fiihrman’s detractors is 
that he has often been too ready to perceive the city’s 
non white residents as enemies and to react to them aggres- 
sively. 

“I’ve talked to many black officers who know Detective 
Fuhrman personally, and the general feeling among the 
officers is that Fuhrman should have been fired, retired or 
takai off the job because of his racial attitudes and beliefs.” 
said Garland Hardeman, a former Los Angeles police officer. 

At the same time, some friends and colleagues sneak 
admiringly of Mr. Fuhrman’s skills as an officer and insist 
that he has never publicly shown evidence or harboring racist 

Mr. Fuhrman 's courtroom debut will no doubt be an 
arduous experience. Defense lawyers are expected to depict 
him as an embittered racist who seized an opportunity to 
frame Mr. Simpson, a handsome and wealthy star of profes- 
sional football and Hollywood. They will try to convinra 

i Ur0r ^°w W 5! ch fUnC arc . b L ack - 11,31 he especially prriudSS 
toward black men married to white women ‘ ^ 

c ln lhe y expected to cross-examine Mr 

f“j inna n about a statement he is said to have made in 1 nr 
1986 to Cathenne Bell a Los Angeles real esLre agen L J 
he had his way. they would take all the niggers and n ui!hm 
together in a big group and bum them." Mi. Bri?q uo tL?t£ 
remark in a sworn deposition to Mr. Simpson's law™?? “ 

■ Court Orders Salvadoran Defense Witness toAm>ear 

nee sysLSsys h “ 

week for a session to determine how her iesiim PMr 
handled. The Associated nZ nmS KSf? 0y * hoil ! d ’ 

Rosa Lopez, held up bv the d?r^l ° ra Los Angeles, 
witness for Mr. Simpson m his mu/de? ln ?l 
Judge Lance A Ho appear FridaS" 0rdWKl b * 

Ms. Lopez, who worked for Mr * • , , 

said that she saw Mr. Simpson^ BkSS°° s L n ® , & hbors - has 
estate at the time prosecutors sai/the muSerfi? ,l *lSf ! h 5 ; 
that she heard voices eomin® from hu occurred and' 
evening. In an affidavit. Ms Lone? h^ S ,u S a,e ater in 
to her native El Salvador hecau^, h h?i lh 5 ealencd lo retun T 

what the defense called harassment hv ih^ * rown 

-asment h > ‘he news media. 
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Seal the Iraq Embargo 


A United Nation-sanctioned embargo 
compels Iraq to give up its weapons or 
mass destruction and accept monitoring 
of its arms- making. Iraq has yet to com- 
ply fully with the embargo. That makes it 
particularly dispiriting to discover that 
two of America’s allies, Turkey and Jor- 
dan, have been hel p in g Baghdad circum- 
vent it by permittmg Iraqi oil exports to be 
tracked unimpeded across then borders. 
Turkey and Jordan should seal the le ak s. 

Until Baghdad lives up to the letter of 
the law, it is essential to maintain UN 
sanctions. Yet if Washington wants to 
sustain political support for disarming 
Iraq, it must be ready to relax the embar- 
go when Baghdad does comply. 

Under the terms of the Gulf War’s 
cease-fire resolution, Iraq had to relin- 
quish its arms and not resume anns- 
making. To accomplish those aims it was 
required to identify all sites, materiel 
ana equipment used to manufacture nu- 
clear, biological and chemical arms and 
missiles and to disclose bow it obtained 
the supplies for arms- making. Baghdad 
continues to provide incomplete and in- 


accurate disclosures on its biological 
weapons program and supplier net- 
works. The embargo is still needed to 
compel full Iraqi compliance. 

It is difficult to keep any embargo 
from springing leaks, especially when 
Iraq is prepared to sell its oil for as little 
as $8 a barrel — $6 below market price. 
Yet the limited amount of oil now being 
trucked through Turkey and Jordan 
could soon grow. Already oil companies 
from France, Italy, Russia, Britain, 
Canada and elsewhere are rushing to 
conclude arrangements to obtain Iraqi 
oil once the embargo is lifted. 

The Clinton administration will not 
succeed in holding back that tide forever. 
America, supported solely by Britain, 
wrongly wants to prevent any relaxation 
of sanctions even if Iraq does come clean 
on its arms- making. That would inrite 
international winking at the embargo, 
and more oQ sales. Iraq should be al- 
lowed to export oil, as the Security Coun- 
cil stipulated, once it complies on dis- 
armament — no sooner and no later. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


A Bad Amendment 


House Speaker Newt Gingrich said he 
sot the impression the other day that 
President Bill Clinton was “not going to 
engage in an aggressive campaign” against 
the balanced budget amendment again 
Lhis year. We hope that is wrong. The 
amendment is a terrible measure. It 
would be a major abdication and a huge 
disservice to the country if the president 
chose for whatever reason not to fight it, 
and fight it hard. 

The proposed amendment is misnamed. 
What it would enshrine in the constitution 
is not a balanced budget but the principle 
of minority rule. Forty percent plus one of 
other house could annually hold the entire 
government hostage. The likely effect in 
many years would be a fatter budget, not 
a thinn er one. More members would have 
to be satisfied to get the needed votes. 
What do you think would be likeliest to 
satisfy them, something more for their 
constituents or something less? 

Nor is a balanced budget always the 
proper national goal. When the economy 
weakens, the budget deficit automatically 
widens because people and businesses 
have less income ana owe less in taxes, 
and because more people become eligible 
for benefits such as unemployment com- 
pensation and food stamps. The wider 
deficit in that particular circumstance 
serves to help the economy recover. A 
balanced budget amendment, to the ex- 
tent that it was effective, would instead 
militate at such times in favor of tax 
increases and spending cuts whose effect 
would be to exacerbate the economic 
weakness. That is perverse. 


A balanced budget would also require 
spending cuts far larger than the propo- 
nents have fully acknowledged or seem 
to have anything like the political re- 
solve to impose. The cuts would be all 
the deeper because important parts of 
the budget have been put off-limits, and 
because both parties now are also com- 
mitted to cutting taxes. The result would 
have to be very big cuts in medical and 
Other programs that people rightly be- 
lieve should be cut only with fore- 
thought and purpose and care. 

There ought to be debate and delibera- 
tion about such things, and it should 
occur in advance of the amendment, not 
come after. “We have the serious business 
of passing a balanced budget amend- 
ment, and I am profoundly convinced 
that putting the details out would make 
that virtually impossible," the new House 
majority leader, Richard Armey, was 
quoted as saying recently. What can that 
mean, except that the only way to pass 
the amendment is not to tell the public 
what passage implies? 

There is an urgent need to reduce the 
deficit. The government should not be 
adding to the national debt at the rate of 
SI trillion a presidential term; that is too 
great a burden to lay on future genera- 
tions. But the right way to reduce the 
deficit is not to inscribe a goal in the 
constitution. It is to do it Congress and 
the executive branch should go ahead 
and cut the budget — if they have the 
wisdom and the guts — and leave the 
constitution alone. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Not the American Way 


What could be more appealing than a 
law called “The Common Sense Legal 
Reform Act of 1995"? Who is a gain st 
reform or common sense? As it turns 
out, that very mislabeled bill, a part of 
the House Republican Contract With 
America, runs counter to America’s 
long-standing law reform tradition and 
fails the test of common sense. 

The principal offender is a feature in 
the bill called “Loser Pays.” Overturn- 
ing two centuries of American tradition 
by which each side in a lawsuit ordinari- 
ly pays its own legal costs, the bill would 
force the losing party to pay the win- 
ner’s legal bill in suits alleging defective 
products or securities fraud. 

Some manufacturers and other people 
who do not tike to be sued are supporting 
“Loser Pays," claiming that it will deter 
frivolous lawsuits that clog the courts 
today. Consumer groups, joined last 
week by the American Bar Association, 
oppose the concept because it would shut 
the courthouse door on many citizens 
who, despite having serious legal com- 
plaints, cannot risk bong socked with 
their opponents' legal costs if they lose. 

Stripped to its basics, “Loser Pays" is 
an attempt to replace traditional Ameri- 
can civil jurisprudence with Britain's 
class-based system of fixing the courts in 
favor of businesses and wealthy individ- 
uals. Justice-as-liixuiy is an import that 
the United States does not need for rea- 
sons that go back to the Revolution. Eng- 
lish courts have taxed losing litigants since 
the 13th centiny, but the United States 
broke away from that pattern in 1796. 

In 1967, Chief Justice Earl Warren ex- 
plained the basis of the “American rale": 
“Since litigation is at best uncertain, one 
should not be penalized for merely defend- 
ing or prosecuting a lawsuit, and ... the 
poor might be unjustly discouraged from 
instituting actions to vindicate their 
rights if the penalty for losing included 


the fees of their opponents' coimseL” 
Congress has made exceptions to the 
American rule by awarding legal costs to 
winning plaintiffs in rivD rights, environ- 
mental and other cases to increase citizen 
access to the judicial system, but not, as 
the House Republicans seek, to discourage 
claimants from testing their legal rights. 

Of course there is a risk of unfairness 
against manufacturers and other defen- 
dants in product liability suits. They may 
be forced unfairly to bear costs incurred in 
a successful defense. So say the British 
admirers of their own system, a system 
that thrives on order and does not share 
America's commitment to wider access to 
justice The Republican proposal, a total 
overturning of American tradition in the 
important area of product liability, is radi- 
cal without being reformist. “Loser Pays” 
does not deserve its special treatment in 
the House: If it passes there, the Senate 
will need to stand up for traditional Unit- 
i ed States values and defeat it 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

Other Comment 

'Prisoners of Violent Crime’ 

The level of crime in the United States is 
tragically high- From 1960 through 1993 
the number of violent crimes reported in 
America increased 567 percent. A recent 
survey showed that 93 pecent of those 
polled said addressing America's crime 
problem should be an absolute priority for 
the federal government. Despite the many 
battles and wars of this century, Ameri- 
cans never have beat the subjects of a 
foreign dictator. Ironically, they now fear 
becoming the victims and prisoners of 
violent crime and a fear imposed by an 
army of home-grown criminals. 

— FBI Director Louis Freeh, speaking 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
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Employment and Then Work To, 


ENEVA — The world is in the midst 
VJT of the worst employment crisis since 
the Great Depression, the crisis affects 
industrialized, transition and developing 
countries alike. Thirty per cent of the 
global labor force, some 820 million men 
an d women, are afflicted by unemploy- 
ment and unde remployment Job insecu- 
rity is increasing everywhere. 

Yet a disturbing level of indifference 
and passivity prevails in world opinion, 
reinforced by constant gloomy diagnoses 
and prognoses that highlight the job- 
destroying effects of new technology and 
global economic competition. 

It is time to snap out of this needless 
and da maging pessimism and to search 
for constructive solutions. Much can be 
done through a combination erf interna- 
tional and national actions. 

The current employment crisis is not 
a predetermined consequen.ce of uncon- 
trollable economic forces. It is the result 
of commissions or omissions in eco- 
nomic and social policies and shortcom- 
ings in institutional arrangements, all of 
which can be improved. 

What is necessary is to reinstate full 
employment as a major policy objective. 
The weakening of the commitment to full 
employment in the last two decades has 
contributed to the worsening of employ- 
ment conditions by reducing the effort 
and attention devoted to the problem. 

The top priority has to be creation, of a 
more conducive framework for higher 
rates of economic growth and job cre- 
ation in the global economy. A core re- 


Bv Michel Hansenne and that respect for fundamental work- 
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The writer is director-general of the 
International Labor Office. 

quirement is consolidation of progress 
toward an open and stable system of 
international trade and investment flows. 
Properly managed, this can provide a 
powerful engine for growth and job cre- 
ation that brings benefits to all countries. 

Increased economic competition and 
new technologies do destroy jobs, but 
they also create trnllinng of new jobs in 
activities which did not exist a few de- 
cades ago. Moreover, trade and invest- 
ment are not a zero-sum game, but gener- 
ate mutual benefits in terms of market 
expansion and a more efficient interna- 
tional division of labor. These lead to 
higher rates of growth and job creation. 

The potential gains from trade cannot 
be achieved without national policies de- 
signed to respond to new opportunities 
in the global economy. Open economic 
policies accompanied by positive adjust- 
ment measures are far more effective 
than protectionism as a means of achiev- 
ing sustained growth of employment 

There will be social costs m the process 
of adjusting to globalization. But by en- 
suring that the burden of adjustment is 
shared equitably and that there are effec- 
tive compensatory policies for affected 
groups, these social costs can be mini- 
mized. It is essential that the social part- 
ners participate fully in the formulation 
and application of adjustment programs, 


els’ rights be a part of any such program. 

Even with the right national policies, 
stronger international arrangements are 
needed to deal with problems arising from 
financial shocks and trade conflicts. Tra- 
ditional instruments of national policy are 
no longer sufficient for ensuring stable 
economic growth and social objectives. 

For example, a country acting in isola- 
tion to pursue macroeconomic expansion 
soon runs into balance of payment and 
exchange Tate difficulties. Attempts to 
raise labor standards risk being undone by 
cost competition from other countries. 

While the benefits of a market econo- 
my are indisputable, total laissez-faire 
wm ensure neither stable growth nor eq- 
uity. And exclusive pursuit of strictly 
econo m ic objectives without regard to 
thezr social consequences will not serve to 
overcome employment 

Blanket deregulation of labor markets 
is unlikely to resolve unemployment La- 
bor market pei for manoe has deteriorated 
in all OECD countries, irrespective of 
differences in regulation. 

This is not to say that the regulatory 
status quo should be defended myopical- 
ly. Some adjustments need to be made — 
to rales governing the length and organi- 
zation of working time, to unemploy- 
ment benefit systems, to nonwage labor 
costs. But the very read benefits of labor 
market regulation must be recognized. 

It is imperative to develop an appro- 
priate international framework to ensure 
that the economic and social objectives 


ofrecent years have shown how badly 
•such a framework is neeoeo. 

A«!oique opportunity to MUM* 
in this direction will be the World Sum- 
nnttor Social Development next month 
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action! We do not need 
but we do need to make 
coordinated use of existing institutions. 

A practical way of ensuring greater 

their counterparts in finance and eco- 
nomic ministries in the framing and 
monitoring ot major economic policies 
at the national and international levels. 

The Group of Seven jobs summit last 
year was a welcome innovation from 
this standpoint, and provides an exam- 
ple of what should be done on a more 
regular baas. 

Such a political forum would be 
strengthened by international organiza- 
tions which report on developments in 
the global economy and mcaritor pro- 
gress toward the goals of the summit. 
Political leadership from this forum 
would help set the agenda for interna- 
tional institutions, whether those of the 
United Nations or Bretion Woods, in 
order to ensure that growth is both sus- 
tainable and equitable. 

International Herald Tribune 


China’s Ethnic Divisions Are Showing Up and Could Cause Trouble 


TTONOLULU — China's su- 
XT percharged economic growth 
and the spread of modem com- 
mercial, communication and 
transportation links are widely 
supposed to be further integrating 
the country. Yet this dynamism 
has the potential to aggravate eth- 
nic and linguistic divisions that are 
becomi n g increasingly apparenL 
Officially, China is made up of 
S6 nationalities: the Han majority 
plus 55 minority groups. The peo- 
ples identified as Han comprise 91 
percent of the population and in- 
clude the Hakka, Fujianese, Can- 
tonese and other groups. The Han 
are thought to be united by a com- 
mon history, culture and written 
language: Differences in dress, 
diet, customs and lan guag e are re- 
garded as minor and superficial 
The 53 official “minority” na- 
tionalities are mostly concentrated 


By Dru G. Gladney 


along China’s borders, like the 
Mongolians and Uygurs in the 
north and the Zhuang, Yi and Bai 
in southern China near Southeast 
Aria. Other groups, sudh as the 
Hud and Mandm, are scattered 
throughout the country. 

A state-sponsored program as- 
sists official minority cultures 
and promotes their economic de- 
velopment The outcome, accord- 
ing to Fei Xiaotoog, China's pre- 
eminent sociologist, is a “unified 
multinational" state. 

But even this recognition of 
diversity understates the divi- 
sions within the population, es- 
pecially the wide variety of cul- 
turally and ethnically diverse 
groups within the majority Han 
population. These groups have 
recently begun to rediscover and 


reassert their different cultures, 
languages and histories. 

A strong, centralizing Chinese 
government has often tried to 
unpose linguistic and political 
unif ormity- The state has tried to 
unite its various peoples with 
transportation and communica- 
tion networks and an extensive 
dvQ service. In recent years 
these efforts have continued 
through the controlled infusion 
of capitalistic investment Yet 
even in the modern era, such 
integrative mec hanis ms have not 
produced cultural uniformity. 

Hanpeoples differ in many 
ways. They speak eight mutually 
unmtelfigible longues. Even 
these linguistic subgroups show 
marked internal diversity. 

China's policy toward minor- 


ities involves official recognition, 
hunted autonomy and efforts at 
control. The official minorities 
have an importance for the coun- 
try's long-term development that 
is disproportionate to their size. 
Although amounting to only just 
over 8 percent of the total popula- 
tion of 12 trillion, they are concen- 
trated in resource-rich areas span- 
ning nearly 60 percent of China’s 
lanflmass. In counties and villages 
along many border areas of Xin- 
jiang, Tibet, InriCT Mongolia and 
Y unnan, minorities exceed 90 per- 
cent of the local population. 

While autonomy seems not to 
be all that the word might imply, it 
is still apparently a desirable at- 
tainment for minorities. Between 
the 1982 and 1990 censuses, 18 
new autonomous counties were es- 
tablished, three of them in Liao- 
ning Province for the Manchu, 


A Familiar Mood in America, and Again It’s Wrong 


W ASHINGTON — Early in 
my career I worked for 
United Press at its New York 
headquarters. Among other 
things, I had to tdl various Tele- 
type operators when to send out 
certain stories and to which parts 
of the United States. I had my 
instructions, of course, and one of 
them went like this: No UN news 
west of the Mississippi River. 

That was the late 1960s, but 
the same attitude prevails today. 
Middle America’s hostility to the 
United Nations, mated for a 
while, resurfaced in last Novem- 
ber’s midterm elections. 

As part of its Contract With 
America (which itself was contin- 
gent on a contract with a polling 
firm), tire Republican-controlled 
House has passed a measure that 
would almost certainly debilitate 
the United Nations. The Con- 
tract With America is quickly 
amounting to a breach of con- 
tract with the rest of the world. 

Among other things, the House 
insists that American troops serve 
only under American command- 


By Richard Cohen 

ers and that the costs of American — a grand total of 35. The Middle 


involvement in UN peacekeeping 
operations be deducted from the 
dues Washington pays the world 
body. The bill contains sufficient 
escape clauses and caveats that its 
effects are hard to gauge, but we 
can be sore of its intention: a 
reduction of America’s role in 
peacekeeping and a similar re- 
duction of the president’s ability 
to make and execute foreign poli- 
cy. This new House wants its say. 

What it is saying makes very 
Httle sense. In the first place, yon 
would be forgiven for concluding 
that America has troops scattered 
hither and yon, each and every 
one of (hem under the command 
of some UN incompetent Not so. 

Of the 67,000 UN peacekeep- 
ers around the world, only 963 are 
American. Most, 846, are sta- 
tioned in the former Yugoslavia, 
but in Macedonia and Croatia, 
not in Bosnia where the lead 
tends to fly. The next largest con- 
tingent is in the Western Sahara 


East comes next with 17. 

It is true, of course, that the 
United States pays a significant 
share of the United Nation peace- 
keeping budget, and even where it 
does not have troops, it has pro- 
vided equipment or, sometimes, 
flown it there. 

But it is also true that the Unit- 
ed Nations sometimes acts as a 
shield for American interests. The 
operation in Somalia was Wash- 
ington's idea. It turned out to be a 
debacle, but not because the 
United Nations got involved or 
because Americans were saluting 
foreign commanders. Americans 
were totally in charge. 

As for Bosnia, the UN opera- 
tion there is Often characterized 
as a failure. If so, NATO is at 
fault as weD as the United Na- 
tions — and so, for that matter, is 
Washington. But periodic truces, 
as wdl as the delivery of humani- 
tarian aid to starving civilians, 
hardly constitute a failure 


America Doesn’t Need More Prisons 


N EW YORK — The politi- 
cal centerpiece of Republi- 
can crime legislation passed by 
the House is the proposal for 
S10.5 billion in grants for the 
states to build prisons. The op- 
erative word is “political" 
Because there is a deep public 
fear of violent crime in the 
country, every politician wants 
to look “tough” on crime. What 
better way than building more 
prisons to house violent crimi- 
nals for longer sentences? 

But if you actually look at the 
facts, a huge prison-building 
program is not a rational way to 
fight crime. Indeed, it will take 
the country in the wrong direc- 
tion — and lock it into the mis- 
take for a long time. 

The rates of violent crimes 
that especially alarm Americans 
— murder, robbery, rape — are 
leveling off or going down. 
Then why are the prisons so 
crowded? Because they are full 
of nonviolent drug offenders. 

It is hardly a secret that 
severe drug laws, with long 
mandatory sentences for non- 
violent offenses, are the reason 
for the enormous increase in 
America's prison population in 
recent years. Nor is it a secret 
that the polity of harsh punish- 
ment does not work. Crack and 
other hard drugs are as plenti- 
ful on the street as ever. 

The new conservative Repub- 
lican governor of New York. 
George Pataki, has drawn the 
logical lesson from this experi- 
ence. He has called for modifi- 
cation of the draconian drug 
legislation enacted in New York 
under Governor Nelson Rocke- 
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feller in 1973. Instead erf fixed 
sentences, he would give judges 
the discretion to impose on 
those convicted such alterna- 
tives as drag treatment 

Under the Rockefeller drag 
laws, the number of prison in- 
mates in New York has quintu- 
pled since 1973. Changing the 
laws would in time empty thou- 
sands oT cells. So, violent crimi- 
nals — the rapists and caq ackers 
and others who make America's 
a fearful society — could be held 
longer without the need to build 
expensive new prisons. 

Republicans in Congress are 
going in exactly the opposite 
direction: in a word, backward. 
Ignoring the fact that drug of- 
fenders who committed no vio- 
lence are the reason for prison 
crowding, they want to spend 
510 billion for states to build 
prisons for “persons convicted 
of a serious violent felony." 

The bill approved by the 
House is worse than a waste of 
money. It aggravates public 
panic about violent crime at a 
time when it is not increasing. 
And the bill encourages the 
states to embark on a course — 
the construction of new higb- 
security prisons — that will 
harm them and the society. 

Once states have made the 
investment in such prisons, 
there will be an inevitable urge 
to HU them. Sentences will tend 
to get longer — and the United 
States already has just about 
the longest criminal sentences 
in the world, and is near the top 


in per capita prison population. 
Even with federal help in con- 
struction, operating vast new 
prisons will put a heavy burden 
on the states. 

The House prison bill would 
tempt the states away from the 
course that is cheaper, fairer 
and more effective. That is to 
moderate the harshness of the 
drug laws, as Governor Pataki 
urges, ending the mandatory 
sentences that just about every 
penal and judicial authority re- 
gards as a disaster. 

There is a human element, 
too, that gets lost in all the polit- 
ical rhetoric about toughness on 
crime. It was brought home to 
me the other day by a letter to 
the editor of The New York 
Times from a prison inmate in 
New York state, Anthony Papa. 

“I’m a first-time offender in 
my 10th year of a 15-year-io- 
life sentence for passing on en- 
velope containing four and a 
half ounces of cocaine," Mr. 
Papa wrote. “Since incarcera- 
tion I have gotten two college 
degrees and am attending grad- 
uate school at New York Theo- 
logical Seminary ... 1 made a 
mistake when I was young. I 
needed a wake-up call not to be 
thrown into a cage for 15 years." 

New York prisons are full of 
men and women who are fully 
rehabilitated, Mr. Papa said. He 
urged that their sentences be 
shortened as part of the Pataki 
program. But his letter implicit- 
ly carried a larger message: that 
society should be moving away 
from such a waste of public re- 
sources and human lives. 

The New York Times. 


So what's the beef? There are 
two. The first has to do with Bill 
Clinton, whose lackadaisical ap- 
proach to foreign policy has given 
Congress an opening. It is moving 
to fill a vacuum and at the same 
time get in some partisan licks. 

But in limiting the president’s 
freedom to make foreign policy, 
Congress is butting in where it 
has no business and where it lacks 
expertise. From what is bong 
said, some of the congressmen 
sounding off about foreign polity 
don't know Bosnia from Boise. 

Second, beyond the desire to 
economize is a greater desire to 
withdraw from the world — not 
entirely, of course, but signifi- 
cantly. The Republican attempt 
to resurrect the so-called “star 
wars” defense is another manifes- 
tation of this mood, a desire to 
create a high-tech fortress Ameri- 
ca. It could not be done in- the 
past and it cannot be done now. 

The Senate has yet to consider 
the House bill, and of course no 
measure has yet readied the pres- 
ident's desk. (This bill is certainly 
worth a veto.) Whatever the out- 
come, though* the real issue is not 
the United Nations or peacekeep- 
ing, but the clear desire of many 
Americans to shrink from the role 
of leadership in world affairs. 

Once before that mood over- 
came America and it refused to 
join the League of Nations after 
World War I. It turned its back to 
a world which, by 1941, was at its 
throat- Hitler and Stalin were 
supposedly Europe’s problem un- 
til oops, they became America’s. 

The United Nations is hardly a 
perfect institution, but by and 
large it has been useful to the 
United States. It needs America 
to survive. But experience and a 
shrinking world suggest that the 
proposition applies the other way 
around as well 

The Washington Post. 


who previously had no autono- 
mous adminis trative districts and 
were tong thought to have been 
assimilated into the Han majority. 

Besides the 18 new counties 
and many autonomous villages 
whose total numbers have never 
been published, at least eight 
more autonomous counties are 
due to be established. 

The increase in the number of 
groups seeking minority status re- 
flects what may be described as an 
explosion of ethnicity. It has be- 
come popular in Beijing for people 
to “crane oat" as Manchu or other 
ethnic groups, acknowledging that 
they are not Han. While the Han 
population grew by 10 percent in 
the «ght years to 1990, the minor- 
ity population grew by 35 percent 
overall in the same period, to 91 
mflHnn from 67 millio n. 

With the economic rise of 
South China, southerners have 
begun to assert cultural and polit- 
ical differences. Cantonese rode 
music, videos, movies and televi- 
sion programs, all heavily influ- 
enced by Hong Kang, are now 


enced by Hong Kcmg, are now 
popular throughout China. 

Comedians used to make fun 
of southern ways and accents, but 
southerners now scorn northern- 
ers for their lack erf sophistication 
and business acumen. 

Rising seif- a wa re ness among 
tiie Cantonese is paralleled by the 
reassertion of identity among the 
Hakka, (be southern Ftgianese 
Min, the Swatow and a host of 
other peoples now empowered by 
economic success and embittered 
by agerold restraints imposed 
from the north. Most of these 
southern groups traditionally re- 
garded themselves not as Han but 
as Tang people, descendants of the 
great Tang dynasty (618-907). 

In the south, ethnic and eco- 
nomic ties link wealthy Cantonese, 
Shanghainese and Fqianese (also 
the majority people in Taiwan) 
more dosdy to their relatives 
abroad than to their political over- 
lords in Beijing. 

Provincial governments in 
Guangzhou and elsewhere resist 
paying taxes to Beijing and restrict 
the transshipment of goods across 
provincial lines. Than has also 
been an extraordinary oepansion 
of toll roads, again indicating 
greater interest in local control 

Hnge migrations of people esti- 
mated to total more than 100 mil- 
lion now move across China seek- 
ing employment in wealthier 
areas. Crime, housing shortages 
and lowered wages are frequently 
attributed to such people. 

The result of all these changes 
is that China is becoming in- 
creasingly de-centered. This is 
a fearsome trend for those hold- 
ing the reins in Beijing. 

The writer is an associate pro- 
fessor of Asian Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. He contributed 
this comment to the International 
Herald Tribune. 


IN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEAES AGO 
1895: Death of Douglass 1945: Bloody I wo Jima 


PARIS — The death of Frederick 
Douglass removes from Ameri- 
can public life one of the last 
actors in the stirring scenes of 
ante-bellum days. Bom a slave, 
he lived to see his race emancipat- 
ed, and made for himself a name 
and a fortune. In him the colored 
people of America found at once 
a champion and a protector. 

1920: America's Hero 

PARIS — The true lest of a na- 
tion's character is its response to 
the influence of the hero who 
most surely embodies its highest 
ideals. Each anniversary of ihe 
natal day of George Washington 
sheds new lustre on his fame, ft is 
a wholesome custom that impels 
us to turn to contemplation of Lhe 
soldier-statesman whose genius 
did so much to establish the na- 
tion he led into independence. 


WO JIMA — There is no front 
line on bloody I wo Jima. The 
whole of the small gourd- shap ed 
island is the battle zone. There is 
no place on the five-mile-long is- 
land where one can say, “They 
can't reach me here." They, can 
and do. Enemy fire streams down 
in angry spasms from command- 
ing Japanese positions. How long 
before I wo is crushed, nobody is 
inclined 10 say. Japanese resis- 
tance increased to such an extent 
Wednesday {Feb. 21] afternoon 
that no appreciable gains were 
achieved by the American Ma- 
rines, Admiral Chester W. N3m- 
itz's early morning c ommuniqu e 
revealed. An earlier communique 
stated that 3,500 mari ne s have 
been killed or wounded in the 
three-day -old invasion. Fighting 
against terrific Japanese defenses, 
the marines scored gains ranging 
from 500 to 1,000 yards. 
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What Immigr ation Threat? 
Some Leaders Get It Right 


By A. M. Rosenthal 


T IJUANA. Mexico — Here I ara 
in Tijuana and inMead of buy- 
ing a rhinesioncd sombrero souve- 
nir. licking salt and slugging down 
a tequila, peering around ! for Mexi- 
cans plotting to sneak into the 
United States or doing other useful 
border-type things, I am just wan- 
dering around thinking of four fel- 
lows 1 have left in the car — Rudy 
Giuliani. Jack Kemp, Mario Cuomo 
and William Bennett. 

They are in the trunk — in the 
suitcase stuffed with the immigra- 
tion file. Of the hundreds of politi- 
cians, academies and journalists 


Immigration scares come 
in cycles. Something 
touches American 
anxieties. Even those bom 
to immigrants begin to 
worry — maybe it is time to 
raise the gangplank. 


who have committed articles, 
speeches or inters iew s about what is 
known as the immigration problem, 
these four keep coming to mind. 

In New York. I thought of them 
when a city official told me of tele- 
phone calls in the middle of the 
night. People were listening to music 
on the roof, so they must be illegal 
immigrants: come and arrest them. 

In Los Angeles I thought of them 
when nurses and doctors said they 
would refuse to obey Proposition 
1S7. That is the new package of laws 
ordering them to report to the police 
any sick person who might have that 
certain illegal look or sound. 

I thought of them in San Francis- 
co when the man near me at dinner 
turned out to be a legal immigrant 
from China, now the chancellor of 
the University of California at 
Berkeley. And then in Washington 
when the House committee stripped 
legal immigrants of 35 social and 
economic benefits. 

So in Tijuana, probably the biggest 
border crossing, legal and illegal, in 
North America, I returned to the car 
to dig for what the four had said. 

Their value was not in any sudden 
flash of inspiration but almost the 
opposite. They had said things that 
were once taken for granted in the 
United Stales but had become terri- 
bly unfashionable and, for politi- 
cians, even dangerous. 

Last June, Mr. Cuomo, then gov- 


ernor of New York, decided against 
suing the federal government to re- 
cover costs of social services spent 
for immi gran is — a growing trend in 
some states. He decided it would 
send a false message that immi- 
grants were a national burden. Then 
he said something astonishing: 

**] love immigrants. Legal, illegal, 
they are not to be despised.” 

Mr. Giuliani says it even more 
powerfully. In a City Hall interview 
he told me that illegal immigrants 
were among the most hardworking 
people in the city. He said that if they 
continued to contribute to society, 
this mayor would not hunt or hound 
them or uy to kick their children out 
of schools and hospitals, as the new 
California regulations demand. The 
mayor, a Former U.S. prosecutor, was 
scathing about federal failure to de- 
port illegal immigran is who had com- 
mitted serious crimes after coming to 
.America. Scores of -1 thousands of 
cases ore waiting for action. So. he 
said. New York has better things to 
do ihan pursue cases against illegals 
who have never committed any crime 
but to come looking for work. 

Mr. Kemp and Mr. Bennett issued 
a joint statement when they were 
possible Republican candidates for 
president. They did not do them- 
selves any political good. 

They said illegal immigration was 
a serious problem that should be met 
principally at the borders. But they 
came out against Proposition 187, 
now in the courts. They said a con- 
cern about illegal immigration was 
no excuse for “fundamentally flawed, 
constitutionally questionable steps 
that would help contribute to a nauv- 
ist and anti-immigrant climate.” 
They warned that one day these steps 
could haunt American minorities. 

Immigration scares come in cycles. 
Something touches American anxi- 
eties. A recession or technology 
threatens employment. Cultural 
chan ges make people look more 
closely at faces, and listen to fear talk. 
Even Americans bom to immigrants 
begin worrying — maybe it is time to 
pull up the gangplank. 

Put together, what the men in the 
trunk were saying was a reminder 
that the country was built heavily on 
immigrant brawn, brain and, yes, 
family values — and that the time to 
think most carefully about this reality 
was when the pressure was on against 
immigrants, legal or illegal. 

So I smooth the four out and put 
Them carefully bade in the suitcase. 
Feeling better, I decide to have one 
tequila after aH But that sparkling 
sombrero — I don’t have the courage. 

The New York Tunes. 



Peacekeepers leave Somalia. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Get tbe Girl to School 

I read with profound dismay Ste- 
ven Buckley's Page Two article 
“For Millions of Africa's Children, 
It's Either Eat or Learn,” in your 
Feb. 20 issue, about the 8-year-old- 
du tighter of a Kenyan farmer and 
others like her in Africa for whom 
schooling is out of reach. 

Please convey that I am willing 
to sponsor the schooling of Joshua 
Musasia’s daughter. My contribu- 
tion will be paid directly to the 
school and I must be assured that 
she will be accepted. 

L LUBROTH. 

Madrid. 

WherelsCompassion? 

J could not help but be distressed 
by the comments of visitors to the 
Holocaust Memorial Museum in 
Washington, quoted in Philip Gour- 
evitch’s article “God, Genocide and 
the Fashions of Popular History” 
(Page Two, Feb. 14). 

I cannot blame the children for 
their remarks, but it infuriated me 
that a teacher would attempt to ex- 
plain the Holocaust in part by say- 
ing that the Jews “don't recognize 
that Jesus is the Messiah” ana “if 
they had, I think the Lord would 
have heard their prayers a lot more.” 

That statement demonstrates a 
large degree of ignorance about the 
Holocaust The Nazis considered 


anyone with a single Jewish grand- 
parent a Jew, regardless of the indi- 
vidual's faith. They also murdered 
tens of thousands of non-Jewish 
Poles, Russians, Czechs, Uk rainians 
and Serbs, to name a few. 

More importantly, the teacher's 
words reflect a deep-seated intoler- 
ance that is all too common in 
America today, especially on the re- 
ligious righL In the current, often 
misguided debate about “family val- 
ues.” many Americans seem to have 
forgotten the most important value 
of all: compassion. It is sorely lack- 
ing in our political discourse, in our 
attitudes toward one another and 
even, it seems, in our understanding 
of the Holocaust 

DOUGLAS E SELVAGE 
Warsaw. 

Traming fnr Bth ymig te 

Regarding “Islamic Extremism Is 
Organized, Experienced and Quite 
Resistible ” by John K Cooley and 
“Now Pull the Rug From Under Ji- 
had in America” by A. M. Rosenthal 
(Opinion, Oct. 4): 

Among other important observa- 
tions, Mr. Cooley notes that “when 
the Palestinian intifada against Is- 
rael began in the West Bank and 
Gaza in 1987, some leaders of the 
[Islamic Salvation Front] were 
fighting or training to fight the 
Russians in Afghanistan, under the 


auspices of the American CIA.” 

Mr. Rosenthal writes that the 
Clinton administration “is asking 
Congress to pass new anti-terrorist 
legislation {to] enable the govern- 
ment to trace funds to and from the 
terrorist-supporting groups . . . and 
make it illegal to plan at train for 
terrorism abroad as well as in the 
United States.” The Omnibus Coun- 
terterrorism Act of 1995. he goes on. 
“was drawD up by the Department of 
Justice cm presidential order.” 

The revelation in the first article 
and the proposals in the second beg 
the question: Was the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice aware of the CIA’s 
a ssistanc e to the so-called Islamic 
Liberation Front? If not, why not? If 

informed? Srwas be kept ignoranfof 
such CIA skulduggery, which, as we 
know, have had their precedents. 

M.B.CDOV. 


A Pro on the Sidelines 

Somebody who can successfully 
negotiate with North Koreans, Hai- 
tians and Bosnians should be able to 
handle UJS. baseball. I suggest that 
Timmy Carter he named as media- 
tor. Timetable for a settlement: 24 
hours at the most And, for heaven’s 
sake, leave Congress out of it. 

P. VAN DONKELAAR. 

Herbeumont, Belgium. 


Drifting on Radiant Swells 
With Misery Off to the West 

By Edwin M- Yoder Jr. 


L EVERICK BAY, British Virgin 
* Islands — On the sunny heights 
overlooking an old fishing village 
that now serves as a tony port of call 
for midwinter visitors to Viigic 
Gorda, you come upon a small, red- 
painted wooden building with a sign 
reading “Jail." It is deserted. 

This must be a little local joke, 
since the idea of crime in this pan of 
the Caribbean seems remote. Virgin 
Gorda (which means “the fat vir- 
gin,” an image suggested by its 


MEANWHILE 

southern profile when approached 
by sea) is a nearly deserted island of 
sedate resorts and villages where 
stray chickens and goats wander the 
streets. Who would waste time here 
on criminal activity? 

Along with their marvelous cli- 
mate, the Virgin Islands offer snor- 
keling and rum. Neither is the fuel 
of alienation. If you’re of a certain 
age, as I am, you may have been 
half-convinced that old dogs don’t 
learn new tricks. Before you swal- 
low that false counsel, try snorkel- 
ing in these sparkling waters and 
staring a sea turtle or a gaudy par- 
rot fish in the eye. 

Snorkeling isn’t a sport that lends 
itself to deep thoughts; but there is 
something amniotic about drifting 
face-down on these radiant swells, 
communing with the watery world 
of our origins or, if you like, being 
part of a deep-sea aquarium. 

We had come on this cruise with 
an alumni college group, and 1 had 
the duty of offering a couple of ship- 
board lectures on Caribbean poli- 
tics. Hence the need to interrupt the 
play with a serious thought or two. 
And that is almost easy when you’re 
in the same latitude with Haiti and 
Cuba, two parts of this tropical 
world whose history proves that 
even in paradise misery is possible. 

What credentials could 1 offer as 
a lecturer to a sophisticated compa- 
ny on Caribbean politics, of which 
I know less than aD? Slender ones, 
but in the raannw of many American 
families our history had been briefly 
entwined with the Caribbean. 

A favorite unde of mine, my moth- 
er’s younger brother, entered the U.S. 
Navy as a young doctor, fresh from 
the Medical College of Georgia, just 
as America entered World War II. 
He liked the navy so well that he 
stayed for 40 years, retiring as a vice 
admiraL On various family book- 
shelves, I used to see volumes he had 
inscribed to my Aunt Billie: “A ma 
cherie BUHe, Haiti, 1921? 

These inscriptions aroused in a 


boyish imagination some distant ro- 
mance. But what was it? A call to my 
cousin Jo Anne, his daughter, filled 
in the long-missing pans. In the ear- 
ly '20s, Uncle Joe became a sort of 
hero in Haiti, while serving a two- 
year stint as chief medical officer 
under the American occupation. He 
introduced a vaccine that cured — 
oral least alleviated — the appalling 
ravages of an endemic island disease 
called yaws, whose secondary ef- 
fects, lesions and facial disfigure- 
ment, resembled those of leprosy. 

My uncle was a tender and hu- 
mane man, but he apparently relat- 
ed the story of mass vaccination 
with a physician’s clinical gruffness: 
“We'd line them up and inject a shot 
of vaccine with a horse-sized sy- 
ringe, jab, nexLjab, next, jab. next.” 

“Did you ever change the nee- 
dle?” his son-in-law once asked. 
Yes, said Uncle Joe, “when it got too 
dull to go through the skin.” 

Just why I favored our ship's com- 
pany with this family anecdote I am 
not sure, except that it affords me a 
personal link to Haiti’s savage histo- 
ry, and thus to Caribbean politics. 

The vision of Uncle Joe waging 
his campaign against yaws seven de- 
cades ago seems symbolic of the 
ongoing struggle against the ancient 
enemies of h uman happiness. Haiti 
may be free of yaws today, but is 
assailed by grinding poverty, defor- 
estation and a legacy of brutal mis- 
rule. And all this misery only 500 
nautical miles or so west of the emp- 
ty little shed that passes for a jail on 
Virgin Gorda! 

This is about as close as you can 
come to deep thinking in the Virgin 
Islands in midwinter. How can the 
heart be heavy when our rickety little 
bus, en route to yet another after- 
noon of snorkeling, is threading the 
wicked hairpin turns a thousand feet 
above the sea and Simon, the guide 
and driver, is singing “Jesus Loves 
Me” over the intercom? 

At every threatening lurch on this 
bumpy road without a guardrail Si- 
mon interrupts his singing to laugh 
aloud. “Never fear," he says, “Si- 
mon is here. Be happy ” 

Need I say that it is the most 
unnecessary of admonitions? 

Washington Past Writers Group. 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed “ Letters to the 
Editor’' and contain the writer's si- 
gnature, name and full address, let- 
ters should be brief and are subject 
to editing, We cannot be responsible 
for the return of unsolicited ma- 
nuscripts. 
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Degussa on Plastics Recycling 


Back to back lights. 
And back again. 


Extremely rigid yet easily 
mouldable. shock-resistant 
yet incredibly flexible, light- 
weight yet remarkably strong. 

"The manifold qualities of 
plastics make them in many 
fields of modem research and 
technology an essential ele- 
ment of innovative solutions. 

With Degalan, Degussa 
has made a special high-grade 


synthetic material available 
to automobile manufacturers 
and their suppliers. Degalan 
sets new standards in trans- 
lucence and brilliance. And it 
is virtually 100 % retydable. 

F)r instance, back lights 
made from Degalan can be 
reconverted into the original 
material - granules - with 
practically no loss in com- 
pound purity or volume. 


And that is how back 
lights can get back to being 
back lights. And back again. 
They just keep coming back 
in different shapes and sizes. 

For Degussa, it all began 
with gold and silver. Today, 
we shine in many more fields. 

SOL UT IQa/ ^ 
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STAGE '/ENTERTAINMENT 


Moroccan Satirist Touches a Nerve 


By Chris Hedges 

Ne*f York Times Sennet 


C asablanca, Mo- 
rocco — Ahmed San- 
oussi paced his clut- 
tered Living room and 
waved his black razor in the air 
about as often as he employed it 
to clean the white shaving 
cream from his face. 

“Dictators detest political 
satire," he said. "They cannot 
laugh and they cannot bear to 
have anyone else laugh at their 
pomposity, their arrogance, and 
their power. But humor helps us 
cope. Humor is the tip of trage- 
dy. Now the government wants 
to deny us the right to laugh end 
plunge us into even deeper de- 
spair." 

Sanoussi, whose protest 
songs, political satires and comic 
routines have turned him into 
something of a cultural icon, has 
recently been banned from per- 
forming in nearly every city in 
Morocco because the local au- 



a music-appreciation program 
led by a French woman who 
butchers Arabic names and has 
never heard of the villages the 
children come from. 

“Ouuuu,” be said, imitating 
the music teacher after she hears 
the name of a village on the 
outskirts of Casablanca, “dis 
must be soooo far from here." 


Ahmed Sanoussi: 


Joaquin Amor Soque* for The New York Tina 

‘The government wants to deny us the right to laugh. ” 


thorities refuse to give him per- 
mits. He has received several 


anonymous telephone death 
threats, and the Moroccan Asso- 
ciation for Human Rights an- 
nounced recently that it was 
“concerned about Mr. Sanous- 
sfs personal safety and restric- 
tions on his creative expression." 

But the 42-year-old comedian, 
whose enthusiasm, ideas and 
jokes are leavened by flashes of 
outrage, remains undaunted and 
has gone underground. His 
shows, now performed in small 
theaters with no advance public- 
ity, no longer draw the crowds of 


40,000 people that attended his 
legal performances, but his ener- 
gy and the sting of his political 
attacks remain fierce, rapid-fire, 
and unrelenting. 

“Each generation usually has 
at least one artist who expresses 


the reality it experiences, who 
i the di 


can articulate the dreams, the 
hopes and the frustrations it 
feels," said Mustafa Masnouwi, 
a novelist who has been cen- 
sored by the government. Re- 
ferring to Sanoussi by his nick- 
name, he continued, “This 
generation has Bziz." 

One recent venue was at the 
Maref Cultural Center, once a 
Catholic Church, in the middle 
of a small square in central Ca- 


sablanca. There were no posters 
or signs outside the cultural 
center to announce Sanoussi’s 
arrival. But when he walked 
down the aisle, dressed in a 
white shirt with red Palestinian 
embroidery, 800 fans gave him 
a standing ovation. His band, 
which plays with traditional in- 
struments like lutes and drums, 
began a protest song called 
"The Ink of My Heart." Many 
in the audience, which included 
a large number of students and 
intellectuals, began to sing 
along with the musicians. 

“Read the pages of my 
heart," went the song, written 
by Sanoussi, who had climbed 
on stage and taken a micro- 


phone. “Read the unhappiness 
a n d the wounds that 'are written 
down. Read of passion and an- 
ger boHing over. Know the let- 
ters on these pages are true." 

Sanoussi, a short man with 
black curly hair and steel- 
rimmed glasses, began an ani- 
mated sketch about slum dwell- 
ers and beggars being hustled 
off a street cief ore a motorcade 
with foreign visitors passed. 

He acted out the part of a 
poor worker stumbling into a 
fancy restaurant and believing 
the four waiters who attended 
him were doing so out of kind- 
ness. 

And he did spoofs on Moroc- 
can television shows, including 


H owever, there is 

no tolerance for pub- 
lic criticism of King 
Hassan D, who has 
wielded absolute authority over 
this North African country for 
more than 3 Q years. Even San- 
oussi refuses to cross that line. 
Instead, he uses the 
minister of interior, Driss ! 
as a lightning rod. 

He told the audience that the 
minister, who has been in office 
for more than 20 years and is 
the head of the country’s Golf- 
ing Federation, had gathered 
together officials and religious 
leaders during the recent 
drought to pray for rain, not for 
the fields and farms, but for the 

go lf tinlre. 

He leaned forward and told 
the audience that he had figured 
out why Basri, who is also the 
minis ter of information, rarely 
spoke in public. “You see," he 
said, “the minister of informa- 
tion has forbidden the minister 
of interim 1 from making state- 
ments.” 


“Hey," Sanoussi said to the 
crowd, “they don’t like our 
jokes? Well, if they don’t like 


our jokes, what are they going 
srious?” 


to do when we are serioi 


Courtney Love Strikes Back 


By Neil Strauss 

Ne w York Tuna Semes 


N EW YORK — After 
the suicide of her 
husband. Kurt Co- 
bain, 10 months ago. 
Courtney Love acquired a 
strange distinction reserved for 
presidents, major felons and ce- 
lebrity widows: Every word she 
said and wrote became news- 
worthy. 

Her postings on the comput- 
er bulletin board America On- 
line were repeated word for 
word in magazines; her arrests, 
scandals and the drug overdose 
of the bassist in her band, Hole, 
made national headlines. 

Last week, as Hole taped an 
“Unplugged” performance for 
broadcast on MTV in April, 
Love struck back. “Look out 
the window and what do I see?" 
she sang in her hoarse growl. 
“Dozens of people staring back 
.at me. And it’s strange." 


The song, “Season of the 
Witch," an altered version of 
the Donovan tune, took on new 
meaning in tight of Love's as- 
cendancy to most-watched-ce- 
lebrity status. Its chorus. “You 
guys pick up every stitch f Must 
be the season of the witch," 
sounded like the cry of a wom- 
an who can’t sneeze without be- 
ing accused by some of not hav- 
ing used a (issue and promised a 
tissue factory by others. 

Love is nobody's victim. 

On the stage, she is a charis- 
matic and powerful performer, 
in complete control of her band 
and her audience. When she 
referred to Cobain by perform- 
ing Carole King's “He Hit Me 
(and It Fdt Like a Kiss)," add- 
ed the coda “live, live, live” to 
“Asking for It” and sang 
"Drown Soda,” a song Cobain 
wrote but never released, she 
was not asking for sympathy 
but displaying strength under 
duress. 

And if it seems unfair that 


Love's personal life is being dis- 
sected publicly, keep in mind 
that she is a fiendish gossip her- 
self. 

In fact, it is precisely her in- 
ability to keep her public and 
private lives separate that has 
made her the fodder for so 
much talk. 

On “Doll Parts." from Hole's 
second and most recent album, 
“live Through This" (DGQ, 
Love sings, “I want to be the 
girl with the most cake." 

It is this need for more atten- 
tion and approval than those 
around her get that has dogged 
Love. From her privileged van- 
tage point, she relishes her 
knowledge of the names and 
reputations of nearly every per- 
son of note involved in rock 
music, from band members to 
record label executives to music 
critics. 

People have trouble accepting 


Love because in her odd way she 
fits the classic model of the con 
traversal celebrity. She is both 
fan and star, heroine and viQain- 
ess, celebrity and pest, sex sym- 
bol and homely urchin, critical 
darling and tabloid pariah. She 
is self-possessed and self-ob- 
sessed, unafraid to venomously 
pursue what she wants and to 
tear apart anything that stands 
in her way. 

Though she is one of the most 
hounded performers in rock 
music, she continues to be a 
near-mythomaniac, driven by a 
need to belong. Like the tom 
and tattered baby dolls that 
decorated the stage at the “Un- 
plugged" taping and at Rose- 
land, Love is a twisted feminist, 
willing to break the constric- 
tions society puts on its female 
celebrities, but only to a point. 

As she sang in “Miss World," 
“1 made my bed. Til lie in it." 



Ebet Kobcxu (or Tie New Yort Tone 


Singer Love sees “Dozens 
of people staring back at 
me. And it's strange. ” 


On March 18th, the 1HT will publish 
a Special Report on 


Fashion 


Among the topics to be covered are: 

■ Runway vs. reality — have the collections 
turned too much to theater? 

■ Fashion’s Family Tree — a look at 
12 rising designers. 

■ What's hot in Paris — new stores and 
quartiers. 

■ Haute accessories: the latest in fashion’s 
bits and pieces. 

■ The return of the fur industry. 


For further information, please contact Bin Mahder in 
Paris at (33-1) 463793 78 or fax (33- 1) 46 37 50 44. 
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Tlih WORLD'S DVH.V NEWSPVPF.K 


Thursday 


HEALTH/SCIENCE 


With a wide range of topics from tech- 
nology to space exploration, from 
recent medical discoveries to how the 
human brain functions, this in-depth 
feature brings up-to-date information 
on scientific and physical develop- 
ments in the intriguing worlds of heal- 
th and science. 


Every Thursday in the International 
Herald Tribune. 
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Picture-Book 4 Lakme 


By David Stevens 

ImemohanaJ Herald Tribune 


P ARIS — The Opera 
Comique has been 
packing the house with 
its incredibly loyal 
public for a new and beautifully 
sung production of Leo De- 
libes’s “Lakmt" 

It used to be that when 
“Laknmfe" came up the only 
questions were, who was the so- 
prano and bow did she sing the 
all too well known “Bell Song"? 

The answers in this case are 
Natalie Dessay and very well 
indeed. But the better news is 
that this young French soprano 
not only displayed the unshak- 
able technique Tor this coloratu- 
ra warhorse, but sang with 
warmth of tone, musicality and 
dramatic pertinence the entire 
role of the Hindu maiden fatal- 
ly in love with an English offi- 
cer in Victorian India. 

This was matched by the per- 
formance of the bass Jean- Phi- 
lippe Courtis as Nilakamha, 
priest and father of Lakm£, 
whose hatred of all things Eng- 
lish is the plot's motor. Courtis 
has been a solid value for several 
seasons, but here sang like a true 
descendant of the great line of 


French basses past Rich tone 
even in the softest pianissimo, 
superb control, suave phrasing 
and great nobility of style. As 
Gerald, the English officer 
whose sense of duty brings him 
around a little late, Marcus Je- 
rome, an American lyric tenor 
active in Germany, gave a con- 
vincingly passionate, warm- 
voiced account of himself, de- 
spite a tendency to force a bit 

Frtxteric Chaslin conducted 
with obvious sympathy for the 
delicately exotic charm of De- 
libes’s score. Gilbert Biin staged 
straightforwardly, and the sets 
and costumes of Jean-NoSl La- 
vesvre and Yvonne Sasanot de 
NesJe captured a Kipling-esque, 
picture-book evocation of India 
as it might have been imagined 
when the opera had its world 
premiere — 1883 at the Opera 
Comique. 

About the only thing that 
went wrong was that at a flag- 
raising ceremony in the second 
act the Union Jade was upside 
down. So much far (he Entente 
Cordial e. 

The new Citfc de la Musique 
and the Conservatoire de Paris, 
neighbors and partners in the 
Parc de la VUlette complex, 
brought a lively, musically admi- 
rable staging of Prokofiev’s 


“Love for Three Oranges" to 
the Conservatoire’s superbly 
equipped 500-seal theater. 

Although this was essentially 
a student production and peda- 
gogic in purpose, many profes- 
sional grows would be happy 
with it. Prokofiev's farcical par- 
ody of theatrical-operatic con- 
ventions is a good choice for an 
exercise like this. There is a huge 
cast, yet no single role is unrear 
sonably dt-manding , and the 
em phasis, on stage and in the pit, 
is on ensemble: This was excel- 
lent, as was the orchestra under 
the sharp and lively direction of 
Scott Sandmeier. The perfor- 
mance was in French, as was the 
1921 world premiere in Chicago. 

In the staging co-signed by 
Niky Woicz and Andrei Serban, 
both Romanian expatriates, the 
parody of theater is paralleled 
by a parody of communist uto- 
pia. The notion of having the 
commedia dell ’arte characters 
appearing with the trails of Le- 
nin, Stalin, Zhdanov and com- 
pany worked more often than 
not, albeit with a bitter taste. 

As Serban points out in the 
program, Prokofiev returned to 
Russia just as Stalin was getting 
lough with artists, then died on 
the same day as his form enter. 
Some parody. 



George Blake (Stephen Fry) in “ Cell Mates, ” a British spy drama. 
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By Sheridan Morley 

Iniemmana] Herald Tribune 


L ondon — The spies 

who came in from the 
Cold War remain of 
peculiar fascination to 
British dramatists. Burgess and 
Blunt found their Alan Bennett, 
while Julian Mitchell also had a 
crack at the young Burgess. 

Now we get Simon Gray on 
George Blake. “Cell Mates” (at 
the Albery) is a bleak comedy 
about his odd-couple partner- 
ship with Sean Bourke, the pet- 
ty Irish safecracker who helped 
him escape from Wormwood 
Scrubs with a van and a rope 
ladder when the KGB failed to 
bother, and who was for his 
pains condemned to live with 
Blake in a Moscow fiat 
So far. so promising: except 
that not a lot else happened. 
Blake betrayed Bourke. as he 
had always betrayed everyone, 
in an attempt to keep him in 
Russia and at his table. 

But whether this was moti- 
vated by a suppressed gay love, 
or shea bloody-mindedness, or 
the conviction that Bourke 
would be better off in Moscow 
than Dublin, is never really ex- 
plored or explained. Nor does 
Blake, who was half-Dutch, 
half-Egyptian, fit into any of 
the usual local frames of Cam- 
bridge homosexual-intellectual 
despair, as a result of which 
nobody bothers to teD us what 
made him a spy in the first 
place. 

Stephen Fry in this role mag- 
nificently conveys, in his usual 
manna 1 , a man so semi-de- 
tached as to be unhinged, while 
Rik Mayall as his bouncy Irish 
stooge completes the partner- 
ship. But, like the play, it never 
comes together into a coherent 
study of espionage, or even the 
etiquette of KGB flat-sharing 
manners. 

Their story must be in there 
somewhere, but it never quite 
surfaces through this Gray 
matter, while the playwright’s 
own production is fatally un- 
energetic. 


The trouble with letting a 
political agenda get in the way 
of a theatrical experience, 
painfully evident whenever 
anywhere in the world a cur- 
tain goes up on Vanessa Re- 
grave, is also clear now at the 
Hampstead, where the usually 
admirable resident director, 
Jenny Topper, has, according 


LONDON THEATER 


to her program note, “decided 
to do something to change the 
perceptions of women writing 
for the theater." 

Why leave it at that? Why 
not also alter the perceptions 
of feminist neurotics living 
near Swiss Cottage tube sta- 
tion, or one-parent soccer hoo- 
ligans, or theatrical adnrimsr 
trators who find it more fun to 
change die world than their 
sets? 

But having targeted her 
women. Topper then bizarrely 
decided to approach “cartoon- 
ists, actors, novelists and poets” 
for scripts; dramatists were, I 
guess, too obvious an idea, 
though any one might have led 
more successfully to the “Bear- 
ing Fraf* of this ghastly pro- 
ject’s group title. 

The others were asked to 
write about “alienation and be- 
ing a woman in ’90s England.” 
Women in Scotland feeling rea- 
sonably content were thus elim- 
inated, along with men of any 
disposition and, by the look of 
it, anyone with the faintest 
knowledge of playmaking. 

So we’re left with five dismal 
sketches, any one of which 
would have been hooted off- 
stage at a first-rehearsal read- 
through had they not come 
from this group of disgruntled 
selective aliens. 

Over the years I have seen 
many good plays by women, 
some indeed at Hampstead ; but 
none was created by an artifi- 
cial insistence on feminist alien- 
ation, nor did they ever sink to 
the level of these tawdry cha- 
rades. 

Mercifully, all are under half 


an hour, but the trouble is that 
just as you reach the end of one 
there’s another still worse com- 
ing; all involved, on both sides 
of the footlights, might eventu- 
ally appreciate the anonymity I 
hereby bestow on them. 

At the Battersea Arts Center 
“Strictly Entre Nous" is a cou- 
rageous attempt by Vince Fox- 
all to compress the life, work 
and loves of W. H. Auden into 
a two-hour, two-character dra- 
ma. It is set in a Viennese hotel 
room at the 1963 time of the 
poet’s last^appearance, before 

1 tv.,,. 


the local literary society. Two 
idler Sut 


actors (Dudley Sutton and Ru- 
pert Holliday-Evans) confront 
each other as Auden young 
and old, not to mention the 
various lovers of his earlier life. 


Threading its way nimbly 
into and out of the poems, 
“Strictly Entre Nous” takes as 
its theme a belief by Auden that 
the cures for ah his ills were sex 
and autobiography. Sutton bril- 
liantly conveys the dying poet, 
withered into his tortoise shell, 
railing with elegant exhaustion 
at a world that had him in pa- 
perback but not yet in perspec- 
tive. 


A T the Greenwich and 
soon to tour before 
coming into the WesL 
End, Philip Franks 
has a spirited revival of “The 
Duchess of Maffi" dominated 
by one great performance. Not, 
at least not yet, Juliet Stevenson 
in the ti tle role, where she seems 
still a little hesitant, bat rather 
Simon Russell Beale as her 
sweatily malevolent and mur- 
derous brother, so incestuously 
obsessed with her that even 
while watching the strangula- 
tion of her that he has ordered, 
his hands involuntarily grasps 
at his own neck. 

This is a performance redo- 
lent of the young Orson Welles, 
a pudgily, precociously evil 
turn, mesmeric in its gothic ec- 
centricity. A little more of that 
would not come amiss in an 
otherwise curiously restrained 
evening 
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CARRY ME HOME 


By John M. Del Vetxhio. 720 
pages. $22.95. Bantam. 


town and is welcomed by a big 
warm family, quite the opposite 


of Wapinski’s, yet he too quick- 
falls apart, haunted by his 
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I WANT TO TELL YOU. b> 
O.J. Simpson 


1 MEN ARE FROM MARS. 

WOMEN ARE FROM VE- 
NUS. bv John Gruv . i gi 

2 THE BEARDSTOWN LA- 

DIES’ COMMON-SENSE 
INVESTMENT GUIDE . | 
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Reviewed by 
Nathaniel Tripp 

T HIS is the third installment 
in John Del Vecchio's tril- 
ogy of Vietnam novels, which 
began with the widely ac- 
claimed “The 13th Valley.” 
Now we join the Vietnam veter- 
ans as they return home and 
attempt to readjust to society. 
The book opens in 1969. with 
the homecoming of Robert Wa- 
pinski, an army captain and 
former company commander. 
But we soon pick up the threads 
of other lives, particularly that 
of Tony Pisano, a returning 
Marine. For a while, we jump 
back and forth as the vets en- 
dure one misadventure after an- 
other: Wapinski, for instance, 
finds his girl engaged to another 
man and disintegrates in a 
boozy haze. 

Meanwhile Pisano comes 
back to the same Pennsylvania 


dreams and later by the combat 
death of his cousin. At this 
point Ty Blackwell, a veteran 
who cons everyone, enters an 


already grim picture. Through- 
>. suffer 


out, women come and go. suiter 
abuse, disappear and reappear. 
Only Wapinski finally seems to 
get It together, first in Califor- 
nia real estate and later at his 
grandfather Pewel's farm, 
where Pisano is the hired hand. 


G rand pa Pewel is the most 
compelling character in the 
book, and Del Vecchio is at his 
best when describing his spiri- 
tual appreciation of nature; 
there are passages reminiscent 
of Hemingway's “Big Two- 
Hearted River." Bui even this 
soon degenerates into pseudo- 
N alive American ceremonies 
and Ramboesque polemics. 
Eventually Wapinski organizes 
the farm into a sort of com- 
mune for veLs. where they make 
solar panels, endure a Waco- 


Regrettably, the entire anti- 
war movement, which both 
healed and motivated so many 
returning veterans, is dismissed 
here as hardly more than the 
epithet “baby killer" hurled by 
a few hippies or effete college 
professors. One could see this 
coming in “The 1 3th Valley," 
where, for example, the corre- 
spondent who first uncovered 
the My Lai massacre briefly 
shows up only to suffer hoots 
and jeers. 


terspersed with mock trials and 
self-awareness sessions. 


Time and again, opportuni- 
ties for compassion and in ' 


— under- 

standing are lost. Ty, for exam- 
ple. could have spoken 


sympathetically for all blacks 
“,k Ticed s • - 


who sacrificed' so much in the 
name of equal opportunity, 
though I suppose his gradual 
bodily mutilation might serve 


In “Carry Me Horae" Del 
Vecchio doesn't have the thread 
of combat to hold bis tale to- 
gether, while his characters are 
without a clue as to whaL really 
happened to them. We see his- 
tory — Cambodia, Kent State, 
the fall of Saigon — through the 
wrong end of a telescope, even 
as the vets themselves arc swad- 
dled in self-pity and accusation. 
Snippets of fantasy — the men 
talk of going back to Southeast 
Asia as mercenaries — are in- 


ly mutilation might st.«. 
as a metaphor. But there is no 
healing in “Carry Me Home," 
only the salting of old wounds. 
In some ways, Del Vecchio's 
oook seems as antisocial and 
dysfunctional as its characters. 


Nathaniel Tripp, whose ac- 
count of h is experiences as a pla- 
S Vietnam is being 
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Inflation 
Prompts 
Rate Rise 
In Italy 


CxmptJrrf hr Our Staff From Duputiba 

ROME — Italy's central 
bank raised interest rates Tues- 
day after inflation figures 
showed a surprising rise and the 
lira slid to a record low against 
the Deutsche marie. 

Indications from nine major 
Italian cities, excluding Rome, 
showed a year-on-year inflation 
rate of 4.3 percent to 4.4 per- 
cent for February. The markets 
had widely expected (he rate to 
stay dose to the figure of 3.8 
percent reported in January. 

The Bank of Italy raised its 
discount rate on loans to banks 
to 835 percent from 7.50 per- 
cent, while its Lombard rate, 
charged on fixed-term ad- 
vances, was increased to 9.73 
percent from 8.50 percent. 

“The primary aim is to brake 
the rise in inflation and the de- 
terioration in inflationary ex- 
pectations,” the Bank of Italy 
said in announcing the rise. 

The central bank’s action fol- 
lowed a bad day for the lira, 
weakened by deep political un- 
certainty and pummeled to a 
new low against the mark as a 
result of the inflation data. 

The mark ended at a record 
1,095.50 lire, compared with its 
Monday close of 1,08334 lire. 
After the inflation numbers, the 
mark traded as high as 1,09835 
tire. 

Officials also stressed that 
the rate increases were not a 
signal of disapproval of the gov- 
ernment’s supplemental budget 
announced this week. One offi- 
cial said the increases were in- 
tended to reinforce the budget's 
package of lax increases and 
spending cuts, which are aimed 
at cutting the deficit 

In the past, the independent 
Bank of Italy has raised rates 
after budget announcements to 
signal (hat budgets have not 


Confronting a Dark Past 

Deutsche Bank Admits It Helped Hitler 


By Brandon Mitchener 

Internal wool Nereid Tribune 

FRANKFURT — Deutsche Bank AG ac- 
tively aided the expropriation of Jewish busi- 
nesses and helped Hitler consolidate control 
over Germany's neighbors between 1933 and 
1945, according to a history of the bank to be 
published in March. 

Commissioned by Deutsche Bank on the 
occasion of its 125th anniversary, the book 
illuminates the extent to which the bank was a 
victim of its times as well as the degree to 
which personal and competitive postunnz 
among its leaders took priority over common 
sense and decency. 

It marks the first time Germany’s biggest 
bank has addressed the most controversial 
period of its history and the first time any 
German company has thrown open its ar- 
chives to independent historians. 

While most of the book's MOO pages axe 
devoted to better-known aspects of the banks 
development, the chapter on the Third Reich, 
written by Harold James, a British professor of 
history at Princeton University, sheds new 
light on the politics and personalities involved. 

“It’s a signal to younger people in the 
company that the bank is willing to confront 
its past,' ’ said Manfred Pohl, a historian who 
supervises the bank's archives. “We can only 
show them why we fear and fight the right 
today by being open about how things hap- 
pened then. We also wanted to set an example 


so that other companies would open their 
archives." 

Much of the information on which Mr. 
James based his report, including about 12.000 
file folders confiscated by the Soviet .Army in 
1945, was not accessible before Germany's 
reunification in 1990. Other information had 
been blocked by German privacy laws. 

Mr James makes extensive use ol the bank's 
interna) correspondence to document its initial 
resistance to orders to restrict the bank's influ- 
ence in the economy and Jewish ownership of 
German industry, as well as its bier collusion 
in dispossessing Jews and consolidating power 
over the country's neighbors. 

When Theodor Frank and Oscar Wasser- 
mann, two prominent Jewish members of the 
bank's board, were forced to resign in 1 933 — 
the sun of a long string of such resignations 
— people in the bank “were morally and 
humanly indignant but also had purely prag- 
matic worries." Mr. James wrote. The bank 
sought to squelch the relevance of religion to 
the resignations, fearing that the news would 
be bad for business. 

But Georg Solmssen, successor to Mr. Was- 
serniann. in a prophetic letter to the chairman 
of the bank's supervisory board, wrote: “I 
fear we are embarking on an explicit, well- 
planned path toward the annihilation of all 
Jews in Germany." Mr. Solmssen lambasted 
the “passivity” and “complete lack of solidar- 

See PAST, Plage 13 


Two Chinese Car Firms Merge 


C (nremabonal Herald Tntxme See LIRA, Page 12 


Compiled by Our Staff Fnm Dupaicka 

SHANGHAI — First Auto- 
mobile Works Group. China's 
largest carmaker, has bought a 
5 1 percent stake in Jinbei Auto- 
mobile Corp. in a transaction 
valued at 570 million yuan ($68 
million), the Shanghai Securi- 
ties News said Tuesday. 

China’s state press hailed the 
takeover as a “demonstration 
model" for forming a competi- 
tive Chinese auto industry. 

General Motors Corp. said 
the sale coutd relieve fund 
shortages at its pickup truck 
joint venture with Jinbei. 

First Automobile will pro- 
vide technology and manage- 
ment expertise and farm out 


some projects to Jinbei, accord- 
ing to Zhou Tiejun, vice general 
manager of Jinbei. 

The acquisition would allow 
better use of funds, avoid un- 
necessary competition and en- 
large economy of scale, he said. 

First Automobile bought 
495.62 million state-owned Jin- 
bei shares, priced at 1.15 yuan 
gHrh, from state-owned Shen- 
yang Assets Management Co. to 
become its largest shareholder, a 
Jinbei spokesman said. 

Jinbei will be renamed First 
Auto Jinbei 

The official newspaper China 
Securities said the takeover was 
part of a government plan to 
triple automobile output to 3 


Sales in Japan 
Boost Honda 
And Matsushita 


million vehicles a year by the 
end of the century.' 

China will have a total of 10 
million vehicles by the end of 
this year, according to official 
figures. 

China plans to group its more 
than 120 automakers around its 
existing “Big Three" compa- 
nies: First Automobile Works 
in Changchun, a city in north- 
eastern China, Second Automo- 
bile Works near the central city 
of Wuhan and Shanghai Auto- 
motive Industry Corp. 

Jinbei, in Shenyang in north- 
ern Liaoning Province, was set 
up in 1988, is listed cm the 
Shanghai Stock Exchange. 

(Reuters. AFP, Bloomberg) 


Compiled h Our Stiff From Dispatcher 

TOKYO — Matsushita Elec- 
tric Industrial Co. and Honda 
Motor Co. said Tuesday that 
brisk sales in the Japanese mar- 
ket had fueled sharp jumps in 
profit posted in the last quarter 
of 1994. 

Matsushita said that sales of 
home appliances, communica- 
tions equipment and electronic 
components had lifted operat- 
ing profit by 57 percent, to 
100.8 billion yen (SI billion), 
while sales rose 5 percent, to 
1.86 trillion yen. 

Honda's net profit surged 92 
percent, to 12.9 billion yen, as 
cost-cutting and a rebound in 
Japanese car sales offset lower 
sales in the United States and 
Europe as well as a strong yen. 
Sales fell 4.6 percent, to 904.7 
billion yen. 

Matsushita's shares rose 30 
yen to 1,370 yen on the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange, while Honda 
climbed 30 to 1,550. 

“Matsushita's profits are re- 
covering smoothly during this 
fiscal year after the large de- 
clines in the last fiscal year," 
said Yoshiharu Izumi. electron- 
ics analyst at UBS Securities. 

In the year ended March 31, 
1994. Matsushita's group profit 
tumbled 34 percent, to 24.49 
billion yen, battered by a weak 
Japanese economy and stiff 
competition. 

The company said the recov- 
ery was due to vigorous sales in 
Japan of portable telephones 
and home facsimile machines, 
as well as active sales both in 
Japan and abroad of factory 
automation gear and electronic 
components. 

Unlike its rival Sony Corp., 
whose group profit was slashed 
by its troubled U.S. film subsid- 
iary, Matsushita's recovery is 
being supported by its movie 
business. Entertainment sales 
in the three months, mainly 
from its U.S. movie subsidiary 


MCA Inc., grew 5 percent, ro 

179.9 billion yen, despite a dis- 
pute between Matsushita and 
MCA over management auton- 
omy. 

Honda, which ranked fifth in 
Japan last year in terms of sales, 
said it should meet its forecasi 
fora 153 percent increase in net 
profit to 60 billion yen for the 
year ending March 31, said Shi- 
geki Hayashi of Honda's fi- 
nance division. It would be the 
company's first consolidated 
profit gain in six years. 

Despite the improvement in 
profit, some analysts fear the 
company may have trouble re- 
peating the success it achieved 
with hit models such as the Ac- 
cord. Honda has lost market 
share in Japan, and it has 
trailed tbe competition in enter- 
ing the field of sport-utility ve- 
hicles, the fastest-growing mar- 
ket sector. (Reuters, AP. 

Knight -Bidder, Bloomberg) 

■ Kirin’s Beer Bonanza 

Japan's largest brewery, Ki- 
rin Brewery Co., benefited from 
last year's scorching summer 
and reported a 24 percent jump, 
to 95.47 billion yen, in its profit 
for the year, Bloomberg Busi- 
ness News reported. 

Sales for the year rose 7.3 
percent, to 1.45 trillion yen. 

“We got lucky last year, al- 
though we did uy hard," said 
Yasuhiro Sato, managing direc- 
tor. In 1994, Kirin controlled 

48.9 percent of Japan’s beer 
market. 

Kirin is not the only compa- 
ny that benefited from the beat 
wave. Profit for Sapporo Brew- 
eries Ltd, Japan’s third-largest 
brewery, said profit would 
probably jump 31 percent to a 
record 143 billion yen. the Ni- 
hon Keizai newspaper said. 
Sapporo representatives said 
those numbers were close to the 
actual figures. 


MEDIA MARKETS 


A Kennedy’s Foray Into Publishing 


By Deirdre Cannody 

New York Times Service 


N EW YORK — It is tentatively 
titled George- (George?) Its 
editor and publisher have no 
publishing experience. Its par- 
ent company puts out fashion, automo- 
bile and decorating magazines but 
knows little about political magazines, 
which is what George will be. 

If all this sounds like a less- than -cer- 
tain formula for success, bold on. 

George is the magazine that John F. 
Kennedy Jr. has been working on for 
more t ha n a year with his partner. Mi- 
chael Berman. Last week, they signed a 
contract with Hachelte Filipacchi Maga- 
zines Inc, a unit of M a tra- Hachelte SA 
of France, which plans to publish 
George in September in what tbecompa- 
ny is calling a “major launch." 

Mr. Kennedy, 34, and Mr. Berman, 
37, say George will be a new kind of 
political publication: a glossy life-style 
magazine about politics. Politics has be- 
come a part of pop culture, the partners 
maintain, and George will seek to^ popu- 
larize politics for their generation in 
modi the same way that MTV and televi- 
sion programs such as “Tbe Late Show 
With David Lettennan” do. 

‘ “We want to make politics sort of 
entertaining," Mr. Kennedy said. “If it is 
entertaining, people are going to be in- 
terested in it, and if they are interested in 
it, they might think more about it and 


maybe involve themselves in some way 
down the line.'’ 

The magazine’s title refers to George 
Washington. 

“The idea was a sort of different take 
on politics," Mr. Kennedy said, “a play- 
ful and ultimately maybe more accessi- 
ble take on the subject matter. George 


p We want to make 
politics sort of 
entertaining.’ 

John F. Kennedy Jr., on plans 
for a glossy magazine about poll tics, 
tentatively called George 


Washington is both a very serious figure 
as well as a sort of caricature." 

David J. Pecker, chief executive of 
Hachette Filipacchi Magazines said his 
company had been 1 oolong to start an- 
other magazine. With the interest gener- 
ated by last November's elections, a new 
kind of political magazine had great ap- 
peal to Mr. Pecker. 

After hearing reports of Mr. Kenne- 
dy’s idea, Mr. Pecker and the editorial 
director of Hachelte, Jean-Louis Gin- 
ibre, met him and Mr. Berman for lunch 
last spring. 

By October, Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Berman had become convinced that, giv- 
en their inexperience, it would be better 


to hook up with a large publishing com- 
pany than to try to go it alone. 

Once Hachette entered the picture, 
plans for the magazine beca m e much 
more ambitious. The magazine is now 
aiming for a circulation above 400,000. 

“We are going to use the entire lever- 
age of our company and give it the best 
art direction and graphic execution the 
company has," Mr. Pecker said. 

The first issue of the magazine is ex- 
pected to reach newsstands in Septem- 
ber, followed by a second issue in De- 
cember. Hachelte expects to publish six 
issues in 1996. 

The target audience for George will be 
25- to 44-year-olds, 60 percent male, and 
with a median household income of 
$40,000. Mr. Pecker would not reveal 
Hachette’ s exact investment, but he said 
the company would invest more than $5 
mitiifm ana less th a n $20 minion. 

The idea for tbe magazine came to Mr. 
Kennedy and Mr. Berman, who are old 
friends, when both were between career 
moves, Mr, Kennedy, whose title will be 
editor in chief, had finished a four-year 
stint as an assistant district attorney in 
Manhattan. Mr. Berman, who will be 
executive publisher and has a back- 
ground in advertising, public relations 
and marketing, had sold his business. 

The suggestion that this might be a 
platform from which to enter politics 
brought a smile from Mr. Kennedy. 
“There are just a lot more direct ways to 
go into politics than to start a magazine,” 
he said. 
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Banking Clients Have Always Expected 
Outstanding Personal Service. 
Today They Find It With Us. 



D uring the Renaissance, 
trusted advisors 
helped administer the 
finances and protecr the 
interests of private individu- 
als. The role demanded judg- 
ment, commitment and skill. 

Today, clients find that 
same personal service at 
Republic National Bank. We 
helieve that banking is more 
about people than numbers. 
It’s about the shared values 
and common goals that forge 


strong bonds between banker 
and client. It’s also about 
building for the future, keep- 
ing assets secure for the 
generations to come. 

This client focus has 
contributed to our leading 
position in private banking. 
We’re part of a global group 
with more than US$5 billion 
in capital and more than 
US$50 billion in assets- These 
assets continue to grow sub- 
stantially, a tesramenr ro the 


group s strong balance sheets, 
risk-averse orientation and 
century-old heritage- 
A1I banks in the group 
are locally managed, attuned 
to the language and culture 
of their customers. They 
share a philosophy that 
emphasizes lasting relation- 
ships and mutual trust. Those 
values were once the founda- 
tion of banking. At Republic, 
they have been and always 
will he. 


Republic National Rank- 
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MARKET DIARY 


Stocks End Mixed 
Despite Bank Rally 


Compiled by Oar Staff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK — Share prices 
were mixed Tuesday, supported 
by a rally in bank stocks and 
expectations for higher corpo- 
rate profits, but gains were lim- 


U.S. Stocks 


ited by losses in tobacco issues, 
traders said. 

“The momentum of corpo- 
rate earnings is going to carry 
the stock market into the next 
quarter,” said Kenneth Ducey, 
director of trading at BT Bro- 
kerage. “Investors think most 
of the interest-rate raises are 
behind us.” 

The Dow Jones industrial av- 
erage, which rose to a record 
last week before surrendering 
nearly 34 points Friday, closed 
10.43 points higher, at 3,963.97. 
The market was closed Monday 
for Presidents’ Day. 

But decliners outpaced ad- 
vancers by an 1 1-to-10 ratio on 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
where volume was 310.5 million 
shares. 

The benchmark 30-year 
Treasury bond fell 9/32, to 100 


6/32, to yield 7.61 percent, up 
from 7.58 percent Friday, as 


from 7.58 percent Friday, as 
concerns about a weak dollar 
dominated the bond markets. 

A rally in bank shares was 
sparked by Fleet Financial 
Group's agreement to buy 
Shawmut National. 

“The strength in the bank 
area is an indication that more 
mergers could be in line," said 
Paul Hennessey, head of equi- 
ties trading at Boston Co. Asset 


LERA: Data Provoke a New Slump 


Continued from Page 11 


gone far enough in improving 
the government's finances. 

The government is currently 
presenting its 1995 supplemen- 
tal budget to union and busi- 
ness leaders. The budget con- 


Forelgn Exchange 


tains about 15 trillion lire (S9.4 
billion) of higher indirect taxes, 
which will further push up in- 
flation. analysts said. 

Italian bonds fell after the 
inflation report, with the bench- 
mark 10-year bond yield rising 
to 12.454 percent, its highest 
level since Jan. 13, from 12.328 
percent on Monday. 

The dollar, meanwhile, fell 
against most other major cur- 
rencies after a report from the 
Bundesbank indicated that 
German rates were poised to 
rise. 


In its monthly report, the 
Bundesbank said Germany’s 
economy showed “undimin- 
ished strength.” 

The report “makes it clear 
that the next move in German 
rates is up.” said Marian Bell, 
an economist at Royal Bank of 
Scotland. 

The dollar finished in New 
York at 1.4705 DM, down from 
1 .48117 DM on Friday, and at 
97.10’' yen, down from 97.30 
yen. YJ.S. markets were closed 
Monday for a holiday. 

The dollar finished at 5.1280 
French francs, down from 
5.1540 francs, and at 1.2428 
Swiss francs, down from 1.2525 
francs. The pound strengthened 
to SI .5865 from SI. 5825. 

Concern that a $20 billion 
U.S. aid package for Mexico 
will not remedy the country's 
financial crisis also weighed on 
the dollar, traders said. 

(Bloomberg, Reuters. AFX) 
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Management Group. The ac- 
quisition talk from a year ago 
may be starting to resume.” 

Philip Morris dropped 2ft, to 
57ft, as Florida filed a lawsuit 
against 17 tobacco companies 
to recover the cost of treating 
some victims of smoking-relat- 
ed illness. 

Other tobacco stocks also 
fell. RJR Nabisco Holdings, the 
most active NYSE issue, lost ft, 
at 5%, and American Brands 
dropped 56, to 37. 

Motorola rose ft, to 5834, af- 
ter its pan-American market di- 
vision said it had been awarded 
a S 15 million contract to ex- 
pand and upgrade the analog 
cellular network in Guatemala. 

Td&fonos de M&tico’s Ameri- 
can depositary receipts fell 1, to 
29, amid news that an agreement 
that would unlock 520 billion in 
U.S. support to stabilize the 
Mexican peso had terms that 
could cause economic and politi- 
cal distress in Mexico. 

Technology stocks were 
mostly lower for a second day. 
Apple Computer fell 1ft, to 41, 
after the company lost a court 
battle. Dell lost I ft, to 44ft, 
despite a strong profit. Intel 
rose 3/ 1 6, to 79, but Cisco Sys- 
tems dropped ft, to 33ft. 

Texaco gained 1, to 63ft, af- 
ter it said it would sign a multi- 
milljon-doDar agreement for 
nine plants in China. 

Home Depot fell 1ft, to 47, 
after the retailer's quarterly 
earnings failed to impress Wall 
Street. 

( Bloomberg, AP, Reuters) 
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CHARLOTTE, North Carolina (Bloomberg) — National Gyp- 
sum Co. shares fell Tuesday after Delcor Inc. dropped its takeover 
bid for the wallboard manufacturer. . . 

In dropping its offer, the investment company niged National 
Gvnsum to s exnlore alternatives," including the sale of the 
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INCREASED 


Gypsum to ^explore alternatives,” induding the sale of the 
company, to increase the value of its shares. Delcor owns abbul 19 
percent of National Gypsum. " , 

T act week. National Gypsum rejected Delcor’s sweetened take- 
over offer of $46 a share. National Gypsum shares fell 87.5 cents 
Tuesday, to $40,875, in over-the-counter trading. 
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AUSTIN, Texas (Combined Dispatches) — Profit for Defl 
Computer Corp. more than tripled in its financial fourth quarter 
on strong sales of notebook, and higher-end systems based on the 
Pentium microprocessor, the company said Tuesday. 

Dell also announced a preferred stock buyback offer. 

Dell said net income rose to $58.1 million in the quarter ended 
Jan. 29 from $15.5 million a year earlier. Sales topped $1 billion 
for the first time, rising 39 percent, to $1.03 billion. 

(AP, Bloomberg) 
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Apple Loses 7-Year Court Battle With Microsoft 


Deere & Co. said Tuesday that strong demand for its farm and 
construction machinery lifted earnings 59 percent, to S3 38.4 
milli on T in the quarter ended Jan. 31. Sales rose to $2.1 1 billion 
from $1.73 Wlion. ( Bloomberg) 
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Cabled by Ota Staff From Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — Apple Computer 
Inc. on Tuesday lost a landmark seven- 
year court battle to prove that Microsoft 
Corp.'s best-selling Windows software ille- 
gally copied the user-friendly graphics of 
Apple's Macintosh computers. 

The court refused to consider Apple's 


appeal of a lower-court decision, which 
held that most of the features shared by 
Windows and Macintosh were covered by 
a 1985 licensing agreement between Apple 


and Microsoft. The derision ended a simi- 
lar claim against Hewlett-Packard Co., 
which marketed a program designed to 
work with Microsoft's Windows. 

Apple had argued that rqection of its 
appeal would set a precedent that allowed 
little effective copyright protection for 
computer software. 

The dispute centered on competing sys- 
tems that let computer users give com- 
mands by pointing at graphic images on 
their computer screens. After being popu- 


larized by Apple in 1984 as an easy-to-use 
alternative to the typewritten commands 
of Microsoft's market-leading DOS sys- 
tem, Microsoft introduced its own graph- 
ics-based software, known as Windows. 

Apple filed the suit in 1988. c harg i n g 
that Microsoft’s Windows and Hewlett- 
Packard’s NewWave program violated 
Apple's copyright by using visual displays 
that were substantially the same as those 
used in the Macintosh system. 

(AP, Bloomberg, AP-DJ) 


The Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — “The Brady Bunch Movie” dominated the 
U. S. box office with a gross of $15 million over the weekend. 
Following are die Top 10 moneymakers,- based on Friday ticket 
sales and estimated sales for Saturday and Sunday. 
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Unilever’s Profit 
Rises as U.S. Sales 
Offset Omo Failure 


CompUed by Our Staff From Dispatcher 

LONDON — Unilever 
Group, the Anglo- Dutch food 
and household goods company 
said Tuesday that pretax profit 
rose 24 percent in 1994 as an 
increase m U.S. earnings offset 
weak European margin 

The company earned £2.38 
billion (S4 billion) before taxes 
last year, up from £1.93 billion 
in 1993, as sales rose to £29 67 
billion from £27.86 billion. 

The company took a one- 
time charge of £57 million to 
write off excess stocks of its 
Persfl/Omo Power laundry de- 
tergent, sales of which fizzled 
anud negative publicity in an 
. advertising battle with rival 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

But the charge taken this year 
dwarfed a restructuring charge 
of £490 million taken against 
1993 earnings. 

Unilever’s operating profit in 
Europe slipped almost 2 per- 
cent, to £1.3 1 billion, dented by 
problems with the Power deter- 
gent line. 

Unilever, which along with 
Procter & Gamble do mina te 
the world market in detergents, 

r t £200 million developing 
Power product, but con- 
sumer groups and Procter & 
Gamble claimed it harmed 

clothing . 

“This was a serious setback, 
even though concentrated fab- 
rics detergents are a relatively 
small part of our detergent 
business,” Michael Perry, the 
chairman of Unilever, said 


The original Persil Power de- 
tergent, called Omo Power in 
Continental Europe, was intro- 
duced in April. By June it had 
been replaced by a reformulat- 
ed product that used less man- 
ganese. a chemical that can ac- 
celerate bleaching and damage 
fabrics. Now, Unilever is intro- 
ducing New Generation Persi], 
which contains no manganese. 

In North America, Unilever’s 
operating profit before excep- 
tional items rose nearly 18 per- 
cent, to £514 million. Profit in 
that region was helped by a re- 
organization of the Lever 
Brothers detergent uniL 
The results were within most 
analysts' expectations, but some 
were surprised by the charge re- 
lated to the Power detergents. 
Unilever’s shares in Amsterdam 
slipped to 196.80 guilders (SI 19) 
from 198.40 on Monday. 

(Reuters, Bloomberg, AFX) 

■ Pop Music lifts PolyGram 
Poly Gram NV said Tuesday 
that booming pop music sales 
helped its neL earnings rise 20 
percent last year, to 738 million 
guilders, news agencies report- 
ed from Amsterdam. 

The company, which is 75 
percent-owned by 


J by Philips Elec- 
tronics NV, said sales rose to 
8.6 billion guilders from 7.4 bil- 
lion guilders in 1993. 

Sales of pop music, which ac- 
count for about 68 percent of 
the company’s turnover, rose 14 
percent, to 5.8 1 billion guilders. 

(AP, Reuters ) 


Investors Sour on Hungary 


By Jane Perlcz 

New York Tintn Sernte 

BUDAPEST — Hungary, 
once the lustrous pioneer in 
attracting Western invest- 
ment to Eastern Europe, is 
losing its glamour as a result 
of thc ambi vuleni policies of a 
coalition government led by 
former Communists. 

Analysts and investors 
point most recently to the 
cancellation of a big Ameri- 
can hotel deal because of the 
persona] intervention of 
Prime Minister Gyula Horn 
and the resulting resignation 
two weeks ago or the coun- 
try’s internationally respect- 
ed finance minister, Laszlo 
Belccsi. He is being replaced 
by Lajos Bokros, chairman of 
state-owned Budapest Bank, 
Hungary’s sixth-largest bank. 

Adding to the consterna- 
tion, the privatization chief, 
Ferenc Bartba, one of the few 
technocrats in the govern- 
ment, was dismissed by Mr. 
Horn and has yet to be re- 
placed. Another important 
post, the governorship of the 
central bank, which has been 
vacant since the prime minis- 
ter pushed out Peter Akos Bod 
in November, will be filled by 
Gyorgy Suranyi, managing di- 
rector of Central European In- 
ternational Bank, the eightb- 
largest bank. 

But potential investors 
have boro most alarmed by 
the prime minister’s decision 
last month to overturn the 
agreement reached between 
Hungary's privatization 
agency and American Gener- 
al Hospitality, which had of- 


fered SS7.5 million for a Si 
percent stake in the suite- 
owned HungarHotels chain. 

Apparently bowing to 
pressure from the left-wing 
unions of his Socialist Party 

— the renamed Communists 

— Mr. Horn declared that the 
properties were undervalued 
and the price too low. The 


The country's 
relative debt 
burden is 
greater than 
Mexico’s. 


American company argued in 
turn that there was only one 
outstanding property among 
the 14 hotels for sale, the Fo- 
rum Hold in Budapest. 

Angered by interference in 
what it considered a complet- 
ed transaction, American 
General Hospitality, which is 
based in Dallas, declined to 
renegotiate and canceled the 
deal. 

Mr. Bekesi, whose perfor- 
mance had been praised by 
the International Monetary 
Fund, then quit, saying his 
authority had been eroded 
and that political decisions 
were inappropriate in the pri- 
vatization process. 

He also questioned the reso- 
luteness of Mr. Horn’s govern- 
ment in dealing with the coun- 
try’s problems. Hungary has a 
foreign debt equal to 67 per- 
cent of its gross domestic 


product, a greater burden even 
than Mexico's 46 percent. 

Analysts of the proposed 
1995 budge: said Mr. Horn 
had not been willing to make 
the spending cuts demanded 
by the International Mone- 
tary Fund for securing a new 
lending agreement. 

Mr. Bekesi, pointing to the 
gap between himself and the 
prime minister, said after he 
resigned: “If I had seen any 
chance that the most basic 
conditions for the stabiliza- 
tion of the country's econom- 
ic situation could be created 
with my assistance as finance 
minister, i would not have 
offered my resignation." 

His departure has troubled 
outside investors. “Bekesi 
had real credibility for for- 
eign investors," said Peter 
Fath, director of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce 
here. “They saw him as the 
right man in the right posi- 
tion. They trusted him." 

Mr. Horn, a strong-willed 
man who rose through the 
ranks of the Communist Par- 
ty to become foreign minister 
in the 19S0s and whose party 
Of former Co mmunis ts was 
successful at the polls in May 
1994, is popular among the 
Hungarian electorate. His 
cancellation of ihe hotel deal 
met with the approval of 
many voters exasperated by 
foreign ownership and still 
high unemployment. 

A poll published by the 
daily newspaper Magyar Hir- 
lap reported that only a third 
of 709 Hungarians readied 
by telephone welcomed for- 
eign investment in Hungary. 


Russia to Ban 6 a Source of Irritation’ — Advertising 


The Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Russian state television 
plans to temporarily ban commercials, 
calling advertising “a source of irritation 
and disappointment,” officials said 
Tuesday. 

A statement from directors of the 
state television network, Ostankino, 
said: “Television should be an instru- 
ment for accord and agreement in sod- 
tty. Therefore, we have taken the ded- 
sion to stop broadcasting commercial 
advertisements until strict rules are set 
up to regulate advertisements in the in- 
terests of economic development of soci- 
ety and ethical standards.*’ 

A spokeswoman for Ostankino re- 


fused to comment on the reason for the 
ban or say when it would go into effect 
Many speculated it would begin April 1, 
when a major reorganization at Ostan- 
kino is slated for completion. 

The announcement surprised adver- 
tising agencies, advertisers, and Ostan- 
kino’s own advertising department. 

“It’s an absolute mystery for us," said 
Mikhail Gerchuk, deputy director of 
BBDO Moscow. “It is incomprehensi- 
ble.” 

Mr. Gerchuk played down suspicions 
that the decision was a result of increas- 
ing criticism of the government’s role in 
the war in the breakaway republic of 


Chechnya, bnt he said the justification 
was probably political. 

The first commercials aired here only 
a couple of years ago. The ban spells bad 
news for the cash-strapped TV compa- 
nies that now get millions of dollars 
from advertising. 

It is unclear bow Ostankino plans to 
compensate for the losses the ban would 
cause. Mr. Gerchuk speculated that the 
move could cost Ostankino hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year. 

The advertising ban came just two 
days after Mr. Yeltsin issued a decree 
that would ban advertising of products 
that could be dangerous to health. 


■ IMF Will Send Group to Moscow 

A delegation from the International 
Monetary Fund will come to Moscow 
on Thursday for talks on Russia’s re- 
quest for a $6.3 billion standby loon to 
help stabilize its economy, news agen- 
cies reported. 

Western diplomats said the return of 
an IMF delegation meant there were 
signs Russia might be ready to satisfy 
the Fund’s demands for tight state bud- 
geting — a key condition for the loan. 

The ruble, meanwhile, continued to 
deteriorate against the dollar. The dollar 
rose to 4357 rabies on the Moscow 
Interbank Currency Exchange on Tues- 
day. (AFP, Knigftt-Ridder) 


Earnings 
At NatWest 
Disappoint 
Investors 

C o m pile d by Oar Staff from DapaltAa 

LONDON — National 
Westminster Bank PLC said 
Tuesday its pretax profit for 
1994 rose 61 percent to £1.59 
billion ($2-5 billion), but its 
shares fell as investors worried 
about deteriorating margins. 

“We knew costs were going 
up, but the question is. Win 
income follow?” said David 
Raye, an analyst at Nomura 
Research Institute. 

The cost-io-income ratio for 
NatWest rose to 69.2 percent 
from 65.6 percent a year ago, 
making it the highest of any 
major British b ank. The ratio 
measures the cost of a compa- 
ny's business activities as a per- 
centage of its income. 

Lower provisions for bad 
debts at NatWest’s banking 
arm outweighed lower trading 
profit at its securities unit. Pro- 
visions for doubtful loans fell to 
£616 million from £1.26 billion. 

Operating income at the 
bank fell to £6.94 billion from 
£7.00 billion. 

The bank will pay a foil-year 
dividend of 21.6 pence a share, 
up from 18.5 pence last year. 
NatWest shares fell 8 pence to 
483. 

“The outlook for 1995 and 
beyond is challenging," said 
Lord Alexander, the company's 
chairman. “We anticipate mod- 
est lending growth in the U.K.. 
coupled with intensifying com- 
petition in all our markets." 

NatWest cut 6,700 jobs and 
137 branches last year. The com- 
pany said that about ihe same 
number of branches would dose 
this year, but it would not say 
how many jobs would gp. 

Despite the cuts, NatWest 
saw total staff costs rise 6 per- 
cent. to £2.76 billion. Total costs 
rose by £269 million, to £4.78 
billion. (Bloomberg, Reuters) 

■ Profit Up at Swedish Bank 

Svenska Handelsbanken said 
its 1994 operating profit 
jumped to 4.1 1 billion kronor 
($559 million) as losses from 
bad loans declined substantial- 
ly, Reuters reported from 
Stockholm. 

The result was in line with 
expectations, and the bank’s 
shares dosed unchanged at 95 
kronor. 


Investor's Europe 
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Very briefly: 


• Kfockner-Werke AG had net profit of 5 million Deutsche marks 
(S3 million) in the year ended Sept. 30, reversing a net loss of 1 95-5 
million DM in the previous fi nancial year, as the sale or Kldckner 
Stahl GmbH enabled the company to focus its activities on its 
main businesses. 

• Linde AG shares fell 4J percent after the German maker of 
machinery and industrial gases announced plans for a capital 
increase and raised its 1994 dividend 1 mark, to 15 DM a snare. 

• Skandm Forsakrings AB of Sweden emerged as the most likely 
buyer of Bahica Forakring AS, which Den Danske Bank AS has 
put up for sale after talcing a majority stake in the Danish insurer. 

• Swedish industrial output rose 1.8 percent in December from 
November and 15.7 percent on the year. January consumer prices 
rose 0.7 percent from December and 2.9 percent on the year. 

• British Telecommunications PLC will begin offering discounts of 
as much as 10 percent to financial services businesses and will 
start time-based charging for all customers this year. 

• Philips Electronics NY said Cornells Boonstra would hand over 
his responsibility as president and chief executive to John Why- 
brow on April 1 to concentrate on the Asia-Pacific area. 

• 1NG Bank NV, a unit of Internationale Nederianden Groep NV, 
is in talks to buy Dow Chemical Co.’s 29 percent stake in Bank 
Mendes Cans NV. 

• Sooth Alika could abolish its dual currency system at any time, 
bnt the decision to eliminate the financial rand for foreign 
investors must be made by politicians, the central bank chief said. 

• Poland's central bank raised its interest rates for the first time 
since launching market reforms in January 1990. But Finance 
Minister Grzegorz Kolodko said the move could raise inflation. 

• Standard & Poor’s Corp. lowered its ratings on Cariplo-Cassa tfi 
Risparmio deUe Province Lombarde SpA to A-plus from AA- 
min ns and removed it from CredilWatch. The ratings concern 
dted a decline in the bank’s performance because of its acquisi- 
tion strategy. 

• French retail sales fell a seasonally adjusted 4 percent in October 

from September. AFX, AFP, Reuters. Bloomberg , Knight- Rldder 
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NYSE 

Tuesday's 4 pjiu Ckwe 

Tables indude the nationwide prices up to 
the dosing on Wall Street and no not reflect 
late trades elsewhere. Via The Associated Press 
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PAST: Deutsche Bank Admits It Transferred Jewish Businesses for Hitler 


Cen tinned from Page II 
ity" of l be coun tty’s elite, most 
of whom had not yet become 
members of the Nazi Party. 

While few of the bank’s per- 
sonnel joined the Nazi Party 
before 1933, many “opportun- 
ists" did so after Hitler assumed 
power, Mr. James noted. At the 
end of the war in 1 945, 44 of the 
bank's 84 branch officers were 
party members. .All of them had 
joined after 1933. 

In the period from 1933 to 
1938, the bank was often lorn 
between social responsibility 
and economic necessity. Some 
of the bank's branches, many of 
which still bad Jewish employ- 
ees and even managers, refused 
to compile lists of Jewish cus- 
tomers, for example. Others did 
so without being asked. 

At the same time, a Nazi offi- 
cial in Duisburg was ordering 
the bank to take down its swas- 
tika-bearing flag on the 
grounds that a “Jewish compa- 
ny” was not allowed to fly the 
party’s banner, yet the head of 
the bank’s Bochum branch tried 
to cite “Mein Kampf” in a rule- 
book for employees. 

By 1938, when the expropria- 
tion of Jewish-owned property 
and businesses became public 
policy, the bank had assisted in 
the forced transfer of 330 com- 
panies from Jewish to Aryan 
ownership. 

“If the bank had not mediat- 
ed in the sole of assets, it would 


have been even more difficult 
for t be victims of Nazi persecu- 
tion to save even the small per- 
centage that Germans laws al- 
lowed them to keep and 
transfer abroad," Mr. James 
wrote. “On the other hand, in 
assisting in the process, the 
bank not only profited through 
the collection of sizable fees, 
but also helped the government 
reach its political, racially moti- 
vated goals.” 

Mr. James is equally critical 
of the bank's role in helping 
Hitler consolidate control over 


countries he had conquered. 
When the German Economics 
Ministry tried to force Deut- 
sche Bank to assume control 
over Dutch banks and 
Dresdner Bank AG to takeover 
Belgium's banks, Deutsche 
Bank protested, but only be- 
cause it wanted to reinforce its 
domination in Belgium, not 
Holland. 

The author was astounded to 
find files on supposed under- 
ground resistance activities of 
Hermann Josef Abs, the banks 
wartime chairman and one of 


the world's most powerful 
bankers in the postwar years. 

While Mr. Abs was repeated- 
ly approached to help the resis- 
tance and apparently partici- 
pated in several secret meetings 
with opposition figures, “he de- 
cided not to be a hero,” Mr. 
James concluded. 

In the end, Mr. James wrote, 
bankers, unlike generals, were 
largely powerless to decisively 
influence the course of history, 
but through their passivity they 
also contributed to the horrors 
of the Holocaust 
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Hong Kong Index 
Rises, Shougang 
Shares Plummet 


« lJu, St,/, Front Ikirih lu; 

HONG Kong — The .slock 
market here ruj«e Tuesday, 
^taking irfj the gloom caused hy 
Beijing's detention of an e\ecu- 
uv c who is an ally erf Deng 
Xiaoping: but stock in the com- 
panies linked to the jailed busi- 
nessman tumbled in their first 


Taiwan P Ians 
An Aerospace 
Spending Rise 

Blu’unbriy Busina* Sens 

TAIPEI — Taiwan's 
government plans to more 
than triple its investment in 
the fledgling Taiwan Aero- 
space Corp.. a government 
official said, just as Euro- 
pean plane manufacturers 
are scrambling to find 
Asian partners. 

According to sources fa- 
miliar with the company's 
strategy. Taiwan Aero- 
space hopes to raise its cap- 
ital to 5J billion Taiwan 
dollars (S197 million) so 
lhaL it cm invest in two 
ventures, one with British 
Aerospace PLC and one 
with Swearingen Aircraft 
Inc. a start-up maker of 
jets in the United Stales. 

Taiwan Aerospace was 
formed in 1991 to lead the 
effort to build a local aero- 
space industry, but efforts 
to buy into' McDonnell 
Douglas Corp.'s civil air- 
craft business and then to 
forge an alliance with Brit- 
ish Aerospace in building 
regional jets fell apart 

lan Woodward, a 
spokesman for British 
Aerospace, said BAe was 
still "in contact with Tai- 
wan Aerospace" but that 
the companies were not 
holding any "detailed" ne- 
gotiations. 


day of trading since the arrest 
became known. 

The Chinese government in- 
dicated that an arrest on 
charges of unspecified econom- 
ic crimes of Znau Beifung, for- 
mer head of the Shougang 
group’s operations in Hong 
Kong, was not part of a move 
against friends of the aged se- 
nior leader by potential succes- 
sors. Mr. Zhou's father, Zhou 
Guanwu, who was chairman of 
Shougang Corp. resigned last 
week. 

Lu Ping, director of the Hong 
Kong ana Macao Affairs Office 
of China’s State Council, was 
quoted by a pro-China Hong 
Kong newspaper as saying: 
'The investigation of Zhou Bei- 
fang was not related to Shou- 
gang and concerned only what 
he did in China.'’ 

The Hang Seng index rose 2 
percent, to 8,08129, but shares 
of companies related to Shou- 
gang. which were suspended on 
Monday, tumbled amid con- 
cern that management changes 
at China's largest steelmaker 
will not revive its fortunes. 

Shougang Concord Grand 
Group shares fell 13 percent to 
1.15 Hong Kong dollars (14.8 
U.S. cents). 

China has scrambled to con- 
tain the damag e at its model 
enterprise, emphasizing that the 
crimes the younger Mr. Zhou 
committed were of a personal 
nature and not linked to com- 
pany activities. 

The elder Mr. Zhou’s re- 
placement is Bi Qua, who has 
been a vice minister at China's . 
ministry of metallurgical indus- 
try since 1993. The new Hong 
Kong chief is Zhou Yanlin, a 
former vice president of Shou- 
gang Corp. 

Some analysts were skeptical 
about the replacements. 

They will be correct and 
competent, but it remains to be 
seen how they perform outside 
their core business.” said Lily 
Wc, vice president of Asia re- 
search at Bankers Trust Co. 

(AFP, 

Bloomberg, Knighi-Ridder) 


A Nation on Low Power 

China’s Vast Needs Draw Energy Firms 


By Steven Mufson 


Wtuhttitfcm P,nt Serwr 


BEiJJNG — it is safe to bay that by the lime 
Energy Secretary Hazel R. O'Leary finishes her 
six-day visit to China on Friday, she will have 
consumed as much electricity os the average 
Chinese person uses over several months. 

ihe average Chinese citizen bums the 
equivalent of a single 100-watt light bulb a 
year in electrical power. Most pans of the 
country operate with rolling brownouts be- 
cause of limits in power production. And 
China will soon face the prospect of import- 
ing substantial amounts of oil for the first 
time in more than three decades. 

Mrs. O'Leary's visit is designed to offer 
U.S. help — and solicit business for American 
companies. About 50 executives have come 
with her, many of them hoping to receive hdp 
in their efforts to seal contracts or win Chi- 
nese regulatory approval. 

China must add 100,000 megawatts of 
power-generating capacity by 2000 and invest 
about $100 billion to finance those projects, 
according to one analyst. 

China's shopping list includes coal-burning 
plants, liquefied natural gas terminals and 
gas-fired turbines, nudear plants, oil-explora- 
tion projects, natural-gas pipelines, and up- 
graded oil refineries. At least a half-dozen 
major power-plant projects involving Ameri- 
can companies are awaiting approval by the 
State Planning Commission. 

This is the biggest power market in the 
world,” said Lorenzo Lamadrid, China manag- 
ing director of Wing Group Ltd., a company 
involved in a variety of power-plant projects. 

Most of the projects will be constructed by 
the Chinese, who have developed a domestic 
industry capable of building about 10,000 
megawatts of new capacity a year. But China 


still needs foreign help to provide additional 
investment capital os well as certain types of 
technical expertise where its own experience 
or capacity is limited. 

The Chinese government has several con- 
cerns about power-plant projects. One is that 
the projects funnel billions of dollars of in- 
vestment into plants that have no export 
earnings- In addition, leaders such as Prime 
Minister Li Peng haw opposed guarantees of 
steep rates of return for foreign investors. 

But there is not much alternative if China's 
planners want the economy to continue to 
grow at double-digit rates. Even though Mr. 
Li sparked speculation that China would try 
to cap rales of return for foreign investors at 
12 percent to 17 percent, U.S. companies say 
caps have not been mentioned in any negotia- 
tions on individual projects. 

Additional energy supplies are unlikely to 
come from China’s oil and gas industry. Oil 
production has flattened out at about 3 mil- 
lion barrels a day. The most productive oil 
field, Daqmg. has peaked. But demand is 
soaring as the economy surges. China became 
a net oil importer last year and by 2000, oil 
industry experts predict it will be importing 1 
million to 1.4 milli on barrels a day. 

China opened its offshore areas to explora- 
tion by foreign oil companies in the 1970s, and 
diplomats estimate that about 53 billion of 
foreign investment has gone into China’s off- 
shore oil and gas prospects. Recently, foreign 
oil companies have been invited to bid for 
contracts to explore on land in China as wdL 

Despite complaints that China has not made 
the best oil prospects available, a large number 
of foreign companies are at work here. 

Among them. Chevron Corp. is producing 
oil offshore in the South China Sea, Exxon 
Corp. is leading a group searching for ofl in the 
Tarim Basin, and Louisiana Land & Explora- 
tion Co. is searching for oil in the Bohar Sea. 


Black Seeks 
35% Stake 

In Fairfax 

Confuted ly Oar SurH From Dispatches 

SYDNEY — The Canadian 
media baron Conrad Black has 
staked his claim for control of 
John Fairfax Holdings Ltd. 
making dear through an envoy 
he has no plan to surrender a 
majority share to Kerry Packer, 
his Australian rival 

Dan Colson, the chief execu- 
tive of Tdegraph PLC, reaf- 
firmed in a radio interview 
Monday night Mr- Black’s aim 
to increase his stake in Fairfax 
to 35 percent, from 25 percent. 

Last week, Mr. Packer raised 
his stake in Fairfax to around 
17 percent and said he would 
seek control of the company if 
laws barring him from (airing 
control could be changed. 

Mr. Black is in a three-way 
battle for Fairfax with Mr. 
Packer and Rupert Murdoch, 
who controls News Corp. 

All three are shareholders in 
Fairfax and say they want to 
increase their holdings, but they 
face government restrictions. 
Mr. Black and Mr. Murdoch 
are affected by laws limiting 
foreign ownership of Australian 
media to 25 percent; Mr. Pack- 
er controls a television station 
and therefore is limited to a 15 
percent stake under cross-me- 
dia ownership rules. 

Mr. Murdoch switched his 
nationality from Australian to 
American to pursue invest- 
ments in the television business 
in the United States. 

(AFP, Bloomberg, Reuters) 


Japan Weaves a Nationwide Fiber Optics Net 


Agence France- Prast 

TOKYO — Prime Minister Tomiichi 
Mux ay am a adopted policy guidelines 
Tuesday to promote Japan's information 
highway project, including subsidized 
loans to attract private companies. 

"The progress in information communi- 
cations is one of the most significant tasks 
the Japanese economy must tackle.” Mr. 
Murayama said at a cabinet meeting. 

Under the guidelines, Japan will build a 
nationwide network, valued at 95 trillion 
yen ($98 billion), of fiber-optic telecom- 
munications for businesses, households 


and public institutions by 2010. a program 
simil ar to the U.S. government's “informa- 
tion superhighway^ project 
"The construction of a high-level infor- 
mation and telecommunication society is a 
new revolution," the government said. To 
create that society, we need to hasten the 
improvement of infrastructure.” 

Japan plans to present these guidelines 
to the other members of the Group of 
Seven industrialized countries at a meeting 
in Brussels this weekend. 

In the initial stage of the project, Japan 
"will use (he time until the year 2000 as the 


preparatory period for building a high- 
level information and telecommunications 
society,” the government said. 

By 2010. the government aims to link up 
schools, libraries, hospitals, community 
halls and other public institutions. 

The government’s policies also include 
plans to make low-interest public loans to 
attract Japanese private companies. The 

e ied loan program will be applied to 
esses in charge of the initial stage of 
building optical fiber networks, the gov- 
ernment said, adding that details had yet 
to be worked out 
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Hong Kong 

Index 

Hang Seng 

Tuesday 

Close 

8.082.23 

Prev. 

Close 

7.906.74 

% 

Change 

+2^2 

Singapore 

Straits Times 

2,105.14 

2,116.78 

*0.55 

Sydney 

AH Ordinaries 

1,858.00 

1,852".30 

’ +0.31 _ 

Tokyo 

Nikkei 225 

18,096-25 

17.956.48 

+0.78 

Kuala Lumpur 

Composite 

971.10 

986.50 

-156 

Bangkok 

SET 

1£39J)1 

1.296.99 


Seoul 

Composite Stock 

926.67 

920.23 

~~42B 

Taipei 

Weighted Price 

6#633.03 

6,612.97 

+0.30 

Manila 

PSE 

2J590J36 

2.589.86 

^002 

Jakarta 

Stock Index 

45533 

454.03 

"+0.40 

New Zealand 

NZSE-40 

1,982.91 

1,990.45 

-0.38 

Bombay 

National Index 

1^96^9 

1,628.07 

*1.93 


Sources: Reuters, AFP lofa.Ti|*iiinul ILtjIj Trihuiu- 


Very briefly: 

• Microsoft Corp. launched a plan to train 2.500 Chinese software 
experts as part of its plan to promote its global networking system 
in China. Microsoft also urged Beijing to respond to U.S. calls to 
improve copyright protection. 

• India was urged by a U.S. teiecommunications delegation to 
ensure fair and n ondiscrimin a lory treatment of foreign investors 
wanting to enter ihe country's basic telephone services market. 
The delegation included representatives or Bed Atlantic Corp. and 
McCaw Cellular Communications Inc. 

• Thailand’s government received a complaint from U.S. Secretary 
of Commerce Ronald H. Brown issued on behalf of a design group 
claiming unfair treatment in bidding for a contract on Bangkok’s 
second airport. 

■ Indonesia's list of the 20 0 largest individual taxpayers for 1994 
included eight members of President Suharto's immediate family, 
according to the Jakarta Post 

• Coca-Cola China Holdings Ltd. said Coca-Cola's investments in 
China would exceed $500 million by the end erf 1996. 

• Peregrine Investment Hokfings Ltd. said it hoped to complete 
details cm a joint- venture bank with North Korea. Chairman 
Philip Tose said he thought there were "great opportunities'’ in 
North Korea for international investors in power, telecommunica- 
tions and infrastructure projects. 

■ Japan's leading economic index stood at 72.7 points in Decem- 
ber, above the so-called boom-or-bust line of 50 points for the 
second month in a row. 

• CUba’s inflation will probably average 20 percent this year, 
failing to hold at the official government target of 15 percent. 
Smith New Court Far East said in a research report. 

• Senri-Tech (Global) Co., a Bermuda-based corporation whose 
ordinary shares trade in Hong Kong, said shareholders in Akai 
Electric Co. of Japan had approved Semi-Tech’s plan to buy a 
Controlling Stake in Akai. Bloomberg. Reuters. AFX. AFP. Knighi-Ridder 
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32ft 33 *ft 
31 Vi 31% - 

7ft 7ft —ft 
12 12 -. 

24 24% i % 

10% lift < ft 
22 22% —ft 

73 73 ft — 1% 

13% 14% >% 
39% 39ft - 
7ft 8% -Vb 
17% 1B S -% 

19ft 19ft i% 
10 10 

25 25V, —ft 

36 37ft— 1% 

18 18% i % 
35% 35% —ft 
15% 15ft — % 
14% 14% — % 

9 9% I ft 

7% SVit ■ Vi. 
39% 29ft - 
3% 3% —ft 
14% 14 V.— 1 
10% lift >% 

19 19 —I 
36% 36% ■ % 

21ft 21ft -ft 
34% 3Sft —ft 
16% 16% —ft 
13% 14 —ft. 



MfSKSS 

74% 14% 

25% 14 ft _ ^ 

23% ISftEXPCOrt 

EK. 




'Pi A 

SS'AiiftRPSH 
46% 29 Fostcnol 
23% 17 FrtOor 
55 45 RtttiT 
11% 4ftR«alcA 
33%14%F3StW 
ll**30A.FHBsrrt 
27ft 8%FsfAfc rts 
35 26ftRATn _ 
30 2l%FComceC 
ZOVaiMHFCmrtCa 
257A 17% RFdArtl 
17% 13%Flf=nCP 
31% 23 HHo* 
14ft 3V.PIPeNtw 
30ft laftPsJPolm 
32% 71 ftFSrcCp 
£%37*APsrremi 
BJ4 lOftFlsorv 
18% BftRexrrn 
18% 7%Rwniaii 

s;4?%.shs 

39% 10 ForoSvs i 
29ft I7%F0CS8 
33% IVAFrtlFn 
19% ift ggnT c 
33% 7%FVsHChC 
47%27%FUlHB 
19% 5 Funca 
35 MWFuslonSv 

34 oftFuturttn 


Oy YU PE [00* Won LowlAKttOl'aO 
15 15ft - 

BteP-rtu 

‘ 

io% im*. . 

56% 57 ’ft 
9 9% i % 



24% 25 +% 

41% 41% —ft 

S 22% _ 

15ft ... 
9ft 9% —ft 
5Vi 5% <Uii 
s% — >.'b 

34ft 35ft 
16ft 18 -% 

32ft 33 
17 17% • ft 

0 8 — % 
33ft 34% - ft 
5ft 6 

24% 25% - % 
21ft 32% -ft 


Q-« 


M 


All 


25% 9 GAMS 
25% I7VAGP Fnd 
31% 7%GTI 
44% 14 Gar Triors 
3) w,eauncs 
25% 9%Catc3000 
33% ISWGenNutr 
46%32%Genetinsi 
21% 3 Censia 
29% 18 GenHM 
41 ft 24 Gcnzvm 
13 6%GcoTk 
23ft 9 GlbsnG AO 
27%13%SdLew .12 

15% 6%r- 

43ft 214*1 
13% 5%i 

70ft 10ft I ^ 

76ftl9ftemW A0 
25% 16 &rm»C M 
19ft ISVAGrlFfid .160 
11H BftGWYSv 
26%lS%Crenfld .12 
33 16 GfOwaB AO 

i-0% 13V.C-IMJS 

41V, )9ftGulfSou 
31% 7 Gupta 

33 iBVGvrrtiras . 

39% !8%HBOs .16 
ohifAHomr Jo 
17ft HVSHarpGP JD 
18 7 Hwlnd 

26% 27ft Hand of 

174V lift Hawerts 
23%12VbraiMIIK 
37%21ftHMMSvS 
36% ISftHffOnp 
36ft 15ft HRVfAm S 
26%13%HcaTrc 
36. 27 Hrdnde 
16ft 9 HcbOA .16 

19% TWHeSxTcs A * 
9ft SteHamaur* 

31 llMHvtode AS 

36ftllUHbrwdEs 
26% 9%HtwdPk 
18ft 6ftHotoat 
tft3nr n HmeThoa 
47% 26%Homedc 
19% 7UHamoTBt 

34 23 Honlnd At 

left BftHombk 

25% 15 Hun/ JO J0 

23% 16% Humana JU 
41 21ftHWcnT 
7ft 2 HydrTdl A3* 


„ _ 562 
X4 10 1876 
_ 22 1831 
_ 53 1345 
. . 14 41 

_ 16 41B6 
„ 31 941 
_ 4S3 

_ _ 3816 

- 94 026 

„ 16 1990 
_ _ <316 

JJ -13002 
.7 12 B34 
._ _ 1436 
_ 31 416 
_ _ 122D 
ID 331 
16 26 524 

1JJ 12 <83 
J _ 199 
_ 71 1732 
J 20 224 
2 A 13 177 
„ 20 53 

_ 44 647 
_ _. 456 
„ 27 1593 
A 42 W0 
5 8 334 

1.3 1/ 800 

- 17 14 


21% 20% 20ft —ft 
23ft ~ 
11% —ft 
41ft —ft 
17% —ft 


23% BJA 


34 1476 
_ 33 176 
„ 22 4621 

- 34 550 
_ 77 1436 
_ 37 1015 

1J 17 959 
U 17 2883 
_ - 61 
7 A B 7037 
... 46 365 

- - 3481 

_ 22 661 
_ 9 2124 

- 17 956 
33 fflfi 

IJ 16 422 
_ IS 034 
1.1 18 574 
4 A 10 1518 
_ 15 4» 
3 27 398 


12 % 

42 41% 

W 1716 
3o% 18% 
25% 74% 
36 35% 

3ft »L, 
23% 22ft 
38% 37% 
B 7% 
10 9ft 
16ft 16% 
14 13ft 
40 39% 

13 12ft 
17% 11% 
22% 21V, 
19% 19ft 
17% 17ft 
9 8% 

26% 25% 
26 25 

IB 17% 
39% 39 
11% 10% 
24ft 34 
36% 35% 
34% 23ft 
16ft 16% 
15% 15% 

16 15% 

22 % 21 % 
34% 34% 
33 31% 

35ft 33ft 
31ft 71 
28ft 27% 
2ft 13ft 
19 15 

3% 3% 

T7Wd1T% 
39ft 39 
13ft 11% 

16% 15% 
4Vfc TYu 
41ft 3 9 
10% 10% 
28 76 

9% 9% 

18% IBM 
lift 18% 
29Yl 28% 
4% 4V» 


19 — l«u 
24% — % 


23% .» 
38 -ft 
7% 

10 t % 
16% i% 
13% 

J»« -ft 
13 t ft 
11 % — % 
22% i %, 

19ft - 
17% tV M 

25V, Z 

35 —1 
17% — % 

rriS 

24ft — % 

36 —ft 
24ft *1 
Uft t% 
15% *% 

21 ft — % 
34ft -ft 
33 ft— 1% 
33ft— 1ft 
21 — % 
38ft 1 1 
13% _ 

11 —ft 
3% tVh 

lift -ft 
29% +% 
11 % — % 
16ft -I 
m . b ~ 
39ft — 1% 
10% —ft 
27% -,1% 
9% :% 
18% J U 
18% —ft 
28% —ft 
4% 


25 10ftl-5TAT 
39% 25% Idvod-rti 
7% 4U.IDMETIV 
19% 7WIECE1G 
33%22ftmgpa> 

45ft IB IMRS 
16% 11 IPCInfo 

15 6 InwLoO 
12% 4ftlmUflRSP 
11% lOftlmumx 

31 IDftlnPoai 

20 tftmocom 

29ft 13 tmSaoNV 
3?% TOVklnBnBrd ■ 

41% l/ftbKoSan 

SftiiStS^c 

24 lSfttnsaFR 

29 i4%ins8co 
lMU0>ViaWatTc 
38%34ftksAul 

IlftUftinSisr 
80% 50%lr*el JAa 

30 VA 17V. Intel urt 

Bft, lftlrttSral. 

27ft 7ftlme£T 40 

8% lftlnlNtwk 

16 9%lnlrKfn J4 

13 % 7%miaBti 

3*% 20 ft Irtarfm 

8% 2WMirtaai 
IS 9 intron 
3SS 17H trtCrte 

33% 15 billmaB 
18% Btbuwmv 
17% SftbiMoiee 
73U.27 Mhrt 
36 ft 25ft Invcara 415 

23IW72 HoYWcd IJTe 
26ft 14 nren 
19% 18 J4. 
41%2*ftJl.L_ 

27ft 27 JSBFn si. 00 

17 lOftJaoDrpn 
4S%2SftJcflrGD JO 
a% 12%Je«mr( 

30 10ft JohramA 

15ft 11 Jane) A 
30% UftJunqU JB 
23ft 7% JsIFeei s 
lift 9% Judin .16 
59ft 30 If LA 
33 V KeBySA .72 
31. UftKomd ^ 

7JW 9%KenelKh ... 
33 77ftKevfn 136 


_ 475 34% 

- 44 1399 38 

- - 5330 6ft 

„ 8 125 9ft 

- 19 37 28% 

_ 40 574 44% 
.. _ 99 13ft 

_ _ 175 B1A 
_ _ 1015 4% 

- - 3933 U 18 ft 
_ « 3W9 31% 

- 79 14W 36% 

I * 1454 lift 
„ 37 8995 36ft 
.. 31 . 183 22ft 

~ 28 229 lift 
..KM 32% 
.. 1*10466 36ft 
_ 35 384 28% 
J 150156 79% 
_ _ 2026 19 Vb 
J. _ 190 1%, 

40 16 3686 10 
_ - 3169 IWg 
i j is i«ri i4 

- - 43S) 13% 

_ 73 1066 Uft 
_ _ 841 4% 

- — 785 32 

- 27 193 28 

- _ 962 15ft 
_ 23 7423 17% 


23ft 23ft —ft 
36ft 36% —ft 
S% 6% *ft 
8% Bft —ft 

J? w 

17ft |2ft —ft 

7% Bft + ft 
a 4* 4% — % 
17ft 17ft —ft 
20 ft 71 ,% 

8 ft i% ♦% 
36% lift —ft 

S % 36W —ft 
ft 40 — 1% 

Kft^T)2 
31ft 22 « 

M 34% +% 
lift lift —% 


H% 


... U 313 
J II 17* _ 
XB 13 30 26% 
- - 1130 14% 
A 10 » 33 

_ _ 1813 19ft 

= z ™ 

1A 16 217 19% 
_ 120 663 70% 
1J 0 168 lift 
_ » 2119 58 
7J 19XT86 31% 
_ B 63? 31 
_ B7 2959 14% 
4.9 13 116 MM 


31 32% 

34% 36ft 
77% as —to 
78% 79 ,Vfc 
18% 19. 
lft, IV* *■% 
9% 10 , ft, 

lft 1 «Vb *»» 

13% 14 u 
12ft 12% —ft 

31 to 31% -Ut 
26% 36ft —ft 
15% 15 V* — % 
16% 16% tft 
62% 4flto— 1ft 
33ft 33ft —ft 
176ftl76ft— 4% 
24% »% -ft 
lift 11% i % 
36% 36% —ft 
26ft 26ft _ 
14 14 —ft 

31 31, u. 

19 19% > A 

13 U — ft 
14ft Uft —% 
18% 19% —to 

10% 10» —to 
56% 57% — 1 
30ft 3Dft -ft 
30% 30ft -ft 

U I- 


28 » 


12 Month 
Wet. Lon Sack 


9s 

Ov YM PE 100S HUH UwUMStOl'BD 


16% lOftKrxfrtr 
29ft 17 Komoa 
19% 7%Konin 
34ft 9toKirtdte 


- 14 706 13ft 11% 12ft 'to 

- 9 3778 25ft 34 34ft — Vit 

_ _ 259 9ft 9 9% —ft 

_ 450 23% 23% 33ft,— ft, 


39 14 LDDS 

Sft 2 LTX - 

44%22toLOHlR5C»l - 

39%28%L0ncs>rs J6 U 
221* 16'ALancw *6 SA 
35'A 16 LdmkGph 
30%17V.Umry5 
J7%20'-Lanaar 

1*^. i LavtriTc 
25' 4 W'vLatlloc 

30 V, 21 V, LOMisn AB 1.9 

29% lUtoLeoctrFn ,15e A 

33%ilV.LrneCo 

19 11 Loctmra 

37% 19 Loaeni 

32V, lift Lc^MOna 

16 Vi 6ftLUUSA 

lto'-ao?*4UnBnl 

□ov, iB%Lmcare 

30 13% LmcTcl Jo 14 

57ft 36ft UnearTc .28 .5 

12% 4%Liposrn _ 

31 20 Utettuso - 

11% SULoJcx* __ _ 

29VA32 Loaweno M - 
29ft 16ft UWGSHI 
l7ftll%UBcp .10a A 
13ft 7%LneSlk 

86 Y, 79% Lotus 
24ft Loyola At 14 
30% 17ft MCI <05 2 

41!iatfelWFSCm _ 

21 6% MIC Rail .16 2jt 

16% 12ft MLF Be 
77Yil7%M5 
lft 1»M1 _ 

7ftAAocranxl 
IMA 9*iMadae 
3811 M'AMOBmP _ 

21ft16%MaaGa M 42 
27lA14%MoHnfa 
14% TftMarcam _ 

6 % 2%Mort)rt 
27to 15ft MorlnerH _ 

16% a rtVarsam 
22% l7%MCTihlls AO 22 
23%llftMasknd 20 12 

18 11 Moxcm 

17ft 9V.MmimCo 
35% 21% Maxims 
8ft 3 to Maxtor _ 

23 ft 17% McCar M 7A 
59ft 33ft Medaeti 
16% 9 MMor 
40% UftAtedcmp .. 

2S%19%MedSII JS6 U 
26 13 MtfliSens. 

18V« 3%Mcgc4ira 
23ft 5ftMeac4cU 
M% iMiMantMc 
2*ftl2%Mflnrar .IDe A 
17% 9%MenlGr - 

Mtol7toM9xnBk JO 3J 
»% iMMerter - 

34%25ftMarcGn JO 2A 
33%25ftMnftiBc 126 42 

Bft 6%Mj*rHet 
31 I3%M«BCP .12 J 
23 6 MenAr 

ipftt OftMaHwm. - 

30ft 13VAMefhdA .12 3 

34 IlftMetrcm _ 

I3to 9 MlcW= 20 1J 

iraft»%MUrtM 220 22 

3itol7%MlcWrrs 

33ft PtoAMcroAoB 

31tol3ftJWCIChPS 

12% *ftA«croan - 

lift 45AM10TJP 

4>to2?ftA«lcn» 

65to39ftMkaa* 

26 7 Micnest 

47V, StoMiddlSO 

30ftatoMmcn 

MIA 14 MicSRl 20 1.1 

311AM MldCp 28 22 

35 lKMBft 23 72 

atoI9WM8cmln 

191A 14% MbsOun JDBe A 
30%12>AMBctcSr - 

23% IdftMtKTet 
31V*23toMo<Snc A3 1J 
30<A10%Mahanik - 

36 MUMoins 24 .1 

33%24toMolexA5 24 .1 

31 16 MolteflM - 

73 15%Monovi£ 2? 12 

19 StoMontPoS - 

12% 4ftMoscam 24 J 
32M 14% MawleGal - 

72% 15 MuRcre 
33%25%MirtrTVd h - 


21 7165 21to 31 nft *to 

- 664 5% 5% 5% —to 

18 5715 40% 38% 39% —1% 

15 1313 34 M 33 —ft 

18 888 17% 16ft 17 —to 
133 4)0 30ft 19% 30 —to 

34 373 29% 78ft 28% —ft 

19 1137 36% 35% 36ft —to 

14 25*1 6% 6to 6% +ft 

18 2452 24% 73to 23ft -Vi, 

19 1821 35% 25% 25% *to 
8 307 36U 25% 36ft, ♦¥* 

48 1225 31% 29% 30 —IV* 
155 7m 17ft 16% 17 
19 as 30to 29% 29% — % 
38 2354 17 16ft 17 ♦ to 

14 1172 10% 9to ,91ft. .V. 
71 1630 130% IM 129% 

18 7393 36ft 2*to 74ft— 1% 

16 165 16% 16% 16% —to 
30 1499 54% 52ft 53ft +% 
_ 1357 11% 10ft 11 

» 388 27% 26% 27% -to 
67 1436 7% 7% 7% —to 

_ 821 29% 28% 38% — % 

35 1517 34% 24% 34ft —ft 
_ 1685 lift 16% 16% ito 
43 238 9ft 9ft 9% — % 
_ 4306 45% 44% 45ft* — Vu 
13 151 30ft 19% 20ft +% 
1530014 19% Wto 19ft _ 

^ 1636 34% ato 32%— 1% 

- 1144 7ft O 6ft 6% —ft 
2831 15% 15% 15% -to 

18 219 24ft 34 M —ft 
-. 126 3 3% 3% —ft 

61 1467 Wto 28ft 28% —ft 
_ 396 14 13% 13% —ft 

15 M5U38H 3814 38% — *n 

11 1342 19ft 18% IBto —to 
40 ISO 25% 25 25% -ft 

- iaa ii i0ft 10% *% 

B 7343 2ft 2ft 2% -ft 
811 19% 18% 19ft —ft 

S 376 lift 10H 1QVS— | % 
101S 20% !»% TOYi - 
B 233 14% 13% 13% * ft 
2 1397 1 6ft 15% 16 —ft 
33 B) 13% 13% 13% +ft 
35 545 33ft 32 32ft— lft 

— 18*44 4% 4 4YV —ft 

29 1535 21ft 31% aft •*• % 

S ai8 50% 48% 48% — 1% 
129 14 13ft 14 _ 

43 468 39ft 39 39ft —ft 

14 460 3BU 78VA 28% —ft 

- 3975 20% 20ft .30% —to 
36 1541 11 17%17>Vu —to 

..351 9ft 8% 8% — % 
24 713 Tito TO Wto —to 
18 5643 25ft a% 281A— lft 

» 19*S 12. aft 12% —ft 
603 Tito 20% 21 ♦% 

3 B44 13% 13 13 —ft 

13 74 30’4 30 30W t-% 

11 2860 30% 29%29'Vk. +to 
8 531 7 6% 7 +% 

9 313 17ft 16% 17 +to 
ID 1217 6ft 6% 6ft — 
535645 lift 10% lDto — 'Yu 
12 500 Mtodia 13 —1% 
- 1728 15 14% 15 +ft 

U 236 lift 10% lift » to 
3 1147 34 33% 34 fft 

16 454 102 101 to 101% — % 

29 3128 39 27% 29 *1% 

9 2U1 9% 9ft 9Yu —ft 

33 4086 26ft 35ft 26 —ft 
33 1*07 10% Hi 10 —ft 
- B45 7 6ft 6% — 

36 373 36% 35 35% —ft 

2834496 SM* 59ft S9to —ft 
25 3490 IB 15% 15ft— 2ft 
41 2702 33ft 31% 31%— lft 
11 9 Uft 26% 36ft - 

li x4D 18% 18% 18% —ft 
410*62 31% 30% 31 * 1% 

14 cm 43 aw 22% -i-ft 
96 25% 36% 26ft —to 
- 764 19ft 18% 18% +ft 

1 2J79 31ft 20% 20%— I ” 
15 X910 29% 28% »U - 
13 577 W 13% 13ft —to 
" 1563 33 a aft —ft 
272 31% 30ft 31 —% 

223 17 16% 16% - 

33 »» 22% tft 


3* 1563 33 

» — — 

10 


712 1% 

954 9% 

Ml U 


Oft 8% —ft 

... _ 25ft 35ft +ft 

494 31ft 20% 31ft +to 

324 29% 0% 29% - 


N-o-p-a 


34 34 MACRO 

22ft 14toNN BoD 
33 25toNSEtep 

lTftlDftWCwr 
S2%28ftNalGyp5 
9% SftNTemn 
19% TlftlWWflOO 
24 % cftNomny 

MSMtoKSKf 

Mft 17ft NaisnT 
17% 5 N cMi u me 
45 lltoNotmnss 
3Bft ISftMwtcG 
lift TftNwtetma 




314*1 


15% aWNwtoiaa 

164* BftNaurwib 
36 11 MHRKRs 
44% 9%MexMCm 
Bft 5 Ntah-Or 
41 27% Moreno 
63 52 Narasn 
49ft3S%NBrdct 
21 14 MarraH 



■V, 5UuHA%o 
31ft PiorTrv 


41% 311 


22%llV,NWStAlrt 
13ft 5WNwSKWr 
32tol2ftNortMC 
M<A13to Novel 
56 ft 25% Nov] us 
l»to 6V,Nawen 
37 IS NuKateA 
3444 lift 0*6 Grp 
30 II OPTI 
Uft IVuOctoaan 
10% ftOctennwi 

30 15ViOctel 
isftiiftotrsLoo 
a uwoNoCos 
SStoSftOfeacenr 
13ft itoOSeom 
I3ft 3%OrrwoaEn 
33%21toOnbcp 

BM StoOncor 

31 BtoOncCam 
37ft 13 DlDOD! 

28ft 14 Orttta 
23% lOftOrnaa 
17% IS'-rfMiSA 


1 JM 


80 43 IS 111 

— — 80 
- - 1818 16 
_ CT 970 17 

:: a’iS ^ 

_ 28 383 40% 

% f, 433 

”* i tt JB r 

10 11 652 34ft 

8101B 77* 

- 16 344 7ft 

_ H m m 
„ 3310330 20ft 
... W 2561 52% 
_ „ 2915 9% 

„ 81 248 34 

J* 15 It 2527 23% 
II 127* 16% 
_ - 45 IW 

1' 44 4347 329, 

- 12 73 12% 

1A2 66 13 «§IU33% 

,j4 a> 9 iw 5k 
_ - no* 

1.13 SJ - 06 a% 

- — 39* 4ft 

- - 3033 13% 

. 31 744 33% 
.. 40 1334) 4dM 
. .. 827 11% 

- , 1613 lift 

OS 1.9 379 14% 


31% 31% —ft 
22to Mto —ft 
38ft 28% —to 
10% 10W * ft 
16% 16% —ft 
38ft 40% —ft 

!«**■** 
7ft TV. —to. 
30ft 31 *% 

34ft 34W — ft 
23% M% —ft 

6to 6ft, —Yu 

36% 38 +% 

“3M“3ft“^ 

in iS: - ^ 

4% c% *% 
15% 15% —to 
16% 16% —ft 
.2% 13. tV B 

39% 40ft “ 
53% 53%— lft 
44% 45ft tft 

T -» 

84 34ft ♦ ft 
22% 27M + to 
6ft 4ft —to 
IBto 18% - 

19% 20 — 

50ft 53 1 ft 

Bft Oft tft 
23 to 33% — % 
23to 23% — % 
15%. 15% —ft 
1% 1% lft 
!fu -. 
a aft —% 

13% 13% -. 

32to 32ft • ft 
31% 31ft —ft 
9% tft — 
4ft 4ft - 

2IM 21% — % 
4ft 4% —ft 
lift 12ft tl 
S 32%— 1 
45% 46% » ft 
17% 18% 1 % 
IS. 15 -% 
14% 14V» — Vu 


i3Mortn Sk 

HUH Lax Sudt Dtv YU PE 100* High LawLrtestCh'cw 

a 32ftOutbhSH( 

95% StftOxfdHH 
»UUftPXRECp M 
60to40 Pncor 1J» 

» lDtoPOcPlrvt. 

79%44toraSfCA 

36ft 30%PixdngN 
21 StAPrtrTch 
33ft 31 PapaJohn 
4DV. 31 ftPanrnTcJi 


„ 31 

- 54 
3A 5 

I 2J 8 
— M 
_ 33 

- 33 


4011 38% 2 *%37 —lft 
3451 91% 88 88ft— Zft 

X713 34% 24% Mft —to 
1150 43 42V. 43 1% 

BSD 13% 13% 13ft — 
199 JO 68V, 4*ft * % 
409 70% 69ft 70% >1 

5296 33ft 32% 33 —ft 
3796 20% 90% 30ft. 'Yu 
1113 33% 31ft aft ►!% 


24ft IMA Parapkx 

ZPt liv.PanHW ao 
2*%l5%RnOnli5 

42 28% Payche x J6 

44% 32to f%n t u «- JU 
16% 9%PeaPCT_ J6 
96% 40toPeapCTpf4JS 
33% 15 PeapChc 
15% lOVAFTortn 
15% 3 Wh PeopTal 
39ft 13 Peopsff* 

32 to StoParSplv 
25V. 13V, PerCDtr 
31% lOftRyifga 
21ft IBtoPetooAn 
25ft.l2VuPtrlGeos 
39%21ftP«SMi*f 
15% 6%PHrmMM 
19% UftPtwmAS 
a% 16%Pnh1n 
34ftla%PtivCDrs 
Xto lBft PtvysCpA 
33% 19 PhyrtcHB 
27* 10 picTei 
20ft 9%PinC»UC 
25% 15% PSanGp 5 
39%39ftPfanHB 
l9%13%RonStS 
27% stoPttaier 
14% SftPtatSafl 
2Sto 11 PlolTc 
27'A 14to Plovers 

9% SMPIazHrne 

18 4%Pa0oTrt> 

18 % IJtoRmrBc 

19 6%PrmCasi 
51 % ld% Presides 
31% 13 PrlCBCst- 
3Bto 34% PrtCOTH 

33 18%Prbnac *1 
14 2ft Proof 
2S% 14% Promt 
56%W PraSofl 
39 13%PrrtDO 
lift AMPirtSy 
27% 18U PrvEHuli 
39% ■% Proximo 
11 % stoPureTc 
16% 7 Puropac 
Mto 15% PurflOen 

16 StAPyrmT 
35% 16 Pyxis 

17 ttoQuodSy 
33% 15 Qualcom 
3SV.19 r 
MtolltoC 
4>to2S%C 
32ft 21%C 
25% 9’ AC 
16ft SV.C 
15% 9%C 

36% 16% C. 

a% 9ftOubdc J3 
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business opportunities 


WORKS WORKS WORKS WORKSWOF.KS 
WORKS WOR 




. jRKS 

**£$£ jRKS 
^-SToSPROJECT. j R KS 

R KS 


ffeS^sssg &B 

StfsgsisatsKSsssss: 
^ dD °ikS --w <***" *****&* 


•fiSSSS 



^ GOVERNMEKf 

c OF MENDOZA- 

^ wvji-.i'nS WORKS 
WOR.xw vvuiiKS WORKS WORKS WORKS 
WORKS WORKS WORKS WORKS WORKS 


Korean Cigarette with Western Tastes!!! 

1) Most Competitive Price! 

(Less- US$1 .90 per Carton/200 cigarettes) 

2) Fastest Delivery! (1 Month) • 

3) Work! Best Quality! 

(Similar with Marlboro Light Brand) 


Please contact: 

SMS Association Co. Ltd, Seoul, Korea 
Tel: (2) 546-8251 
Fax: (2) 546-8254 or (2)5184*189 
- GW. Yang, Director 




Shape-PATCH: The Easiest 'Diet’ in the World! 


Reduce aB the vre^ht you want- NO mbcaFpowderto think- 
NO tables to remember— NO special menus- WO homg exercises- 

Dees A samtd easy to yea? Then fwa an quite right! The DULY tbm§ yta ban to do 
ns M pfoce b Shape-PATCH m year body and its oaten/ sagiefSeott urUY rrort far you 
the H tm hsmg weight right ham tie Sat day! 

Tho Stupa - patch b itw moM fwakimnary concapi an 


'dMDng'. rws 'Mi* to UU' product b tMcomlng tfw 
maul* 'aiai' lot 1000 's m nnM wound <na mud. sine* 
n <lnn you lo get down gl an wdghl you warn wrtiieiit 
tuHamg (nan unci dots or ctungkig yoir «aong hMI 
Sfmp* PATCH it 700% itHtrHmrl 700% , 


( EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS WANTED ) 

CRA International Co. 

9487 N.W. 12th Street, UUnU. FU 33172 - USA 
Tel. t -305-5 91 -1622 • Fate 1-305-591-9043 


111 


55 

EHBHT IHTBUUTHIML ESBPBIJTIBN 

CREDIT INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 

Bank and Financial Services 

Foreign Currency Loans Opening ol Bank Accounts 

Letters of Credit Credit Cords 

Bank and Insurance Guarantees Foreign. Companies and OS Shore 

Syndication Bond Venture Capital 

High I n terest toe tum eiita Bank Instrument? (C-D.-PBTTs-PBG) 

FAX: + 44 71 734 3919 

Availability of Mandates with Power of Attorney 


Established Player in International Communications 
Seeking Partner to Conduct Research on 
Consumer Views of Blue-chip Corporations 

Write to: International Herald Tribune, 181, av. Charles 
de Gaulle 92522 Neuilly Cedex France, Box D419 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


ITC 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE COMPANY 

WORLDWIDE CALL BACK SYSTEM 

Now offers Direct Dial to anvwhere 
in the world at Call Back Prices. 

Fax &: Data can also be used with ITC’s Direct Dialer. 


Distributors Needed Worldwide 
For Call Back / Call Centers 
and Prepaid Calling Cards 
International and Domestic. 


International Telephone Company 
290 Pratt Street, Meriden, CT 06450-2118 
1800-638- 55 5S ext. 111/ 203-238-9794 
Fax: 203-929-4906 
"Limited Countries Available" 



SAVE ON INT’L 
PHONE CALLS! 


Call the U.S. or elsewhere and save over 50% 
compared to other phone companies. Kailback is 
on the AT&T network for unsurpassed clarity and 
reliability. Call from home, office, 
even hotels! 


Call for rates 
from your 
country and start 
saving today / 


Rates to U.S.A. 

From France 

$.49 

From Germany 

$.56 

From Hong Kong 

S.64 

From Japan 

$.48 



kailback 


Lines open 24 hrs. 

Call: 1-206-284-8600 
Fax: 1-206-282-6666 

Agent inquiries welcome! 

J;9 Second Avenuo Vi. Sezrto. i/4. 9S! 19 'JSA 


OFFSHORE CORPORATIONS 

• No faxes 

• Minimum fees guaranteed 

• Registration within 48 hours 

• High interest - up to 20% • No shareholder disclosure 

• No taxes withheld • Bearer shares allowed 


OFFSHORE BANKING 

• Numbered accounts 

• Strict confidentiality 

• Free computer access 



EUROPEAN UNION BANK 

Tel (1 809) 462-6301 ■ Fax (1 809) 462-7909 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

Seeking inventive Import/Trade organisation! s] with distribution 
network, to distribute on an exclusive basis, our patented 

ENVIRONMENT - and FUEL SAVER 

Saving between 18% and 26% on fuel and exhaust gases on cars-, 
trucks- and boat engines 

Your reactions {company profile J fondly expected by: 

DAILEX GROUP B.V. 

Blaak 285. 301 1 GB Rotterdam -The Netherlands, 

Fax +31 10433 1428 


BANKING / TRAVEL I.D. 
DOCUMENT: US$ 9.900.- 

Different countries at different prices. Guaranteed, fast and legal. 

CONSULAR AGENTS 

FAX: 1-305-358-9615 


Sculpture World’' 

A Goldmine 
Turning Photos and 
Posters Into Acrylic 
Ait Sells from 
$100-$2,0Q0*. 
Huge Marit-Ups. 

taiFoBcttse-Lo* 
OnriKol Conptefe 
TEntogandStpiort 


“This Is tbe Alternative to Framing ’ 
- Entrepreneur Magazine 

In ve s tment $19-S29 f OO0’ ilsjx 


716-691-1750 

FAX: 716-691-1766 



OFFSHORE CENTRE 
ST. WITS & NEVIS 

International Business Companies 
Asset Protection Trusts 
Tax Free Donicte 
Gu-nford Hamilton & Associates 
Lotto 

Miriam House, 5 Lozac Road 
P.0. Box 450. Basseterre, St Kits 
West Indies 

Faxu 1-809-465-1147 


COMMERCIAL 
PREMISES 
WHAREHOVSE 

porma P0NTAULT-O3MBA11T FRANGE| 
near Eason Paris Industrial area Marne la 
VaEee. A4 & freeway Francaienne, dose 
CASREF0UR SHOPPING CENTER. 

L TcL 33-1-64435110 Fax: 60281619 . 


FIN A \ CI A L INTERIM E DI AR I ES 


The Manager qf a highly stuxcstfitl investment programme is seeking ■ 
the cooperation of Financial Intermediaries vcdrfdwide. 

The programme toes a unique high return, minimum risk strategy 
inyohmg the writing of Options on the FT-SE (00 Index. 

10 year track record -substantial profit every year 
Average annual return 4256; lowest 25% (in 1987) 

Over US$6,000,000 under management 
Investment accepted and held in all majorcurrendes 
Clients have individual A/Cs with a SFAjnembcr London broker 
Foil UJC private tnreslor'prolectMHi with' compensation scheme - 
Monthly cash withdrawals tftequim) •'•••• 
Initial and ongoing commissions - pad monthly 
Yoo choose your own commission rales! 

No capital investment required from intermediaries 
. For a Prospectus, a typical ‘live* case history anda derailed 10 year 
performance record fat your mailing address to: 

The programme Manager + 34 5 281.0582 


BUILD YOUR OWN OOLDNINE 

in Asia-Pacific, Latin America, the Caiibbeans. Africa, kfiddle Eastl 

— Can you translate (spoken/written) from English to any of the 
worlds languages and/or dialects? 

— Are you intelligent and creative? 

—Are you determined to work hard to earn BIG MONEY? 

— Are you the best salesperson there is? 

For more information, send your name, address, telephone and/or 
fax number (you can include a short statement on now you want 
and what you can/wffl do to earn big money) to: .... . 

Dynamic Concepts ■ . . 

Postbus 18 

NL-6645 XG Wlnssen-Netherland 


Save 50% On 
International 
Phone Calls 


Her* Are A Few Examples 
UK-USA Save 50% 
Spain- Frost* Save 30% 
INTRA EUROPE Save 30% 



OFFSHORE BANKS 
MSURANCE COMMUNES — 
C0WUBE5 4t TRUSTS . 
ASSET PROTECTION 
DOnCRATlON I PASSPORTS 
TRADE/ FINANCE • 
ASTON CORPORATE 
TRUSTEES LTD * 

19 Pool Road, Devotes, 

We of Han, Ml 4LS 
T*L: 01624826991 
Fox: 01 B24 8251 26 
London TaL: (171) 222 8866 
Foe (171)2331519 


= CARIBBEAN 1 
JAMAICA Wl • 

30 Bedkoom Luxury Hotel on 
Sea. 300 FI. Beach 15 mbL from 
kitemcAonal Airport Buffi In 1965 1 
US$ 2^50,000 • 

Fax: 509 952 72 1 7 
PRINCIPALS ONLY 


INTERNATIONAL FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES 


Master Franchise Opportunity 

AlphoGrapNcs . the 25-yecr leader in the rapid-tesponse’” prinhng 
and retated budress services industry, isseeiong odcfitland Master 
Ranchisees to e/pand its existing 330-store worldwide network 
AlphaGrochics Printshops offer offset printing, copying. 
corr.puter-CK-isted ggphC design and related pubCsnmg services 
Stores ere interconnected va an electronic data network ena&Sng 
them to fra ns rit cata cf*2 cdo- files to store locations wortdwde. 

Master Rcrchcee cpooriumties are new epen fer selected 
countries tf*. Africa. Arc. Sjrope . laftn Ameaco and the Near tost. 

• industry leader •*> ave»cge store sales for 5 years in a tow 

• Outdanarg. - business sysfen-i 

• The leader ;r. c-g'tai color capabifv 

• TcrgeVvg ccxcrafe cusfornets worldwide 

.^sriaSrcphics currently operates high technology busness 
service centers r, 3etaum. Brazil. Ccnado. China. HoJbnd. 

HcngKorg K/tgsy. Jcpcn.f^enco. ineFn^pcwres. Russia. Span. 
Sweden. Turkey, the 'Jr;led Kingdom, the United States arid 
Venejueic Wew centers van open shortly in Chile. Germany. 
Hcnck^as. S-cjc 5 Arcc-a cr.d Thoicnd. 

aipnagrapiiics 

WflTram Edwards, Senior Vice President 
Tele. 1 -602-293-9200 • Fax 1-602-887-2850 


SiHxes&lSsam 
No Boundaries 





For exclusive multi-unit 
areas call 404-353-3363 
FAX: 404-353-3312 


COMMERCIAL 

INVESTMENT 

PROPERTIES 


if FRENCH SOUTHERN AU«=* 
I-AURON- 

HOTEL 

Aurun is a ski revnt, ^0 km north ni 


Nice airport with excellent skyinc 
and after ski facilities 
Description: 3-star hold, central 
location. 52 xuewrtnms. d staff nvms 
traditional architecture, excellent 
name and reputation, extensions 
pKsiblc. larjx swimraicjtroo]. di«». 

FOR SALE: FF6300DGQ. 

Cali France (331 11 !6 41 40 
, Fae (331 «37«2 44 


' INVESTING 
III A MASTER 
FRANCHISE 
CAN BE 
ENORMOUSLY 

REWARDING 

JBB 9 SR& -ssssasass 

APRIL 21, 22, 23, 1995 p C.Eo* I7fic - wrmfer PC*. 32793 . jsa 

m 4Q?;&17-$SS: cr MX- C3T/iZ~u042 


Currently aver 450 American franchise 
companies hove 'international operations 
and 1000 more plan to do so over the 
next few years. For serious International 
investors the opportunity to buy info a 
proven franchise concept can be 
enormously, rewarefing. 

Visit the International 
Franchise Expo... 

the world's largest * It is the perfect 
forum to research the hundreds of 
opportunities that exist. 

DO YOU WANT A GREEN CASED? Fmd out how you 
may be able fo obtain a Green Card by buying a 
““ franctme buaness end operating ^ m Amenca 



YACHT FOR 
SALE 


Yacht for Sale 

1990 Oyster 68* 

Lying Southern France 
Excellent condition. 

Very wef equipped. 
Beng wed looked after 
by fuS tfrne professional crow 
Never chartered. 

Phone: 03394 43 23 05 
Fax: 033 94 54 13 14 


For jtiTOlmnnl information 
Read THE MONEY REPORT 
every Saturday in ihe W 


INVESTMENTS 


JOINT VENTURE CAPITAL 

Mn.2Mo USS, max Value cA final Estate 
NoAbwnce Fees, Prrne Bank Guarantee! 
Fax: 449 (7321)54280 
international Ffnandaf Trading 
Office Germany - Agents Welcome 


CAPITAL 

AVAILABLE 


^PRIVATE FUNDS -- v 

AVAILABLE 

Venture Capital 
Offshore Funds 


Priv^c Placement 
Project FiiBnce- 
g Ccmpetim: Rales 
■ totlkanSjntofeo • Tn^e finance 

.moATm of mwial coxsvms 

MiJu Makati, Mom AbnSa. Ri<in4ncs 

Fa xi 632-812-1503 - ExL J 19 


Hue-Free ELS. Corporations 


US. Attorneys! 

Inaracasfrre New* cor speddy. Sttrke ta 
d SOkXa GranMEC of araptae apncrrmti. 
We ofler D5 xklicsi «tt pfaoac & fix ioricc, 
(Are senrico. US hank a cca m B. VS. ddaess 
la lore tt daecBBi axn|dae lq^ri strrica 4 
usiduct. tachding 0TC nartet entry ft 
toBflgrarioa. fteoe rape* oar 6ee broclare, 
EriUembtfi&aGaaan. 

Dr. Jot. WUEaxn A. Wright 
• Attorney *»I*w 
U.S. Conronokm Services, tnc 
M30 Batnwnl Drift, Snfce «l a 
Ssaasxnto, Califorma 95821 

H Fax (USA) 916/783-3005 


f 


CONC ORD C APITAL 
GROWTH. COUP. 

sid . as .. Ask 
S5.00 $ 625 

For further inform ebgn amour. 
EQ0TIT MONEY LINE REPORT 
Fac 599-46- 2351 . 

. For Free brvestment News 



Passport Interuatronal 

Passport International 
MTC the world leader in 
inieroaiwnal ieI«oim.itmii JlilW« 
Icadim? edge I’mdjici 

deveUipBiW-. ^ acwwefe wriLing 
Afnibrcs .Hid Master AlTiluits l" 
dLflrilxiie I'lsspffrt I '*JJ[ 
new innoraiiv?. and 

nrnprieiarv hardware J' 3 '. 
leleetwimunicalirins piuduas awl 

If you're ainently wiling dal 
services. - have a m.dwxroflJ 
approach, personal 
desire a Long furore nd; a hteh twh 
leader, MTC my I* knki«S Inr ww. 
W .you havenlt . wld 
tclecnnininnifaiions . pnwluiis >’* 11 
Jiflieic >ckj have whal n lakes «n 
operate an intemaiional sale, 
organization with unlimitul earning 
pormial. 

Contact: 

ilTCTs Market DevtHnpnwni Group 
in lhe United States at 
Vfu 1-71*7-760-5325 or Fax; l-TC-WtiW 

MTC Simply the best- 


OFFSHORE BANKS 

♦ Merchart/commercial bank 

♦ CtassAiHirestrictedfieensfr 

♦ No quaSftcabon requirements 

♦ No taxes or treaties 

♦ Total anonymity 

♦ Bearer shares OK. 

♦ Immediate dekvery 

♦ Includes trust company 

♦ hckides offshore adnwristjative 
services 

♦ Complete package USS35.000 
-♦ Limited number of bariks available 

Cafl or fax for free details! 

Ron Jensen 

London Tel.: 0171 394 5157 
Fax: 0171 231 9928 
Canada Teh: 604 942 6169 
. Fax: 604 942 3179 


INCORPORATE 
IN THE USA 

DELAWARE LLCs 


S7Q 


(302) 652-4800 

FAX 302-652-6760 



F Offshore Baeoorp's wfth ^ 
. Detdi Brascfi Office 
: No Bank Licence required, no . 
miniaMiai liquidity rules, total 
anonymity, no raxes or treaties, ■ 
anonymous bank accounts 
established, can take deposits. 

. without ffmi rations. ■ 
IMMEDIATE defbeiy for $ 9.900. 
k Fare ML +3J.2509.8SM2 A 

V StoHaulM^afkg-wiwc. f 


COMMERCIAL REAL ESTATE 


^NASSAU, THE BAHAMAS^. 


O ffice I 

Prima Office b uBt fing in ax celenl 
dovrtoiwi location 
WaB leased to CfBttt Tersints. 


_ ... „ 

Assumable flrwnckig to qucdMed 
purdwsar 
$8 million UA 
Robert Coulter 
(602) B40-3000 - Fas {&3B) 8405101 
EOnan Realty Corporation j 




tnienuUlonal 
Herald Trfbone 
ada work 


^ 6t Paul dc Vence ^ 

. Beautiful 

Restaurant 

— For Sale— 


(qr family recaons 

On main toad. 800m before vdoge. 
iOOm facocle.rito 200 Inside and 
2C0out£da. Sumptuarjs terrace. 
New condHoa Price negolfabte. 
open toafl proposhtoffc hem 
professionais with bank guareniees. 

Tei: C33) 9332.70^0 
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BUSINESS SERVICES 


If you're not using 
Prime Call, you're 
losing money. 


US* CANACA 
1-SW-M3-1J52 


c.-wt j? wa ye 

IliaSiSIS-CrilJ 

FAX TCU. FREE 
1-SM-638-123J 


CALL NOW FOR YOUR FREE SS0 ACTIVATION* 

Activation fee waived if you mention this ad and 
respond by March 15, 1995. 



YO’JFf INTERNATIONAL DISCOUNT TELEPHONE SEPVirtr 
Hong Kong-kuaia lumpur-Tokyo-New York ^ 


DELAWARE (USA) 
CORPORATIONS 

l-BUnJcmnJ MTMCC 

Kr^unutA-.mi CaWnr h* - btr Ls 
Urbu^r RcpMry LiJ 
Mil [kit DM II VLUimiW'n 
IrcLrujn |WMI >A 
ii'L .tOJMJ+T'is 

tom iitcnttplt M ««{i r 
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Older Americans Cut Nation’s Savings Rate 


By Sylvia Nasar 

v "~ Yor * Times Service 

NEW YORK — Despite their repuia- 
oon as models of thrift, older Americans 
aprar VO be the ones chiefly responsible 
forthe slump in the country's savings rate. 

Thai is the surprising conclusion of 
studies comparing spending and saving In- 
different generations over several decades 

If the researchers are right, the savings 
incentives for younger families in ihe Re- 
publican Party's “Contract With America” 
and in the White House's new tax proposal 
—promising broader access to individual 
retirement accounts and the like — will not 
lift the nation's savings much, if at all. 

The rate of savings suddenly collapsed 
in the early 1980s, dropping below 5 per- 
cent of national income from 9 percent or 
so during most of the previous three de- 
cades. A decade later, the savings rate 
slipped further, and it is now barely more 
than 3 percent 

At first analysis pointed a finger at the 
baby-boom generation. the supposedly 
self-indulgent 45 million Americans born 
from 1946 through 1964. Since people gen- 
erally save more in middle age than in 
youth, some economists — including Mi- 
chael J. Boskin, chief economic adviser to 
President George Bush — predicted that 
savings would rebound as these boomers 
grew older and, presumably, wiser. 

But evidence gathered by several re- 
searchers suggests that the baby boomers 
did not create the problem to begin with 
and that counting on a natural recovery in 
the savings rate may be a mistake, 

“The great bulk of the decline was due 
to changes in the saving patterns of people 
boro before 1940, those who are 55 or 
older today.” said Gary Burt] ess, an econ- 
omist at the Brookings Institution and one 
of the first experts to reconsider the sub- 
ject. “The saving of people who were boro 
after 1940 is holding up pretty dam well.” 


A deep pool of savings brings many 
benefits to a society: It can make people 
feel more secure; it makes it easier for 
business to invest because money tends to 
be cheaper, and the nation has to borrow 
much less from abroad. 

The updated picture of America's sav- 
ings habits is based on a clutch of govern- 
ment surveys about income, consumption 
and savings among Americans of various 
ages from ibe 1950s to the 1990s. 

Americans nearing retirement age today 
are saving less than their parents did at the 
same point in their lives. Moreover, those 
uno are already retired — beneficiaries of 
relatively generous Social Security pay- 
ments, pensions and health care protection 
— are consuming considerably more than 
previous generations consumed. 

hor example, by the mid-1980s, Ameri- 
cans bom during the 1930s and approach- 
ing retirement were saving 1 1 percent of 
their incomes, much less than the 17 percent 
their parents had tucked away. 

1 he same was true of people bom dur- 
ing the 1920s, who were setting aside only 
16 percent of their income just before they 
retired, compared with 23 percent for their 
parents. The figures come from a study by 
Mr. Burtiess, Barry Bosworih, also of 
Brookings, and John Sabelhaus. a re- 
searcher at the Urban Institute. 

Most people think of savings as deposit- 
ing S 100 in a bank account every month or 
contributing to their company’s retirement 
plan. But economists take a different view. 
To them, savings is everything that is not 
spent by consumers, business and govern- 
ment on their immediate needs. By con- 
suming less now, people make it possible 
for themselves ana their children to live 
better in the future. 

“If you want to find out why our saving 
is down, find out who’s consuming more,'* 
said Laurence Kotlikoff. head of the eco- 
nomics department at Boston University. 

By consumption, economists do not nec- 


essarily mean lavish living. Consumption 
is also buying fuel to heat a house, or using 
an orthopedic surgeon or a nursing home. 

Ana in looking at what people are con- 
suming. analysts include items that people 
do not necessarily pay for themselves. The 
elderly consume many resources, especial- 
ly in the field of medical care, (hat the rest 
of society helps to subsidize. 

Consequently, the consumption of older 
Americans has soared relative to that of 
younger generations. A study by Mr. Koi- 
likoff, Mr. Sabelhaus and Jagadeesh Gok- 
hale, an economist at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, found that today’s 80- 
year-old spends, on average, SI. 16 for ev- 
ery $1 that a typical 30-year-old spends. In 
the early 1960s, the average 80-year-old 
was spending just 65 cents for every 51 
spent by a 3&year-old. 

Much, but not all, of the increase in 
spending by the elderly reflects higher 
medical costs. Medical spending as a per- 
centage of household income has soared 
from less than 6 percent in the early 1960s 
to almost 17 percent today. 

Meanwhile, personal consumption other 
than medical care grew, too. But consump- 
tion as a shore of the national income has 
fallen to 63.7 percent today from 66 per- 
cent in the 1960s — even as national in- 
come has risen. 

All of this suggests that America's 
much-lamented savings problem may have 
a simple source: that society as a whole has 
decided — explicitly or implicitly — to let 
the elderly consume a bigger share of the 
nation’s resources. That consumption is 
paid for largely by taxing younger Ameri- 
cans and future generations. 

One mason the savings rate fell in the 
1980s was that Americans who had accumu- 
lated enough wealth to buy a home and 
build up some financial assets received a 
terrific windfall in the early part of that 
decade. With their stocks, bonds and houses 
suddenly worth a lot more, some people cut 


back on saving because they did not feel the 
need to keep building their nest eggs. 

Some researchers have focused on the 
growth of government benefits for retirees, 
especially subsidized health care, as a more 
important contributor. America's old-age 
medical and retirement system provides a 
security blanket for most of the elderly. 

“For many people, we've basically elim- 
inated the need to save, because you can 
have a comfortable retirement without 
saving," Mr. Sabelhaus said. 

That is not particularly true or younger 
workers today. “If you’re sure that Social 
Security will treat you generously, you 
spend more,” Mr. Kotukoff said. “If 
you're pessimistic, as many boomers are. 
you might bold down your consumption.” 

Older Americans may also be more free- 
spending. Mr. Kotlikoff added, in pan 
because they receive income and benefits 
as they need them rather than in lump 
sums that would require husbanding. 

Many commentators have cited the huge 
rise in the federal budget deficit in ine 
1980s as a source of the decline in savings. 
But the fact is that one of the forces fueling 
that deficit has been the rapid growth of 
retirement benefits and medical subsidies 
for the elderly. 

This shift of society’s resources to (he 
elderly is one of the great success stories of 
American social policy. In contrast to 
1960, when one in three older Americans 
was poor, only 13 percent of the elderly 
today are in poverty — a lower rate than 
that for younger people. 

Robert Hnrootyan. a researcher for the 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
bristled at any notion that the elderly were 
going on shopping sprees or living it up on 
golfing vacations. 

”*rhese programs have kept a lot of older 
people out of abject poverty,” he said. 
"Older people couldn’t possibly pay for all 
of the health care they’re getting. Back in 


Saving: A Neglected Habit 

The savings rate has fallen steadily over the last Five 
decades, but contrary to popular perceptions it is 
spending among older people that Is fueling the decline. 



The net national savings rate 


Value of goods and services 
consumed per year. In 1992 dollars" 
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Sauce: Federal Roservo Bank, of a&tektnd 


the 1960s, the majority of older Americans 
couldn’t get health insurance.” 

Not all the experts are ready to conclude 
that government laigcsse toward the elder- 
ly explains the decline in savings. 

“These are big social questions I don’t 
think anyone can know the answer to.” 
said Manlyn Moon at the Urban Institute. 
“Most good, careful researchers can’t talk 
about causation with certainty.” 


’60- 72* '84- 

’61 73 ’88 

’Includes medical spending. 


As for the baby boomers, the Brookings 
study found they were saving almost as 
much as their parents’ generation saved at 
the same age — 9.5 percent, compared 
with 9.6 percent. 

Another study, from the Hoover Institu- 
tion in Palo Alto, California, suggests that 
savings rates among today’s 30- io-4S-y ear- 
olds may even be slightly higher than 'their 
parents’ rales were. 


As Bank Lending Rises, So Do Fears of a Deterioration in Credit Standards 


By Saul Hansel! 

New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — Remember 
the credit crunch, when execu- 
tives and entrepreneurs 
squawked that banks had raised 
standards so high that no one 
could get a loan? 

Well, the only crunch today 
is the sound of bankers slam- 
ming into each other as they 
race to shower new loans on 
business and consumers. 

But now that banks are lend- 
ing again with gusto, helping to 
fad the rebound in the econo- 
my, banking officials warn that 
the industry is getting caught up 
in another frenzy that is likely 
to end badly. 

The fear is that banks are 
taking too many risks and los- 
ing sight of some cautious prac- 
tices instituted after the col- 
lapse of the commercial real 
estate market in the late 1980s. 

To win all sorts of business, 
from loans for corporate take- 
overs to consumer credit-card 
accounts, bankers have loos- 
ened their rules again. As a re- 
sult, they are leading more 
money at narrower margins for 
less collateral and with fewer 


restrictions than just a year ago. 

“This past year we have real- 
ly seen a deterioration of stan- 
dards.” said Verne G. Istock, 
chairman of NBD Bancorp, in 
Detroit. “B anks are planting 
the seeds of the next wave of 
problem loans.” 

Loans at NBD were up 12 
percent last year. But Mr. Istock 
said growth, however welcome, 
was also a warning sign; “We’re 
reminding our people that bad 
loans are made in good tunes.” 

NBD is not alone. Despite ris- 
ing interest rates, lending ai U.S. 
banks is up sharply as bankers 
rush to take advantage of the 

improving business elimate. 

The Federal Reserve said the 
nation’s largest banks had $1.14 
trillion in consumer and com- 
mercial loans outstanding al the 
end of 1994, up 7 percent from 
the year before. 

By comparison, total lending . 
at these banks declined by 9.6 
percent from mid-1990 to mid- 
1993 as they strove to recover 
from the problems created dur- 
ing the real-estate lending spree 
of the late 1980s. 

No bank will openly admit to 
making bad loans. But many 
bankers say competition is forc- 


There They Go Again ■ ifefT 

To told money for everything fromcorpo*^ takeovers io credlt-csad accounts, T 
‘ bartcQrs;i^idd^T^^rnJtes.l^ficfingisup briskly, while losses from bad 
loans ba vs taken, yet bankers wpny abQutthefrWnnthgnratghs. 


CREDIT COST 


INTEREST CHARGED 


'Mum to coasuroers.arid 
bj&fawssesfiJtTacsnUS. 
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mg them into measures that 
make them queasy. 

“We find ourselves being 
pushed right up to the line," 
said Sloan D. Gibson, head of 
corporate lending at Amsoutb 
Bank of Alabama. Amsouth in- 


creased its loans by more than 
10 percent last year, but the 
bank said it was able to do so 
only by cutting interest rates 
and fees and easing standards. 

For example, Mr. Gibson said 
the bank would now make real- 
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estate loans that did not have the 
full guarantee of the owner of 
the property. It also might make 
a secured loan to a business 
amounting to 65 percent of in- 
ventory, although the bank feels 
40 percent is more prudent. 


“The challenge for any bank 
is to not get caught up in the 
herd,” Mr. Gibson said. “You 
have to be willing to say. There 
is a line I will not cross,’ but 
that's hard to da” 

One measure of the gold-rush 
atmosphere is that, while inter- 
est rates overall are tiring, inter- 
est rates and fees charged to 
borrowers are falling sharply. 
This is especially true for loans 
to corporations. 

Banks set the price of business 
loans as a spread — that is. a set 
number of percentage points 
above a floating interest rate. 
For small and medium-sized 
businesses, interest is tied to the 
prime rata or the rale banks 
charge their most creditworthy 
customers. For larger businesses, 
rates are tied to the London in- 
terbank offered rate, or Libor, 
which is the interest rate banks 
pay on large deposits. 

The average interest rate on a 
loan to a big company with a 
relatively weak credit rating feD 
from 1.30 percentage points 
above Libor in 1992 to 0.79 
point above Libor at the end of 
last year, according to Loan 
Pricing Corp., a New York con- 
sul ting firm. 

Spreads for companies with 


strong credit ratings, mean- 
while, fdl from 0.40 point to 
035 point And while statistics 
are not available, bankers say 
that rates for small businesses 
are declining at least that much. 

Analysts say banks are now 
charging rates so low they are 
not really making a profit once 
money is set aside for future 
losses. At best they say, much 
corporate lending is a break- 
even proposition for banks, of- 
fered to attract more lucrative 
business, such as money trans- 
fers or management of corpo- 
rate penrion plans. 

Credit standards are harder 
to gauge, but there are signs 
that banks are l ending more on 
looser terms. In the resurgent 
market for leveraged buyouts 
— corporate takeovers paid for 
largely with debt — the average 
loan in 1994 was for 2.9 times 
the company’s cash flow, com- 
pared with 1.8 times a year ear- 
lier, according to Loan Pricing. 

Bankers are also making 
more long-term loans, which 
are riskier than loans that must 
be renewed every year. Last 
year, 39 percent of corporate 
loans were for five years or 
longer, compared with only 16 
percent in 1992. 


Another reason this lending 
cycle may get out of hand is that 
many banks no longer worry as 
much about future losses be- 
cause they sell large chunks of 
their big-loan portfolios to oth- 
er investors, such as foreign 
banks and mutual funds. This 
means that h»nlrt ma y not have 
to suffer for their mistakes. 

Fra* all the current enthusi- 
asm, lending standards have 
not slipped as far as they did in 
the late 1980s. And because 
banks are still cleaning up past 
problems, the level of loans in 
trouble continues to faU. 

Moreover, when losses from 
the current round of new lend- 
ing start showing up, banks 
should have a lot more capital 
to cushion themselves than they 
did five years ago. 

StOl, long-time bankers say 
the co mp romises in standards 
look distressingly like the start of 
an apparently inescapable 
“lend/lose” cycle that has domi- 
nated banking for decades, be- 
ginning with the Latin American 
lending spree in the late 1970s 
and including the Southwestern 
UK oO-drillers fiasco, the lever- 
aged-buyout frenzy, and many 
other seemingly sure things. 
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SPORTS 


The No. 1 Jinx 
Strikes Kansas 


The Associated Press 

The No. 1 spot in college bas- 
ketball has been treacherous 
ground this season, as Kansas 
found out in a hurry. 

The Jayhawks were voted 
No. 1 on Monday afternoon, 
becoming the fifth team to hold 
the spot this season. Then five 
hours later they were upset by 
No. 25 Oklahoma, 76-73. 

“I talked to our kids about 
it,” said Coach Roy Williams, 

COLLEGE BASKETBALL 

whose team also lost to Kansas 
State last year on the same day 
it became No. 1. “You guys 
promote that stuff more than 
we do. I don't think it had any 
effect on my team.” 

W illiams preferred to give 
credit to Oklahoma, which ran 
its record to 14-0 at home. 

The Sooners led by 13 twice 
in the first half and again by 13 
early in the second half, then 
held together after Kansas ral- 
lied to take a six-point lead with 
8:45 to play. 

“We don’t understand 
‘can’t,’” Coach Kelvin Samp- 
son said. “We don’t understand 
•won’t’ We just go out there 
and play our tails off, and that’s 
what we did." 

Down the stretch, it was 
Oklahoma that played more 
like the top-ranked team in the 
country. Kansas missed the 
front end of three 1- and- Is in 
the final 2:41, and didn’t score 
at all after a follow by Raef 
LaFrentz gave the Jayhawks a 
73-69 lead with 1 :22 to go. 

John Ontjes, who had 1 1 as- 
sists to go with 12 points, scored 
on a jumper in the lane with 
1 :08 remaining to get the Soon- 


ers within 73-71. After La- 
Frentz missed die front of a I- 
and-1 with a minute go, Ernie 
Abercrombie made a 3-pointer 
from die left comer to put the 
Sooners ahead 74-73 with 45 
seconds left. 

Kansas bad a chance to take 
the lead on the next possession, 
but Scot Pollard couldn’t han- 
dle a pass inside and the ball 
went out of bounds. 

Minor was fouled with 12 
seconds left and made both 
ends of a 1-and-l to make it 76- 
73. Jerod Haase tried a 3-point- 
er for Kansas with three sec- 
onds left, but it bounced off the 
rim and Ontjes grabbed the re- 
bound as time expired. 

Minor scored 17 in the first 
half, when the Jayhawks got 
away from their potent inside 
game. The threesome of Greg 
Ostertag, LaFrentz and Pollard 
had dominated the Sooners in a 
93-76 victory on Feb. 11, but 
those three combined for just 10 
shots in the first half. 

Georgetown 77, No. 9 Villan- 
ova 52: With President Bill 
Clinton in the stands in Lan- 
dover, Maryland, the freshman 
Allen Iverson overcame pre- 
game butterflies to score 26 
points as the Hoyas stopped 
visiting Villanova’s 11 -game 
winning streak. 

Iverson played his most con- 
sistent game and his teammates 
followed suit, shooting 49 per- 
cent from the field. 

It was C2in ton’s second outing 
in about two weeks to a local 
college game. He was at the 
Smith Center on Feb. 4 when 
George Washington upset then- 
No. 1 Massachusetts 78-75. 

Clinton graduated from 
Georgetown m 1968. 



The ’Secrets’ Are in the Mail 


International Herald Tribute 

“We give vou SI million. Yes?" 

“Yes, yes.” 

“And you give us your secrets?" 

“Yes, all sporting secrets, yes." 

“Such asT 

“We get SI million first, then you get many 
secrets, all Russian secrets ” 

Tm afraid I must ask you to be more specific 
After all, we 
can’t be writing |an 

outchttVs.forSi Thomsen C ® 


can’t be writing |an 

a“out Thomsen^^ 

knowing what • 
we’re getting, can we?” 

“No problem, no problem. We promise you 
many secrets.” 

“I have to insist. You must give us as idea 
what we get for our money. In general terms.” 

“General terms.” 

“For example we Australians are not very 
good in athletics. We wish to be very good when 
the Olympics are here in 2000. How will Russia 
help us become very good T 

“No problem, no problem. Top Russian train- 
ers tell Russian secrets to Australia. You sign 
check now?" 

“My pen is poised above the checkbook but I 
must demand that you entrust toe with a few of 
your secrets as a sign of good faith.” 

“Oh. One minute please. I search for hand- 
book of Russian secrets . . . uh . . . uh . . . here is 
secret Secret is . . . chocolate training.” 

“Chocolate training?” 

“Chocolate, yes, yes.” 

“The athletes eat chocolate.” 

“Breakfast chocolate, lunch chocolate, dinner 
chocolate. Very healthy.” 

“Followed by what find of training regimen?” 

“Mfwmal tmmtfig re gimen. Secret is chocolate. 


High energy. Very fast’ 

“This is now Valeri Borzov won his sprinting 
medals for the former Soviet Union?” 

“You have heard secret of Borzov? Who tdl 
you?” 

“What secret of Borzov? I know no secret of 
Borzov. I am asking you.” 

S ECRET of Borzov is top Russian training 
secret Young Borzov wake up in morning. 
He say, ‘Where is chocolate?’ All day want choc- 
olate. Trainers hide chocolate from Borzov. They 
complain he is slow from chocolate. One night , 
all nigh t, he eat chocolate. Chocolate, chocolate, 
chocolate. Tr ainer s find Borzov in morning with 
beard of chocolate. He knock down door past 
them. Zoom! No shoes. Winter. He set Soviet 
t raining record in 100 meters!” 

“He became an Olympic champion because of 
chocolate?” 

“This is top secret which I tell to you." 

“And there is no fear of illegal doping?” 
“Sure, they test for sugar and then Coca-Cola 
quits Olympics as big American sponsor. No, 
there is no doping for sugar. There are spots on the 
fac^yes, but no problem. So we have deal yes?" 

“This doesn’t sound quite right, to be honest. 1 
know that many of our athletes eat chocolate; they 
adore chocolate, but you don’t see them winning 
Olympic championships in the 100 meters.” 

“So I ask question. When Australian athlete is 
fatigued from training, does Australian trainer 
feed to him water or does trainer feed to him 
chocolate?” 


Afcn FredrickMXvRcuIrr. 


ON THE REBOUND — Orlando's Anfernee Hardaway dunked over die Bucks' 
Todd Day. A day after losing to Minnesota, the Magic blew out Milwaukee. 152-104. 


No Early Release Is Planned for Tyson, Prison Says 


Compiled ty Our Staff Fran Dispatches 

INDIANAPOLIS — Mike Tyson, the 
former heavyweight champion, will not 
be released from prison on Wednesday 
as his promoter. Do n King, had suggest- 
ed, an Indiana prison system spokes- 
woman said Tuesday. 

“There is no truth to the rumor," said 
Pam Partisan of the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Corrections, referring to King’s 
comments in The New York Times. 

The Tunes quoted King as saying Ty- 
son’s scheduled March 25 release could 
be moved up to Wednesday of this week. 

“That's a possibility, a very good 
one,” King said. 

Tyson has a hearing Wednesday to try 
to win a sentence modification before 
Marion Superior Court Judge Patricia J. 
Gifford. Pattison said. But she did not 
know whether they would seek to have 
Tyson released early. 

The judge, who sentenced Tyson, re- 
fused a request to reduce the boxer’s 
sentence on Feb. 10. 

Tyson’s attorney, Alan Dershowitz, 
said that he had heard nothing about an 
early release. 

“That's news to me," he said. “This is 
the first I’ve heard of it." 

Tyson, 29, was sentenced in 1992 to 
six years in prison for raping an 18-year- 
old beauty pageant contestant. Indiana 
State Corrections officials announced 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


this month that with time off for good 
behavior, Tyson is due to complete his 
term on Much 25. 

On Monday. King said from his home 
in Florida.: "Everything is in order. Mike 
has signed his release papers. Something 
mi ght happen Wednesday." 

King, Tyson’s longtime promoter, 
said he would “be there at the prison” 
on Wednesday. 

Bill Carr, a Department of Correction 
spokesman, said Monday night he had 
not heard that Tyson would be released. 
He said the prison had not received the 
court order required for an inmate to be 
released early. 

Like most Indiana prison inmates, 
Tyson has received one day’s credit for 
every day served for good conduct be- 
hind bars. (AFP. AP) 

■ Faring a lineup of limos? 

Dene Anderson of The New York 
Times reported: 

Ever since the former heavyweight 
champion’s name was changed to a 
number, 97.2335, in the Indiana Youth 
Center, whispers of his early release 
have floated tike fog. 

Maybe tins is more fog. Maybe not. 
Whatever happens Wednesday, has King 
already rented a timo in Indianapolis? 

“We’ll have something,” he said. 

The joke in boxing is that whenever 
Tyson is released at least half a dozen 


limos wall be parked outside the Indiana 
Youth Center in the flat farmland out- 
side Indianapolis, each with a boxing 
manager or boxing promoter bolding a 
rear door open. But which of those limos 
will Tyson get into? 

King didn’t sound concerned. 

* “John Home and Rory Holloway are 
his co-managers, legally, morally, spiri- 
tually, and by choice," said King. “And 
Don King is his promoter, legally, mor- 
ally. spiritually, and by choice.” 

Others aren't so sure. 

“Not only do some other promoters 
think they’ll get Mike, but there are 
people on the street trying to get inves- 
tors to put up money to promote Mike's 
fights when he gets out," Butch Lewis 
said last week. “At least half a dozen 
people, maybe more, think they have a 
chance to manage or promote Mike 
when he gets oul” 

But King sounded confident that he 
will control Tyson. 

“I’m not going to chase ghosts,” the 
former champion’s promoter said. “I’ve 
learned that the only friendly ghost is 
Casper." 

But how soon will Tyson fight again? 

“I'm just going to wail for Mike to sit 
down and tdl me what he wants to do,” 
King said. “There’s no reason for him to 
rush into anything. He’s been able to 
keep his weight down with situps and 


pushups, but there’s no boxing facilities 
where he was. Not even a punching bag. 
He’ll go to his home near my home 
outside Cleveland and decide what be 
wants to do.” 

What King wants Tyson to do. of 
course, is dethrone 46-year-old George 
Foreman as the world heavyweight 
champion. 

Foreman spoke last week of not sign- 
ing for that bout unless Tyson dumps 
King as his promoter. But with a poten- 
tial of S2S million for each boxer, it's 
hard to believe that Foreman would let 
King’s presence deter him from such a 
bo nanza. 

Tyson will have had at least a four- 
year layoff since he was last in a ring. 
His 12-round decision over Razor Rud- 
dock on June 28, 1991, lifted his record 
to 41-1 with 36 knockouts. 

Coincidentally, by the time Tyson is 
in a ring again. King might be in prison. 
His trial on charges of defrauding 
Lloyd’s of London oul of insurance 
money for a Julio Cesar Chavez fight is 
scheduled to begin May 22 in federal 
court in New York City. 

But the promoter sounded even more 
confident of his innocence than of Ty- 
son’s possible release Wednesday. 

“In the American way. justice will 
prevail,” King said. “I have only one 
fear. If they frame me." 


“Water, of course." 

“Tjere is answer^ athletes will 

“Do you mean to say . 

substitute water wth chocolate. 

“Ail athletes, no. Vassili 

'wffiSSSafcs 

No chocolate! Celery! bigger 

“Cold War is finished, so I tell you. . Trauters 
maift* Alexeyev watch American television. 

“Seels Right Flintstone. My Mother Is The 
Catfcland^ oT Gffligan. Watch, walcb^ watch. 
Couch sits under him all dayuntil mororng- £ouch 

ats under him tiiree years. One day cou^b^cs 

under him like egg and out comes new Alexeyev, 
giant Alexeyev. He lift 200 kilos, press. . 
^“He could press 440 pounds without 
training?” 

H E SAY hardest training was to watch Hill- 
billy of Beverly, he never get joke. For 
Soviet training, Alexeyev make wwl aQQ P. 
Trainers have word, secret word: Trustrated 
Tr aining * Brain is frustrated, frusttated, frus- 
trated, then brain explodes, can lift anything. 
You wfil see." 

“1 don’t know if it will work for us. 

“You have satellite for TV?" 

“Of course." 

“Then system will work- 
“How will you handle our boxers? 

“Boxers. I look up in secret book winch you get 
free for $1 million ... box ... vodka.” 

“Vodka.” 

“Not too much, not too tittle — unless oppo- 
nent is superior. Whan other man is stronger, 
then much vodka — drink, drink, drink, and 
maybe you win on decision of judges. Our sport 
scientists help you.” 

“For our shooters I suppose you would recom- 
mend pots of black coffee.” 

‘The shooter, he finds job in the bar, opening 
the cans of beer." 

“And drinking t hem, no doubt” 

“It is for the gymnast girls to drink them!” 

“1 have to tell you, 1 find your methods bizarre 

:r Auttnlionc admit to a 


world, and of course there’s no arguing with 
success. If you can help us win one gold medal, 
then tite SI milli on has been well spent." 

“So you send check for SI million?” 

“Writing it as we speak. Tdl me, though, you 
aren’t worried sharing your secrets with an oppo- 
nent — an enemy, as it were?” 

“Enemies, this is yesterday. Today we are 
partners in business. Perhaps there are other 
interests you wish to purchase from Russia? For 
you I can offer a price on the tomb of Lenin, the 
roof of SL Basil’s cathedral . . . You send to me 
check and to you I promise anything!” 


Close Victory for Team New Zealand 


The Associated Press 

SAN DIEGO — Team 
New Zealand handed John 
Bertrand’s new oneAustralia 
its first loss in a close race in 
shifty winds in the challenger 
series at the America's Cup. 

Late in the afternoon Mon- 
day, the training yacht 
France 2 capsized after it lost 
its keel in 15-knot winds. The 
13 crew members were fine. 
The yacht was dropped by a 
crane Dec. 7. punching the 
keel up through the deck and 
snapping the mast in half. 


France 2 sailed in the first 
round-robin, winning only 
one of six races before being 
replaced by France 3. 


Earlier Monday, Team 
New Zealand won by 26 sec- 
onds, raly the second time in 
16 races that its winning mar- 
gin was less than one minute. 

The other New Zealand 
yacht. Tag Heuer, beat Syd- 
ney 95 by 4:07 to take sole 
possession of second place 
with 29 points as oneAustra- 
lia dropped into third with 
25. France 3 defeated Rioja 
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de Espafla by 6:56 to avoid 
falling into last place. 

On the defender course, 
Kevin Mahaney’s Young 
America took advantage of a 
wind shift on the first leg and 
beat the Americas women's 
team by 2:24. It was Young 
America's fifth straight vic- 
tory. 

With each victory worth 
four points this round. Young 
America opened its lead to 
21-13 over idle Stars & 
Stripes. America3 trails with 
only seven points. 


m BEAM AUrfKtS REJECTS 
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every Tuesday 

Coniact Kimberly Guerrand-Betrancourt 

Tel 133 1M6 37 9J 76 
Fair- (33 1146 37 93 70 
or your nearest IKf office 
or representative 
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A Game Ingrained With Greed 


Rob 

Hughes 


<*~~T 


Intcmatumai Herald Tribune 

L ONDON — Sometimes the body, mind and 
soul of a sport are becalmed. This isn't such 
a lime. 

In London on Tuesday, the odor or corruption 
and the ramifi- 
cations of vio- 
lence came home 

to roost. North 

of the city. Arse- 
nal sacked George Graham, its most successful 
team manager in 60 years. South of it, Eric 
Cantona, the gentleman French player, finally 
showed up for his liaison with the polio; follow- 
ing that much viewed kung fu assault on a 
spectator. 

Graham was fired not for poor results, but for 
allegedly accepting £285,000 (5453,000) as a 
“gift" when his dub purchased the Danish inter- 
national player John Jensen to join Arsenal from 
Brondby in 1992. 

Time has caught up with Graham; but rumor 
is rife that he is one of a crowd of team managers 
and coaches around the world who have taken 
what are effectively bribes to buy and sell star 
performers. 

We shall see if Graham is to be the scapegoat 
for a corrupt system. While we wait, it is a 
curious fact that Rune Hauge, the middle man 
who paid the illicit cash, has just been honored 
by soccer’s international authorities. 

Hauge, whose affairs interest the Norwegian 
tax inspectors, is one of a list of 10 new bona fide 
soccer agents — men who have paid a bond in 
return Tor official status as the kind of advisers 
players and clubs should go through. 

Marvelous. A public whitewash for the fixer, 
condemnation for the manager who gets caught, 
possible jail for the player who momentarily 
takes a kick at an abusive fan. 

They are symptomatic, all of them, of a 
ingrained with greed. A game in which 
dom is so busy making money and promoting 
spurious new competitions that the players 
themselves are becoming a vulnerable spedes. 

Y OU think I exaggerate? Tell that to the 
Dutch. This Wednesday night, the Nether- 
lands is to play a “friendly” international match 
against Portugal at Eindhoven. 

Eight of the Dutch team's finest will not be 
there. They all play for Ajax Amsterdam, they 
collectively refuse to perform for their country this 
time, and they are sunning themselves in Athens. 

They preferred a working holiday to a torrid 
night in Eindhoven. And they are right. 

For these eight are surely the advance guard of 
soccer players who cxy enough is enough. Their 
case is that their mental and physical states are 
dose to bum out, that their priority is to the dub 
that pays their salaries, that the national federa- 
tion has abused the sportsman’s right to rest 
Earlier this season, Louis van GaaL the t«im 
coach at Ajax, had beseeched his young men: 

“Listen to your body. If it aches, or if you feel 
some stress, teU me. If you are honest, you need 
not feel you will lose your place in the team if you 
need a rest.” 

Van Gaal’s speech was an exemplary example 
of common sense. He has personally nurtured 
some of the cxcdlent young . men of Ajax — 
players of the caliber and youth of Patrick Klui- 
vert, 18, the leading goalscorer in Holland, and 
of Clarence -Seeded, Edgar Davids and others 
who make Ajax the envy of the Continent. 


Ajax has for a quarter of a century taken boys 
at the age of 8 or 9, schooled them in every sense 
of the word, taught them to take care of their 
bodies (their sporting tool). It started with Johan 
Cruyff, whose mother cleaned the steps of the 
stadium, and today it continues with ever youn- 
ger first-team players whose only problem is 
respite from too much competition. 

Thanks to administrators in Switzerland, the 
soccer calendar affords no rest for the gifted. The 



now that UEFA's new money-grabber, the Inter- 
toio Cup, is inflicted on the game. 

Another cup. another meaningless addition to 
the toll, another way of satisfying the insatiable 
fink of television -sponsor- s port . 

If FIFA or UEFA listen, they might actually 
hear, from the mouths of leading sponsors such 
as McDonalds and Coca-Cola, that the providers 
of sponsorship are themselves concerned that the 
format of the World Cup is so draining that the 
final, shown to 2 billion people, becomes a con- 
test between men on their knees. 

B UT back to Ajax. The club plotted its own 
fixtures as best it could, plotted well judging 
by the results that have put Ajax on top of the 
Dutch league, favorites in the European Cham- 
pions* Cup, deeply involved in domestic cups. 

Somehow, by alternating players and by 
studying the fixtures, van Goal arranged a three- 
week break for his developing team. The Royal 
Dutch soccer association jumped in with two 
previously unscheduled exhibition matches. 

Six Ajax men trudged through a game against 
France last month; eight now put themselves off 
limits. Danny Blind, at 33 a veritable father 
figure in the locker room, speaks for them: 

“We are not aiming a revolt against Guus 
Hi d dm V [Holland’s new team coach], but every- 
one knows the KNVB [the Dutch association] 
has frivolously managed our interests.” 

Not everyone. Joricn van den Herik. president 
of Ajax's rival Feyenoord, accuses the players of 
disloyalty to the Dutch colas. “It's an honor to 
play for your country," he said, “especially in a 
benefit game that is to raise money for those 
affected by the floods in the last month.” 

Van den Herik does not mention that Feyen- 
oord lost 4-1 recently to an Ajax team that rested 
some senior players. Nor does he show much 
understanding for the minds of athletes who see 
most months of the year the half-crippled stale of 
Marco van Basten, the greatest scorer never to 
kick a ball in almost two years. 

Van Basten played too much, got kicked too 
much and walks with too much pain in his 
ankles. He at least made his millions; the young 
“rebels" of Ajax are hoping to earn theirs. 

The purpose of their week in Athens is to let 
the son soothe tired limbs. It is a gentle work 
camp under van Gaal, a brief time to enjoy life 
and comradeship before, in three weeks time, the 
pace will heighten once again in a team trying to 
restore to the Netherlands the prestige of the 
Champions’ Cup. 

And when, this week, other Dutch coaches 
gave support to Ajax, the federation was reduced 
to a gesture. It forebid Ajax to take part in any 
competitive fixture for seven days — the seven 
days of recuperation in Athens, 

Rob Higher a at the staff tf The Tuna. 



Mike Hike 1 Reuter* 

SCORING FRENZY — The Los Angeles goalie Kelly Hrndey stopped a shot by Pavel Bin* of the Vancouver 
raimelrg, but failed to stop the rest of the National Hockey League team, which pounded the visiting Kings, 8-2. 


New Sound of Spring: 
Baseball Negotiations 

Compiled by Otr Staff Prom DispaTdta 

MILWAUKEE — Representatives of striking major league 
baseball players and owners were expected to resume negotiations 
in Milwaukee on Tuesday in an effort to end the six-month-old 
tabor dispute before the regular season begins with replacement 
players in April. 

The two sides will meet for the first time since Feb. 7, with Bud 
Sdig, the acting commissioner and owner of the Milwaukee Brew- 
era, expected to take part And hoping to jump-start the stalled 
talks, the groups mil be smaller than in recent negotiations. 

“I think in a smaller setting maybe we can begin to accomplish 
some things,” said Selig. 

On the owners side, Selig wiD be be joined by the Players 
Relations Committee general counsel, Chuck O'Ohumt, the Boston 
Red Sox owner and duef negotiator, John Harrington; the Colora- 
do Rockies owner, Jerry McMonis, and the attorney Ron Manfred. 

The Flayers Association chief, Donald Fehr, will represent the 
players along with Lauren Rich, another union official. 

Selig has spent little time in the negotiations, malting Ms longest 
appearance when the two sides met at the White House on Feb. 7. 

On that evening, the talks collapsed in acrimony. Bill UseiyJr., 
the mediator, presented his suggestions for a settlement, prompt- 
ing an angry reaction from the players, who viewed them as 
strangely one-sided. The owners said they reluctantly would 
accept User/s ideas. (Reuters, AP, NYT) 
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U.S. Basketball Player Dies in Italy 

FABRIANO, Italy (AP) — Leaking carbon monoxide caused 
the death of an American basketball player in his apartment, a 
preliminary autopsy report indicated Tuesday. 

The fumes that overcame Samuel Mitchell 24, probably came 
from a defective water heater, the police said But further investi- 
gations are planned in the apartment 

Mitchell, a Michigan native who played at the University of 
Michigan and Cleveland State University, arrived in December to 
play for the Fabriano-Turboairieam. Mitchell did not travel with 
the team to a game in Naples on Sunday and Ms body was found 
by Ms coach the following day. 

Graf QimbsBacktoNo. 1 Banking 

MIAMI (AFP) — Steffi Graf of Germany has moved back into 
the top spot in the Women's Tennis Association world rankings, 
surpassing Spam’s Arantxa S&nchez Vicario after winning the 
Pans Open on Sunday. 

Graf beat No. 3 Mary Pierce of France in the Paris final to earn 
342 points in the WTA scoring system, raising her average lo 
3 17.69 points, compared with 307 JO for die idle S&nchez Vicario. 

For the Record 

Sbanmbe Wright-Fair, a wide receiver from Washington State, 
was the first selection on Monday in the two-day World League of 
American Football draft, picked by the Rhein Fire (AP) 


Police 

Charge 

Cantona 

Soccer Star Faces 
Prison and Fine 


The Associated Press 

LONDON — The Manches- 
ter United star Eric Cantona 
was charged with common as- 
sault Tuesday for attacking a 
spectator during a match at 
Crystal Palace last month. 

Scotland Yard charged the 
French striker after several 
hours of questioning at a Lon- 
don police station. 

Cantona was released on bail 
and ordered to appear before 
magistrates on March 23 to an- 
swer the charge, wMch carries a 
maximum penalty of six 
months in prison ana a £5,000 
($8,000) fine. 

The charge of common as- 
sault is the least serious of those 
in its category and rarely results 
in imprisonment 

Cantona, who was accompa- 
nied by the club's lawyer, Mau- 
rice Watkins, was driven away 
at Mgh speed after the question- 
ing at the South Norwood po- 
lice station. 

The assault took place during 
United’s game at Selhurst Park 
on Jan. 25. 

After being seat off by the 
referee for a foul, Cantona took 
a two-footed leap over the front 
row of the stands to kick and 
punch a taunting spectator, a 
20-year-old Crystal Palace fan. 

Two days later, Manchester 
United suspended Cantona for 
the rest of the season. He also 
was fined £20,000. 

Cantona failed to show up 
for police questioning cm Feb. 7 
after going on vacation with his 
family to the French Caribbean 
island of Guadaloupe. There, 
be reportedly executed a similar 
kick on a British television re- 
porter who approached Mm on 
the beach. 

Cantona returned to England 
cm Sunday. 

He faces a hearing Friday be- 
fore the Football Association, 
which could lake further action 
against Mm on charges of mis- 
conduct and bringing the game 
into disrepute. 

Cantona was also dropped 
from the French national team, 
of which he had been captain. 

(AP, AFP) 
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SCOREBOARD 


Pacific Dfvfeta 
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NBA Standings 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Athene Dlrista 

W L PCI GB 

Orlando 40 11 JUT — 

New York 33 n MO 0 

Boston 30 X MO IF 

New Jersey 21 32 M 19W 

Miami 19 32 J73 30» 

Philadelphia 15 37 388 25 

Washington 12 37 JM5 »» 

Central Ol vtMon 

Char lotto 33 19 JUB — 

Cleveland 31 28 408 IV* 

Indiana X 28 .M0 2 

Chicago 25 27 481 1 

Atlanta 24 27 ATI Wi 

Milwaukee 20 32 J8S 13 

Detroit 1* 33 S73 X3V, 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
NUmst DtvUlon 

W L Pet GB 

Utah 37 15 JT3 — 

San Antonio 32 11 MT 3 

Houston 32 18 A40 4 

Denver 21 29 ATD 15 

Dallas 1* » MU 

Minnesota 13 38 J» 23VS 


Phoenix 

40 

11 

284 

— 

Seattle 

35 

15 

J00 

OS 

l_A. Laker* 

32 

17 

■AST 

7 

Sociumento 

28 

21 

•571 

11 

Pori kma 

34 

23 

-5J1 

13 

Golden State 

16 

34 

320 

73Vt 

LA. Clippers 

9 

42 

.174 

31 


MONDAY'S RESULTS 

19 28 » 30— MJ 
B 27 18 26—96 
m: Rice KM8 10-1036, Coles +9 MS 17; C: 
Hill HOH lLWIHlams 7-106620. R ebooeds- 
Mtanl 50 (Wltfta 12). Cleveland 53 (William 
111 . Assists— Miami 25 (Cotes 18), Cleveland 
18 (Brandon 91. 

Chicago B XT 9 25-MM 

Charlotte 21 21 » 19—115 

C: Pipped 11-20 0428, Perdue 7-72-2 TOC: 

Johnson 7-12 9-1321 BurreN 9- I7fr0 23. Mourn- 
ing 7-13 Ml 22. Hawkins 5-18 10-11 23. Re- 
bnunrts CWeoooB (Ptpaen B),CHOrtotte43 
(Mourning 121. Assists— Chicago M (Kukoc. 
Pfppan «|. Charlotte 29 (Hogues 7). 
Sacramento 38 21 17 *5-*l 

Detroit 28 29 t3 33-99 

S: Grant 8-14 4-720, WIMmi 7-15 8-217; D; 
Hit 8-14 44 20. Miner 7+ *3 14. R eb o unds — 
Sacramento 50 (Grant Mi, Detroit S3 (West, 
Miner »). Assists— Soerwinmta 20 (Webb 8), 
Detroit 27 (Knight TO. 

Offend* 33 «i W 3f-U2 

Milwaukee IS 31 27 


OrOWmi 12-2066 3IL Hardaway 10-133-325; 
M: Robinson 6-21 9-18 22. Oar 8-18 4-4 22. Re- 
tummOs OrtondoU I Cranl 
(Baker 11). Assists— Orlande *4 (Shaw. 
Hardaway •>, Milwaukee 25 [Baker, Mur- 
dot*. Mayberry 4). 

LA. Lakers M 28 27 27-188 

Seattle 27 31 21 31-115 

LA.: DtvOC6-(07419,Van Emri 13-19 9-1040; 
S: Kemo 4-T0 13-14 25. Schrrmpf 9-18 5-7 26. 
R e bo u n ds — 1 jbs Angeles 4? I von Enel 71. Seat- 
IK 48 ( Kemp Ml. Assists— tos Angeles 20 (DP 
vac B). Seattle 28 (Payton f>. 

25 21 28 17—85 
19 34 21 31— 98 
P: Williams B-14 V3n. Barms 8-20 5-4 24; G: 
Hardaway 7-17 4-4 21, SorowHI 4-17 5-4 17. 
tabomds-PhHadtletiia » (WIMams 20), 
Golden State 55 (Gatling tl). Assists— PM lo- 
detoftta 30 (Barms 9). Golden State 25 
(Hardaway TO. 


The AP Top 25 


3. North Carollra 

203 

1-401 

2 

4. Omnactkur 

20-2 

1430 

1 

5. Massachusetts 

2D3 

W47 

5 

6 . Kentucky 

154 

1319 

4 

7. AAorytond 

256 

1 JT» 

7 

8 . Arkansas 

31-5 

1,181 

10 

9. Vftianava 

19-5 

1,155 

15 

15 wake Forest 

17-5 

1309 

14 

11. Virginia 

1M 

942 

14 

12 . /Michigan St 

184 

931 

8 

U. Artum 


821 

12 

14. Missouri 

184 

766 

9 

IS. Arizona SI. 

19-6 

741 

U 

14. MbKlsstpul St. 

17-5 

582 

23 

17. Syracuse 

17-4 

524 

11 

U. Ofclahama 3L 

157 

492 

22 

19. Stanford 

14-5 

463 

17 

20. Atabamo 

166 

386 

18 

21 . Purdue 

186 

246 

25 

22 . AUnneaifa 

17-7 

224 

24 

23. Iowa SL 

19-7 

177 

71 

34. Georgia Tech 

16-9 

163 

20 

25. Oklahoma 

196 

139 

— 


Tbe tea 25 teams to Tb« Associated Press’ 
coOeae taastutbgU pan, with flrst-pioce votes 
in pamdkaes, records tbrewB Fetx 19, total 
eelats based ae » petals lor a ffrahrtace sale 
• point (tor a BUHdace vote aed 


1. Kanos an 

2. UCLA (TO 


Record 

2M 

U-2 


Pts Prv 
1437 3 

1444 4 


CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

i Patagonian 
plains 

7 Background 
setting for 

7- Down 


is Jay’s home 
is Bum soother 
17 Abate 
iB Least 

is Surgery spots: 
Abbr. 


A world leading 
information management 
company dedicated 
to tramormirig business 
and government, to enrich 
people's lives. 


UNISYS 


20 Buyer's bottom 
line 

22 Animal doc 

23 Friend to Ftdo, 
tor short 

25 Contented 
comments 
2C Take lunch 

27 Stead 

28 Supermarket 
tabloid subject 

29 Stripped 
si Oodles 

32 Diarist Anais 

33 In imitation ot 
M Best Picture of 

1954 

«0 While House 
nickname 

41 Haw's partner 

42 Raptor 

43 Traveled (Ike - 
Hiawatha 

45 Time 
remembered 
47 Stimulus 

4B Ireland’s 

Islands 
49 Hasp. 

diagnostic 
w Kind of warning 

31 Cold war flier 

32 Angels’ home 
ss Our sun 

5 « Dell offering 
58 End 
eo Sun in bed 

61 Overjoys 

62 Make wedding 
plans 

raFasi-lane 

malady 

DOWN 

1 City near San 
Francisco 

2 Antipathy 


3 Squandered 

4 ae oaux 

5 Sphere 
eSince.in 

Scotland 

71941 Lillian 
Hallman play 
8 Lower-priced 
spreads 
9Agitodeer 
io Fast time 
it Twice CCUII 

12 Destructive 
beetle 

13 Lupin of 
mysteries 

14 Told (on) 

21 Cheep rum 

24 Banquette item 
26 Honey 

28 Single 

29 Italian cheese 
aiy 

30 Sprite 

ss Supplement, 
with 'out" 

36 Haunted 

37 Facing 

38 Psychological 
problems 

ae Unconditional 

43 CoRege setting 

44 Dukas opera. 

“ et 

Barbe-Bieue" 

48 Annoys 
48 'Glengarry Glen 
Ross* dramatist 

so Got a noseful 

52 Needing rain 

53 Discovery grp 

54 March tune 
57 Song syllable 
so Disfigure 


Top 25 College Results 

How Mm IW 21 teams to Tbe Associated 
Pi W mart allege basketball aeU Haas 


L Kanos 120-L M) tart hj Na25 Oklahoma 
(204. 7-4) 74-71 Next: VS. NO. 14 Missouri. 
Safurdnv; 9, VIManeva (194, 12-3) last la 
Georgetown (16-7.9-4) 77-52. Nest: vs. Penn- 
sylvania Wednesday. 


Other Major College Scores 


outer s racNybig vol es: Oregon lar.Xovier, 
OMo 95, Utah 44. Western Kentucky 56 NjC 
Charlotte 32. Utah 5L 31V Texas 22, Gconw- 
knm 19, Santo Clara 19. MemoMs u. Brigham 
Ybung IS, Penn 9, Manhattan 7, st. Louis 7, 
MknnLOtdD 4, and noon & George WasMna- 
Ian 3. Tulsa 3k llffnob 2, ArfcamaMjme Rock 
LCopPinSr.l.OhloU.L Texas Tech l.Tulone 
I, W ash ington St l. 
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38 
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40 
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41 
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George Washington 89, James Madison 75 
Georgetown 77, vuianova 52 
Long island u. 87. Robert Morris 70 
Manhaftixi 65. FaJrfleU 54 
Monmouth, NJ. 62. Marts! 51 
Navy 70, Rrnehm 54 
SL Fronds, NY 93. SL Fronds. Pa. 74 
Waanar 87, Fablelgh Hddnsaa 75 

SOUTH 

Arkansas St. 63. SW Louisiana 40 
Austin Pear a. Middle Term. 57 
Charleston Southern 74, Radtard 45 
atodei 72. Furman 64. OT 
Coootn SL 78, S. CaraHno SL 70 
Fla. Infernotfaaol a Florida Atlantic 60 
Florida 75, Florida SL 42 
Florida A&M 84. Dataware St. <7 
G rambling St. 88, Alabama SL 86. OT 
Liberty 45. Coastal Carolina 44 
Marshall 74. E. Tennessee SL 61 
Md-E. Shore 79, Bethune-Caokman 77 
MemoMs B Long Beoch SL 73 
Mbs. volley SL 74. Jackson SI. 71 
Morgan SL £7, N. Carolina A&T 45 
tLOGraensbora 77, Towsan St 61 
•LCsWBnUnefczi 64. william & Mary 57 
OM Dominion SL East Carolina 73 
Sam Houston SL 70, NW Louisiana £7 
South Carolina SS. Cnrwbeff 51 
Southern U. TO, Prairie View 80 
Stephen FJUflSta EL HE Louisiana 79 
Stetson 90. Somtord 80 
Twn lines Tech 93, Tennessee st. 83 
Texas Southern 77. Alcorn SL 75 
TiL-Chattanoooa 6& Appalachian SL 54 
Tutnne 83, Ceatanw *S 
VMI «, Davidson 75 


MIDWEST 

Bradliv 85. 5. IMnois 64 
E. Illinois 76 Cent Canned xu I SL 60 
Evansville 86. Drake 72 
Illinois St. 91, N. Iowa 74 
Mo^ Kansas Cl hr 91, Chicago Si. M 
SE Missouri 71, Moreheod SI. 44 
Valparaiso 99, Troy SL 83 
W. Ifllnola 93. N£ Illinois 84 
Wb. -Green Bay a. w Is. -Milwaukee 43 
SOUTHWEST 

McNeese SI. M, Norm Texas 54 
New Or loans 83, ArtL-Ultle Rode 74 
NkhoJls 51. 96 TexaeArllnglon 77 
Oldahoma 74, Kansas 73 
Tulsa 47, WJcWfa st. 54 
W. Kentucky S3. Oral Roberts 71 
FAR WEST 

New Mexico SL 97. UNLV 95, OT 


NHL Standings 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Affooflc tHvtafan 


Calgary 
San Jose 
Edmonton 
Vancouver 
Anaheim 
Las Angeles 


Pacific Otrlslan 
7 4 2 

7 4 2 

6 8 2 

4 5 5 

5 8 I 

4 8 3 


M 47 37 
14 34 <3 
14 41 54 

13 43 49 
11 37 S3 

II 43 54 


MONDAY'S RESULTS 

1 8 »—5 
Washington 8 0 5-8 

First Period: NJ.-Chorske 3 I Mac Lean, 
Carpenter); Second Period; None; Third Pe- 
riod: N-L-MacLean 5 (Carpenter. Stevens) ; 
lent; Shots oa goal: NJ. H-6-5-2S. w 59- 
15-27. Goalies: NJ. Br odour. W. Kotale. 
N.Y. Rangers 1 1 1— 3 

Tampa Bay 8 0 1—1 

First Period: N.Y.-M. Messier 5; Second 
Period: N.Y.-Larmer 7 (M. Messier, Zubov}; 
Third Period: T-Tucker 5 (Hamrilk. Anders- 
son); N.Y.-LormerB,(enJ; Shots oa god: N.Y. 
7-6-5—18. t 4-5-6 — 15. Goalies: N.Y. Healy. T. 
PuDoa. 

H.Y. Istaaden 8 115-2 

Mootreot 2 8 8 1-4 

First Period: M-Multer 5 (Recchl, Brise- 
bats) ; M-Recchl 6 (Schneider, DamphouEse) ; 
M; Socood Period: N.Y.-Turgeond (Then- 



W 

L 

T PK CP CA 

as); Thinf period: N.Y.-Pllon 1 (Green, Dal- 

N.Y. Rangers 

7 

7 

2 

16 

41 

40 

gamo); Overtime: M-Braaheor l; Shot* oa 

New Jersey 

4 

6 

3 

15 

33 

33 

goal: N.Y. 8-13-160-07. M 14-3-70- 1— 30. Goal- 

N.Y. islanders 

6 

7 

2 

M 

39 

46 

ies: N.Y. Soderstrom. M. Ray. 

PhttadeWifa 

6 

8 

1 

13 

37 

44 

Detroit 1 0 3-4 

Florida 

4 

9 

1 

13 

39 

47 

Toronto 1 l 0-Q 

Tampa Bay 

4 

9 

1 

13 

43 

48 

First Period: T-WOod 3 (Baraehevsky. Sun- 

Washington 

3 

9 

2 

8 

26 

38 

din); D-Shapoanl 11 (Coffev. Stronger); Sec- 

Northeast DMstao 




ond Period: T-Eastwood4 (Ward, Butcher); 

Quebec 

13 

2 

0 

26 

56 

29 

Third Period; D-ClccorelD4 (Hawe,Co«ev): 

Pittsburgh 

12 

1 

2 

26 

44 

42 

(PP). D-Lopolntel (Johnson, Brown); D-Cle- 

Boston 

8 

5 

1 

17 

42 

36 

canHIl 5 (Butt, Primeau); (en); Shots oa 

Montreal 

6 

5 

4 

16 

39 

39 

goal: D 9-16-16—41. T 9-106-27. Goalies: O, 

Buffalo 

6 

6 

2 

14 

28 

X 

Vernon. T, Potvln. 

III .lie ,.l 

nwiJon* 

4 

8 

3 

11 

37 

39 

San Jttse 1 O 1—2 

Ottawa 

2 

9 

2 

6 

27 

42 

Chicago 10 2-3 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 



First period; SJ.-Pedrrwn 2 (Norton, 

CBdrai DTrisioa 




E1B0 ; C-5hoatz2 (Grieve, WWnrfch) : Second 


W 

L 

T PtS OF OA 

Period: None; Third Period: C-Amonte 4 

Chicago 

10 

4 

1 

21 

59 

32 

(taenktoCheikH) i C-Ruatlu 1 (Qiellos. KrW 

Detroit 

w 

4 

1 

21 

58 

32 

vokras ov): SJ.-Baker 4 (Geenenlov); Shots 

SL Louis 

9 

5 

1 

19 

59 

44 

oa mol; SJ.3-M0— 2& C 10-Mf— 28. Ooafles: 

Toronto 

7 

7 

3 

17 

48 

50 

8J. irtwL C Waite. 

Winnipeg 

4 

8 

3 

11 

45 

54 

Cdmoetoo » O 6-0 

DaBaS 

4 

1 

2 

W 

38 

43 

». Louis 2 2 0-4 


First Period: SL-Creloraon 7 (Johnson. An- 
derson); SL-Hull utBaron); Second Period: 
SL-Tikkamn 6 (HouMer, Hull),- top). SL- 
Johnoon3 (Duchesne. TardHli Third Period: 
None; Shots oa goal: E *66-91. S.L. 15-14- 
8—32. Goalies: E, RanfonL S.l_ Joseph. 
Data 5 2 5-2 

Calgary 8 8 1— 1 

First Period: None; Second Period: D- 
Gaoner 3 (CoartnalL Modma); (pp). D- 
QMria I; ThM Prrioa: ORdchel 4 ( Fleury, 
Stern); Shots on goal; D 1544-28. C 156- 
12— Z7. Goalies: D. Mono. C KMd. 

Las Angeles 1 I 5-1 

Vtmcoover 2 3 8-8 

First Period: v-Romino 3 1 Bure. Brown] ; 
(Pal. V-Mamesso 3 (Babych)- L-A.-Cowte 1 
(Gretzky, Kurri); Second Period: i_A.-Ouiivi 
2 (O’Donnell); V-Ceurtnall 6 (Bcnaiek. 
Brown) ; V-GeHnas 3 (Adams. Brawn); V-Ge- 
Unos 4 (Bure, Adams); ThM Period: V-Ad- 
01m 3 (Benmefc. Brawn); (pp). V-Bore 6 
(Brawn, RofMiinB); (PP).lV-CourtraU 7 < tan- 
ning. Unden); (pp) ; Shots on goal: LA. IS-11- 
8-34. V V4-13-T7— 44. GoWles; LA. HnMev. 
Futu. v. McLean. 


FOOTBALL 

National rinilimll 1 myirr 

BUFFALO— Named Ted Co ftreti Uneback- 
ors coach. 

CAROLINA— Signed Mike Fte, defensive 
itoeman. and J ohn Ran. niaooklcfei or. Id 5- 
int contracts. 

CHICAGO— Signed Dwayne Joseph, cor- 
nerboctoand Ervin Collier, defensive tackle. 
Waived More Cook, tight end. 

DENVER— Named Mike H rimet Hl n u ci 
wide receivers coodh. 

DETROIT— Named Grea Lwidrv wrarier. 
bocks coach. 


DYNASTY CUP 
Jtman 1. South Korea 1 
Hong Kona 6 China 0 

INTERNATIONAL FRIENDLY 
New Zealand 1 Singapore 0 


*5 New York Times/ Edited by Will Sharis. 
Solution to Pude of Feb. 21 



ESCORTS & GUIDES 


BELGRAVIA 

ORCHIDS 

IDNKM MBS GMEVA 2UXH 
tori A#wwy Oedti Cadi Wskom e 

UK 071 589 5237 


ELITE Escort Service 

fEWYOSKOTY 

WKXM64-6647 


INTERNATIONAL ESeOBTS 

Seem - WorkMe 
Teh 312-/&-ra96Now York, USA 
44gor OetSt Cerdr Accepted 


MARB1AIOMX3N 

Lorion Berta Escort Sennos 

UK 071 591 0458 


LONDON’S NO.l ESCORT 

3 Stoidhaw SL landas W1 
AGseran mboow 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


(Continued From Page 4) 


OBSEA ESCORT SBtVKL 
51 BeoudknpIPbce. London SMI 
Tefc&l -SB4 651 3 


■* ZURICH VXXE7 ** 
Escort Serax. CretD ends oaxpled. 
Tsk 077 / 63 S3 3Z 


LONDON BRAZILIAN Escort 

Ssrare 07T 724 5597/91 - aedt arch 


•GENEVA 6 BASEL# 
M»(GLAMOUt«Mi 
Escort agency - 022/3*6 DO B9 
AUC8@T CAtDS ACCSTH) 


•GENEVA DELIGHT' 
tuanasomi bam 5erwaa 
Heats cal 022/ 321 99 41 


DATE 5YSTSA SOFTWARE 
Escort Service, Magadan. 
Tel: +31J0IVM5545 


ZUMCH/ 8 Bat / BASEL 
Escort Savicr 

Tdb (P7/B8 D640. Q77/B8 06 70 


■ PARIS 6 LONDON* 

•ELEGANCE* 

Escort Senate London 1711 394 5145 


TOKYO EXECUTIVE 
Escort Service. CretSt cane. 
TN- 033479-71 70 


K0tN-DUS5BZX2RF6ONN-ESS&4 
Escorhervice "&EGANCT Cradt- 
tanfc 02234-701313 +021143506B7 


IB BLOMXS AMIES ESCORT 
Soviet Uaidon/H*alirDw/G<4wick/ 
Europe. Tefe UK OBI 766 6827 


TO OUR READERS IN BELGIUM 

It's never been easier to subscribe 
and save. Just call toll-free: 

0 800 1 7538 


VBMN A* 

HIGH SQQfclY k oam a tan d Escort 
= QJ Vienna ++43.1435 41 04. 


KENBNGION ESCORT AGGNCY 
U) Kensiattin Omh St London W8 
Tat 071 «7 91 34/9133 credr cads 


, STOCKHOLM 

. . 'savia 

TH.- 061^821 


MABJE - ASHUD MMD RBOS 

• IONDONS • ESCORT SERVICE 
Wahone : 091 351 7293 


MUNICH* WELCOME 
ESCOST & GUIDE AGENCY. 
flEASE OIL 099 - 91 23 14. 


****** MBAN 

ESCOKT. GUIDE & 1RAVH. SGMCE 

T«t «a B6 54 39 Ma 0330 234 392. 


>*VIB«A*'ntAGUE*‘ZUSKH*’ 

Viereo's Bed, Soorane Escort Service, 
J ords. WenaoTV -M3 1K32 11 3Z 


ZUBCH - GQCVA - CANNES 
AMEIHY5TE Ml Escort/TitMl Senna 

CAUSWnZEBAhP 099610 22 ». 


LONDON’M AYFAIIt 
Hgh Sntfy Escort S Trawl Serves 
Tgfl71 499 Q09S 


OBENTAL ESCOKT SBfVICE 

LCW30N 

PLEASE PHQhC 071 225 33)4 


* * • 'FRANKFURT* * • • 

IT* UEADNG ESCORT SEEVCE 

Mom phone 0172 - amw 


* * * MADRB EXODSVE * * * 

MULTUJNGUME5CCXTSBMCE 
Vm. Opm 7 daw. Tet 3L1-5SL27.15 


• 'FRANKFURT* • 

rtWCESS ESCOP-SavtCE 
MOflB. NO. 0T71 / 52 59 B94 


ZURNX oB SWlIZBtiAND 

P4ATNAUE Ekoh Servn 
Tat 01 / 453 2334 
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POSTCARD 

Smart Alecks and BBQ 


By Rick Bragg 

New York Times Serein 


A YDEN. North Carolina — 
The smart-aleck, television 
reporter could not have hurt 
Pete Jones any worse if he had 
run over his dog. 

“He slandered me was what 
he done," said Jones, an indig- 
nant man. 

What the smart-aleck televi- 
sion reporter had done, had 
dared to do, was to suggest that 
Jones,; whose family has been 
making mouth-watering North 
Carolina barbecue since 1830, 
did not serve the best barbecue 
in all space and time. 

That was last year, and Jones, 
who owns the Skylight Inn bar- 
becue in Ayden, is still peevish. 
So are his customers. 

“You're doing a story on Pete 
Jones?” asked one patron. 72- 
year-old Mildred Reed. “Well, 
it's about time.” 

“Fve been eating barbecue all 
my life, and this is the best Fve 
ever tasted." she said, making It 
plain there will be no debate on 
this matter, not today, not ever. 
“It's never done me any harm, 1 
don't think.” 

“Well," said her daughter 
Vila Anderson, “it’s probably 
made you meaner.” 

□ 

The message to smart-aleck 
television reporters and critics 
in general should be clear: If 
you find something disagree- 
able about Jones's chopped, 
slow-smoked pork, or any other 
barbecue in this savory, pride- 
ful pocket of eastern North 
Carolina, wait till you get across 
the Virginia state line or down 
into South Carolina before 
spouting off. 

There have been uncounted 
stories and even a few books 
about just how seriously North 
Carolinians take their barbecue, 
but few parts of the state have a 
barbecue history that runs as 
rich as that of the area east of 


Raleigh and west of the low, 
coastal country, in this flat land 
of tumbledown tobacco sheds, 
green fields and mill town s. 

Gene Price, the editor emeri- 
tus of the Goldsboro (North 
Carolina) News, says political 
candidate file by the local bar- 
becue to be anointed, and poli- 
ticians' waistlines, as much as 
polls, show who is campaigning 
hardest. It may be impossible, 
be believes, for a skinny man to 
be elected here. 

The sad thing, say the people 
who cook it and eat it, is that 
every year untold millions of 
snowbirds rocket past on In ter- 
state 95, heading for Florida, 
and most of them never realize 
how close they are to heaven 
with a side order of slaw. 

There is Jones's Skylight Inn 
in Ayden, where people line up 
out the door for a paper tray of 
chopped pork and would not 
swap it for filet ntignon, and 
Wilber’s in Goldsboro, where 
the hog cooks all night and the 
meat is not considered done un- 
til it falls off the bone. 

There is Scott's, also in Golds- 
boro, which dates from the 
1920s, when a black man named 
Adam Scott started selling bar- 
becue to white people from his 
back door. And there’s Bill El- 
lis's in Wilson, once a shack, 
now a major operation with 30 
catering trucks and an owner 
who wears a solid gold pendant 
the size of a Fig Newton. 

They offer slow-cooked pork, 
chopped and blended with a 
vinegar-based sauce perked up 
with red pepper or Texas Pete 
hot sauce. This barbecue is as 
different from the tomato, mus- 
tard or molasses-basted meat of 
the lower South as white whisky 
is from hot chocolate. It has a 
zing, a whang and a fo-dee-doe- 
doe. 

“If you don't like barbecue, 
you need some help,” said Wil- 
berdean Shirley, who owns Wil- 
ber’s. “You need to seek medi- 
cal attention." 


* 
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P ARIS — Alain Comeau tells Americans; 

“We are more fascinated by you than you 
think. We just don't dare say it.” 

Americans generally don’t believe him. “You 
detest us," they reply. “What about ‘Yankee go 
home* and all that?" Comeau used to try to 
explain but die subject is “much too complicat- 
ed on many levels." He wondered why the 
French don't dare to say it. 

His film , “Le Nouveau Monde,” which 
opens this week, might be described as a movie 
about how Sidney Bechet became everybody's 
favorite Frenchman. The Old World/New 
World love/hate relationship is examined from 
the point of view of a small town near (old) 
Orleans. 

Comeau set the film in I960 because “It was 
a watershed year. De Gaulle had been in power 
for two years and France was just beginning to 
get modem. The Americans had these big shiny 
cars and the French were driving ratty little 
deux-chevaux and riding bicycles. The dusty 
village grocery store was lighted by one bare 
light bulb. The Americans had the impression 
this was a Third World country. The army 
disinfected hotel rooms before personnel 
moved in. There were no bathrooms in most of 
them. A telephone was a luxury. My movie is 
about the contrast between all of this and that 
forbidden promised land we saw in the PX. the 
mess and the officers and enlisted men’s clubs.” 

Like the young hero Patrick, played by Nico- 
las Chatel, Comeau grew up near Orleans ob- 
sessed with the idea of “penetrating" the local 
American army base. He accomplished this by 
playing the drums well enough to work several 
times a week (“the pay was very good") with 
draftees like the saxophone players Gary Bartz 
and Albert Ayler. Chatel learned bow to play 
the drums from scratch to the point where lie 
could handle a good imitation of Philly Joe 
Jones's tricky fourth-beat rim shot. 

The movie equates rock ’n’ roll, Coca-Cola, 
Lucky Strikes, tailfinned Buicks and jazz on the 
same level. Jazz is only one more Imperialist 
product It seduces more than enhances. This 
ts, Comeau says, the way most French people 
saw it: 

“It became our culture too. The Americans 
were in France from 1952 to 1967, a long time. 
In the French memory it's more or less forgot- 
ten. It's not exactly a taboo, let's just call it 
forgotten history. I don’t know why — insecuri- 
ty, snobbism, maybe some xenophobia. Re- 
search was difficult We found a lot of informa- 
tion in America, little in France. It was hard to 


Alain Comeau takes a look at France's fasdostion with some things American. 


find French people who knew about and would 
Speak of the time when the Americans were 
here. Yet for my generation, it was very impor- 
tant 

“What interested me was to get to the root of 
the rapport between the Americans and the 
French during that period. What joy we teen- 


agers had when we could penetrate the Ameri- 
can way of life. The shock of seeing all of that 
plenty. It was all so strange and foreign and 
wonderful. Who were these women who get up 
in the morning and put their hair in curlers? 
The men who drive these big expensive cars? 
We were attracted to the American girls in 


shorts with athletic builds and healthy com- 
olerions The}- were provocative. It took us a 
FSS?e to understand that the Americans are 
very puritanical. Most French people still do 
not understand that." 

The French in the film are uptight. Ue 

are too generous, move too fast, smile too 
much, drmk too much. 

did not have to be coached into their stereo- 

^He realized much later that he had m fact 
been living the earlv adult life of the French 
hero of “ 'Round Midnight." He even made the 
de rigueur pilgrimage to New York before 
getting serious about my life." He went to see 
Bud Powell in Brooklyn: “He was totally aban- 
doned. But I had no money. I could do nothing. 
He died three weeks later. I saw Albert Ayler 
again. He said his stay in Origans was impor- 
tant to him." 

Coroeau’s previous movie, “Tous les matins 
du monde,” was one of the important steps m 
the current world popularization of baroque 
muse. It did well in the United States, which 
was “a miracle. I never expected that. I suspect 
toy film was a hit In America because it was 
Very French.’ In the fight between American 
and French cinema today, I defend die French 
position. It’s normal, I’m part of it. I think 
quotas are unfortunately necessary. But I can’t 
make believe that I don't understand French 
fascination with American movies because I 
am a part of that too. 

“In America you live in a world of images. 
The French still basically do not know how to 
react to images. They are fascinated by them, 
but they have no direct relationship to them 
like the Americans. American audiences gel up, 
move around, shout, react to the action. In 
France we at there looking and analyze the 
images. We discuss them and deliver a critique. 

“Unfortunately, French films are not really 
way imp or tant to young French people today. 
They see one now and then by accident. In fact, 
right now there is no French Film industry. It 
doesn't exist. We are artisans. We make a film 
when a producer and a director get together 
because a certain subject interests them. It has 
nothing to do with market analyses, publicity 
r-ampfligns, sneak previews, that whole Holly- 
wood mechanism. It's up to the French film 
industry to learn how to make films that are 
original and popular at the same time. Maybe 
we are doomed. Sometimes I think we’re an 
endangered species ” 
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North America 

Nsw Yorti and Washington. 
O.C. will be wild Thursday, 
(hart colder Friday and Sat- 
urday. There win be mtle or 
no prscrpfUdon. Toronto will 
have snow flurries Thursday 
into Friday. Chicago will 
have dry weather. A lew 
showers ere possfale in Los 
Angeles. 


Europe 

Wind and rain will bullet 
England. Denmark and 
much ol France and Ger- 
many Thursday end Friday. 
There will be snow to parts 
at Austria. Hungary and Slo- 
vakia. with ra>n In 
Yugoslavia. Greece and 
Italy. Generally dry weather 
la expected in Spain and 
Portugal 
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Asia 

Rain will soak parts ol south- 
east China Thursday wo Fri- 
day end may spread to 
southern Japan on Sarurday 
Most OT Japan and Korea wrl 
have dry weather. Cold air 
will 3praad across Mongolia 
and nenhem China. A le * 
showers will be scattered 
over Southeast Asia 
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S HE remembers selling colored pencils 
to Vincent van Gogh and watching 
builders erect the Eiffel Tower. Jeanne 
Cahnent has outlived the rest of her fam- 
ily, but the world's oldest living person 
had plenty of company and attention as 
she turned 120 on Tuesday. More than 
5,000 birthday cards from around the 
world have arrived at her nursing home in 
Aries. France, including messages from 
President Francois Mitterrand and Prime 
Minister Edouard Baliadur. The Guinness 
Book of Records lists her as the oldest 
living person in the world whose age can 
be authenticated. “I’ve had a beautiful 
life ” Calment said in an interview in the 
newspaper Le Figaro. “With good health, 
one is happy." 

□ 

Eleven years after his death, Richard Bnr- 
ton will be seen on the big screen in a re- 
release of the film of his 1964 “Hamlet" on 
Broadway. The play, directed by John Giel- 
gud, was filmed and screened in a two-day 
experimental showing in American theaters, 
but Burton stipulated that all copies — and 
the negatives — be destroyed except for 
two, one for the British Film Institute and 
the other for himself. Bunon's widow. Sally. 



Jeanne Cabnenfs 120th birthday. 


released the rights to “Richard Burton’s 
Hamlet” last year. The film will be shown 
April 28 at the close of National Film The- 
atre’s Shakespeare festival in London. 


Samuel Beckett insisted that his first play 
written in French should never be pub- 
lished, but his Paris publisher brought it out 
on Tuesday, before a translation that will 
appear in the United States. Jerome Lin- 
dim, president of Editions de Minuil, wrote 
the preface to the 1947 play, never before 
published or performed. He is the literary 
executor for Beckett, who died in 1989. 

□ 

Motiev One's drummer. Tommy Lee, 
reportedly has married the American TV 
celebrity Pamela Anderson in Cancun. 
Mexico. The Daily News in New York 
quoted the judge who married them as 
saying, “The bride wore a very tiny — an 
extremely tiny — white bikini.” Anderson 
is a star of a syndicated TV show about the 
adventures of California lifeguards. 

□ 

The Italian architect Renzo Piano re- 
ceived the 1995 Erasmus Prize, the Nether- 
lands' highest cultural award, on Tuesday. 
The prize, of 300,000 guilders (about 
$18 1.000), is awarded annually to an indi- 
vidual or institution bringing new impetus 
to Europe in the cultural, social or scientif- 
ic fields. 
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